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TO 



EDWARD CLARKE, OF CHIPLEY, Esq. 



SIB, 

TiTF.SK Thoughts concerning' Education, which now' 
come abroad into the world, do of right belong to )'ou,,J 
being written several years since for yonr sake, and are 
no other than what you have already by you in my I 
letters. I have so little varied any thing, but only the; 
order of what was sent you at diffei-ent times, and on' 
several occasions, that the reader will easily find, in the 
familiarity and fashion of tlie style, that they were ra- 
ther the private conversation of two friends, than a dis-J 
course designed for puhlic view. 

The importunity of friends is the common apology 
for publications men are afraid to own themselves for-J 
waixl to. But you know I can truly say, that if some, 
who having heard of these papers of mine, had not 
pressed to see them, and afterwards to have them printed, 
they had lain dormant still in that privacy they wei-i; 
designed for. But those whose judgment T defer much 
to, telling mc, that they were persuaded, that this 
rough draught of mine might he ol' some use, if made 
more public, Eouclied upon what will nlways be very 
prevalent wjch me. For I think it every man's indis- 
pensable duty, to do all the service he can to his coun- 
try; and 1 see not what difTerence he puts between 
himself and his cattle, who lives without that thought. 
This subject is of so great concernment, and a right 
way of education is of so general advantnge, that did I 
find my abilities answer my wishes, I should not have 
needed exhortations or importunities from, others. 
However, the meanness of these papers, and my just 
distrust of them, shall not keep me, bv the shame of 
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doing so little, from contributing my mite, where lliere 
is no more required of me, than my throwing it into 
the public receptacle. And if there be any more of 
their size and notions, who liked them so well, that they 
thought them worth printing, I may flatter myself, they 
will not be lost labour to every body. 



I myself have been consulted of late by so many, who 
profess themselves at a loss how to breed their children ; 
and tlie early coiTuption of youth is now become so 
general u complaint; that he cannot be thought wholly 
impertinent, wlio brings the consideration of this matter 
on the stage, nnd offerii something, if it be but to excite 
others, or afford matter of correction. For errours In 
education should l)c less indulged than any : the^e, like 
faults in the liriit concoL'tion, that are never niendud in 
the second or third, carry their afterwards-incorrigible 
taint witU them, through all tlie pai-ts aud stations of 
life. 
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I am so far from being conceited of any thing I have 
here offered, that I should not be sony, even for your 
sake, if some one abler and fitter for such a task, would 
in a just treatise of education, suited to our English 
gentry, rectify the mistakes I have made in this: it 
being much more desirable to me, that young gentle- 
men should be put into (thai which every one ougi]t tn 
Ije solicitous about) the best way of l^eiiig forniuii and 
instructed, than tliat n)y npiuiou should be received 
conceming it. Von wall liowever, in the mean time, 
bear rae witness, that the metliod Iiere proposed has hud 
no ordinary effects upon a gentleman's son, it was not 
designed for. I will not say the good temper of tlie 
child did nut very much contribute to it, but ttiis I 
thiuk, you and the parents are satis5ed of, that a con- 
trary usage, according to the ordinary disciplining of 
children, would not have mended that temper, nor have 
brought him to be in love with his book; to take a 
pleasure in learning, and to desire, as he does, to be 
taught more, than those about him think fit alwayii to 
leach lum. 
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But my business is not to recommend this treatise to 
you, whose opinion of it I know already ; nor it to the 
world, cither by your opinion or patronage. The well 
oducatini^ of their children is so n)uch the duty and 
concern of parents, and the welfare and prosperity of 
ihe nation so much depends on it, that I would have 
e\'ery one lay it seriously to heart ; and after having 
rell examined and distinguished what fancy, custom, 
or reason advises in the case, set his helping hand to 
pi-omote every-where that way of trainiii;»" up youth, 
with regard to their several conditions, which is the 
ca^iest, shortest, and likeliest to produce vu'tuous, use- 
ful, and able men in their distinct callings : though that 
must to be taken care of, is the gentleman's calling'. 
For if those of that rank are by their education once 
set right, they will quickly bring all the rest into order. 

I know not whether I have done more than shown 
my good wishes towards it in this short discourse; such 
as it is the world now lias it; and if there he any thing 
in it worth their acceptance, they owe their thanks to 
you for it. Aly afteclinti to you gave the first rise to it, 
and I am pleased, that I can leave to posterity this 
mark of the friendship has been between us. For I 
know no-grcatcr pleasure in this life, nor a better re- 
niembraocc to be left behind one, than a long continued 
friendship, with an honest, useful, and worthy man, 
add fever of his country. 

1 am, SIR, 

Your most humble 



M&nJi 7* iSQO. 



And most faithful .servant, 
JOHN LOCKE. 
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^ 1. A SOUND mind in a sound body, is a short, but 
full description of a happy state in this world; he that 
hos these two, has little more to wish for ; and he that 
wants either of them, will be but little the better for 
any thing else. Men's happiness, or misery, is most 
part of their own making. He whose mind directs 
not wisely, will never take the right way ; and he whose 
body is crazy and feeble, will never lie able to advance 
in it. I confess, there are some men's constitutions of 
body and mind so vigorous, and well framed by na- 
ture, that they need not much assistance from others ; 
but, by the strength of their natural j^-enius, they are, 
from their cradles, carried towards what is excellent ; 
aud, by the privilege of their happy constitutions, are 
able to do wonders. But examples of this, kind are 
but few; and I think I may say, that, of all the men 
we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they are, 
good or evil, useful or not, by their education. It is 
that which makes the great difTei'eiicc in mankind. 
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The little, or almost insensible, impressions on our 
tender infancies, hare very important and lasting, con- 
sequences ; and there it is, as in the fountains of some 
rivers, where a gentle application of the hand turns 
the flexible waters into channels, that make them take 
quite contrary courses; and by this little direction; 
given them at first, in the source, they receive different 
tendencies, and arrive at last at very remote and distant 
places. 

§ S. I imagine the minds of children, as easily turned, 
this or that way, as water itself ; and thoygh this be 
the principal part, and our main care should be about 
the inside, yet the clay cottage is not to.be neglected. 
I shall therefore begin with the case, and consider first 
the health of the body, as that which perhaps „ , . 
you may rather expect, from that study I have 
been thought more peculiarly to have applied myself to; 
and that also which will be soonest despatched, as lying, 
if I guess not amiss, in a very little compass. 

^ 3. How necessary health is to our business and 
happiness; and how requisite a strong constitution, 
able to endure hardships and fatigue, is, to one that will 
make any figure in the world ; is too obvious to need 
any proof. 

^ 4. The consideration I shall here have, of health, 
shall be, not what a physician ought to do, with a sick 
or crazy child ; but what the parents, without the help 
of physic, should do for the preservation and improve- 
ment of an healthy, or, at least, not sickly constitution, 
in their children : and this perhaps might be all dis- 
patched in this one short rule, viz. that gentlemen should 
use their children, as the honest farmers and substantial 
yeomen do theii's. But because the mothers, possibly, 
may think this a little too hard, and the fathers, too short, 
I shall explain myself more particularly ; only laying 
down this, as a general and certain observation for the 
women to consider, viz. that most children's constitu- 
tions are either spoiled, or at least harmed. Tenderness. 
by cockering and tenderness. 

§ 5. The first thing to be taken care of, ^ ^^ 
is, that children be not too warmly clad or 
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covei*ed, winter or summer. The face, when wc are 
Ijorn, is no It'ss tender than any other part of the body : 
it is use alone hardens it, and makes it more able to 
endure the cold. And therefore tlic Scythian philoso- 
pher gave a very significant answer to the Athenian, who 
wondered how he could go naked in frost and snow : 
" How," said the Scythian, " can you endure your 
" face exposed to the sharp winter air?" " Aly face 
" is used to it," said the Athenian. " Think me 
" face," i-ejiHed the Scythian. Our Ixidies will cndu 
any thing', that from the beginning they arc accu 
tomed to. 

An eminent instance of this, (hough in the contrary 
excess of heat, being to our present purpose, to show 
what use can do, I shall set down in the author's words,^ 
as I meet with it in a late ingenious voyage : * ' XheV 
' heats, says he, are more violent in Malta, than in any 

* part of Europe ; they exceed those of Rome itself, and 
' are perfectly stifling; and so nutch the more, because 
' there are seldom any cooling breezes here. This makes 
' the common people as black as gypsies : but yet the 
' peasants defy the sun : they woilc on^ in the hottest 

* part of the day, without intcrmis^on, or sheltering 

* themselves from liis scorching ray.s. This has con- 

* vjnced me that natui-e can bring itself to many things, 
' which seem impo-ssible, piwided we accustom our- 

* selves from our infancy. The Malteses do so, who 
' harden the bodies of their cliildi-en, and reconcile 
' them to the heat, by making them go stark naked, 
' without shirt, drawers, or any thing on their head) 
' from their cradles, till they are ten years old.* 

Give me leave, therefore, to advise you, not to fence 
too carefully against the cold of this our climate : there 
are those in England, who wear the same clothes winter 
and summer, and that without any inconvenience, or 
more sense of cold than otliers find. But if the mother 
will needs have an allowance for host and snow, for 
fear of i>arm ; and the father, for fear of censure; lie 
Hure let not his winter-clothing be too warm : and 
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* Kouvenu Voyage du l/cvontj 150—175, 
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amongst other things remember, that when nature }ias 
so well covered his head witli hair, and strengthened it 
with a year or two's age, that he can run about by day 
'without a cap, it is best that by night a child should 
also He without one; there being nothing that more 
txposes to head-ach, colds, catarrhs, cnughs, and several 
*jt}ier diseases, than keeping the head warm. 

^ 6. I have said [he] licrc, because the principal aim 
of my discourse is, how a young gentleman should be 
hroiight up from his infancy, which in all things will 
Tiot SO perfectly snit the education of daughters ; though, 
"where the difference of sex requires difierent treatment, | 
it will be no hard matter to distinguish. 

^ 7. I would also advise his feet to be washed 
every day in cold water; and to have his shoes 
Bo thin, that they might leak and Jet in water, when-' 
ever he comes near it. Here, I fear, I shall have the 
mistress, and maids too, against me. One will think it 
too tilthy ; and the other, perhaps, too murh pains to 
make clean his stockings. But yet tnith will have it, 
that his health is much more worth than all such con- 
siderations, and ten times as much more. And he that 
consideiN how mischievous and mortal a tiling, taking 
wet in the feet is, to those who have been bred nicely, 
rill wish he had, with the poor people's children, gone 
bare-foot ; who, by that means, come to be so recon- 
ciled by custom, to wet their feet, that they take no 
more cold or harm by it, than if they were wet in their 
hands. And what is it, I pray, that makes this great 
difference between the hands and the feet in others, hut 
K only custom ? I doubt not, but if a man from his cradle 
^V had been always used to go bare-foot, whilst his hands 
■ were constantly wrapped up in warm mittens, and 
I covered with handshoes, as the Dutch call gloves ; I 
I doubt not, ] say, hut such a custom would make taking 
I wet in his hands as dangerous to him, as now taking 
^^ wet in their feet is to a great mnny others. The way 
^V to prevent this, is to have his shoes made so, as to leak 
T water ; and his feet washed constantly every day in cold 
I water. It is recommendable for its cleanliness : but 
I that which I aim at in it, is health. And therefore I 
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limit it not precisely to any time of the day. I have 
knoMTi it used every night, with very good success, and 
that, all the winter^ without the omitting it so much as 
one night, in extreme cold weather: wlien thick ice 
covered tlie water, the child hathed his legs and feet in 
it ; though he was of an age not hig enough to ruh and 
wipe them himself; and when hu bcg-au this custom, 
was ])nling and very tender. But the great cud beuig 
to harden those parts, hy a fretjuent and familiar use o!' 
cold water, and therehy to prevent the mischiefs, that 
usually attend accidental taking wet in the feet, in those 
who arc hred otherwise ; I think it may he IcH to the 
prudence and convenience of the parents, to clioose 
either night or morning. The time 1 deem indiffbren 
so the thing he effectually done. The health and h 
diness procured by it, would he a good purchase at 
much dearer rate. To which if I add the preventing 
of corns, that to some men would be a very valuable 
consideration. But begin lir.st in the spring with luke- 
warm, and so colder and colder every time, till in a few 
days you come to jferfettly cold water, and then con- 
tinue it so, winter and summer. L'or it is to be observedj 
in tliis, as in all other alterations from ou 
ordinary way of living, the cliangcs must be 
made by gentle and insensible degrees ; and so we may, 
bring our bodies to any thing, without pain, and witli* 
out danger. 

How fond mothers are like to receive this dnctrine,, 
is not haixl to foresee. What can it he less than to 
murder their tender babes to use them thus? What! 
put their feet in cold water in frost and siiow, when all 
one can do is little enough to keep them warm ! A 
little to remove their fears by examples, without which 
the plainest reason is seldom hearkened to ; Seneca tells 
us of himself, ep. 53 and 83, that housed to bathe him- 
self in cold spiing water in the mJdst of winter. This, 
if he had not thought it not only tolei'able, but Jiealthy 
too, he would scarce have done, in an exuberant for- 
tune, that cnuld well have borne the expence of a warm 
\rdlU ; and in an age (for he was then old) tliat would 
have excused greater indulgence. If we think his 
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stoical principles led him to this severity ; let it be so» 
that this sect reconciled cold water to his sufferance: 
what made it agi-eeable to his health? for that was not 
imjwired by this hard uaa^e. But what sliall we say to 
Horace, who armed not liimself with the reputation of 
any sect, and least of all affected stoical austerities? yet 
he assures us he was wont in the winter season to bathe 
himaclf in cold water. But perhaps Italy will be Ihouu^lit 
mucli warmer than England, and the chilliness of their 
waters not to come near ours in winter. If the rivei's 
of Italy are warmer, those of Germany and Poland are 
much colder, than any in this our country ; and yet in 
these, the jews, both men and women, bathe all over, 
at all seasons of the year, without any prejudice to their 
health. And every one is not apt to Iielieve it is a 
miracle, or any peculiar virtue of St. Winifred's well, 
that makes the cold waters of that famous spring do no 
harm to the tender boiUes that bathe in it. Every one 
is now full of the miracles done, by cold baths, on de- 
cayed and weak constitutions, for the recovery of health 
and strength ; and therefore thcty cannot be impracti- 
cable, or intolerable, for the improving and hardening" 
the bodies of those who are in better circumstances^ 

If these examples of ^rnwn men be not thought yet 
to reach the rase of children, but that they may be 
judged still to be too lender and unable to bear such 
usage; let them examine what the Germans of old. and 
the Irish now do to them ; and they will find that in- 
fants too, as tender as they arc thouglit, nay, without 
any danger, endure bathing, not only of their feet, but 
of their whole bodies in cold water. And there are, at 
this day, Indies in the highlands of Scotland, who use 
this discipline to their children, in the midst of winter; 
and tind that cold water docs ibem no harm, even when 
there is ice in il. 

^8. I shall not need here to mention „ . 
swimming, when he is of an age able to * 

lean), and has any one to teach him. It is that saves 
many a man's life : and the Komans thought it so ne- 
cessary, that they ranked it with letters ; and it was the 
common phrase to mark one iU-cducated, uud ^o^. ^uc 
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notliing ; thnt he had iieitht-r learned to read, nor to 
swim: " Ncc Ittenis didicit, ncc natare." But besides 
the jijnining a skill, which may serve him at need ; the 
advantages to health, hy often bnthini; in cold water, 
during the lieat of summer, are so many, thnt I think 
nothing need to be snid to encourage it; provided this 

rMte caution he used, that he never go into the water, 
when exercise has at all warmed him, or left any emo- 
tion in his blood or pulse. 

^ 9. Another thing, that is of great advan- 
tage to every one's healtli, but especially 
children's, is, to he much in the open air, and very 
little, as may be, by the fire, eren in winter. By this 
be will accustom himself also to heat and cold, shine 
and rain; all which if a man's body will not endure, it 
w ill serve him to very little purpose in this world : and 
when he is grown up, it is too late to begin to use him 
to it : it must Ix; got early and by degrees. Thus the 
body may be brought to bear almost any thing. If I 
should advise him to play in the wind and sun without 
a hat, I doubt wliether it could b(* born. There would 
a thousand objections be made against it, which at last 
would amount to no more, in truth, than being sun- 

I burnt. And if my young master be to be kept always 
in the shade, and never exposed to the sun and wind, 
for fear of his complexion, it may be a good way to 
make him a beau, but not a man of business. And 
although greater regard be to be bad to beauty in the 
daughters, yet I wUl take the liberty to say, that the 
more they are in the air, without prejudice to their 
feces, the stronger and healthier they will be; imd the 

[nearer they come to the hardships of their brothers in 

Itheir education, the greater advantage will they receive 
from it, all the remaining part of their lives. 

\ 10. Playing in the open air has but this one danger 
in it, that I know : and that is, that when he is hot with 
running up and down, he should sit or lie down on the 
cold or moist earth. This, I grant, and drinking cold 
drink, when they arc hot with labour or exercise, brings 
more people to the grave, or to the blink of it, by 

fevers, and other diseases, than any thing I know. 
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These mischiefs are easily enough prevented, whilst lie 
is little, hein^ then seldom out of sight. And if ilurlng* 
his childhood he he constantly and rigorously kept 
from sitting on the ground, or drinking any cold liquor, 
whilst he is hot, the custom of forhearing-, grown into a 
hahit, will help much to preserve him, when ,,.. 
he is no lonfjer under his maid's or tutor's 
eye. This is all I think can he done in the case. For, 
as years increase, liberty must come with them ; and, 
in a great many things, he must be trusted to his own 
conduct, since there cannot always be a guard upon 
him ; except what you put into his own niind^ hy good, 
principles and established habits, which is the best and 
surest, and therefore most to be taken care of. Par, 
from repeated cautions and rules, ever so often incul- 
cated, you are not to expect any tiling, either in this, 
or any other case, farther than practice has established 
them into habit. 

^ 11. One thing the mention of the girls . . 
brings into my mind, which must not be 
foi^t; and that is, that your son's clothes be never 
made strait, especially about the breast. Let nature 
have scope to fashion the body, as slie thinks best. She 
woi'ks of herself a gieat deal better and exacter, than 
we can direct her. And if women were themselves to 
frame the bodies of their children in their wombs, as 
they often endeavour to mend their shajies, when tlioy ' 
are out, we should as certainly have no perfect children 
boiTi, as we have few well-shaped, that are strait-laced, 
or much tampered with. This consideration should, me- 
thinks, keep busy |jeople (I will not say ignorant nurses 
and Ikoild ice- makers) from meddling in a matter thejf ■ 
understand not; and they should be afraid to put nature 
out of her way, in I'ashioning the parts, when they know 
not liow the least and nieanist is made. And yet I liave 
seen so many instances of children receiving great harm 
from strait lacing, that 1 cannot but conclude, there 
are other creatures, as well as monkies, who, little wiser 
than they, destroy their young ones, by senseless fond- 
ness, and too much embi-acing. 
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^ 12. Narrow breasts, short and stinking breath, illi 
lungs, and crookedness, are the natural and almost con- 
stant effects of hard boddice, and clothes that pinch- 
That way of making slciidcit- waistii, and fine shapes, 
serves but tlie more efTfctually to spoil them. Nor can- 
there, indeed, but be di<4 proportion in the part;!, when 
the nourishment. prepart?d in tlie sevteral offices of the 
body, cannot be distriliuted, as natui'e designs. And 
therefore, what wonder is it, if, it Iwing laid where it 
can, or some part not so braced, it often makes a 
shoulder, or bip, higher or bigger than its just pro-i 
portion? It is generally known, that the women of, 
China, (imagining I know not w]iat kind of beauty in 
it,) by bracing and binding them hard from their in- 
fancy, have very little feet. 1 saw lately a pair of 
china shoes, which 1 was told were for a grown woman ; 
they were so exceedingly djsproportioned to the feet 
of one of the same age, amongst us, that they would 
scarce liave been big enuugii fur one of our little girls. 
Besides this, it is observed, that their women are also^ 
very little, and short-lived ; whereas the men are of 
the ordinary stature of other men, and live to a propor-. 
tionahlc age. These delects in tlie fcniaie sex of that 
country, are by some imputed to the unreasonable bind- 
ing of their feet ; wliereby the free circulation of the blood 
is hindered, and the growth and health of the whole body 
suffers. And how often do we see, tliat some small part, 
of the foot being injured, by a wrench or a blow, the 
whole leg or thigh thereby loses its strength and nourish- 
ment, and dwindles away ? How much greater incon- 
vcniencies may we expect, when the thorax, wherein is 
placed the heart and seat of life, is unnaturally com- 
pressed, and hindered from its due expansion? 
jj.^^ § 13. As for his diet, it ought to be very- 

plain and simple ; and, if 1 might advise, flesh 
should be furborn, as long as be is in coats, or at least, 
till be is two or three years old. But whatever advan- 
tage tfiis may be, to bis present and future health and 
strength, I fear it will hardly be consented to, by parents, 
misled by the custom of eating too mucii flesh thera- 
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selves; who will be apt to think their children, as they 
do themscWcs, in danger to be stai*ved, if they have 
not flesh, at least twice a day. This I am sure, child- 
ren would bi-eed their teeth with much less danger, be 
freer from diseases whilst they were little, and lay the 
foundations of an healthy and strong" constitution much 
surer, if they were not crammed so mucli as they ai-e, 
hy fond mothers and foolish servants, and were kept 
wholly from flesh, the fti-st three or four years of tlieir 
lives. 

But if my young; master must needs have flesh, let it 
be but once a day, and of one sort, at a meal. Plain 
beef, mutton, veal, he. without cLher sauce (lian hun- 
ger, is best: and great care should be used, that he' 
eat bread plentifully both alone and witfi every thing, 
eke. And whatever he eats, that is solid, make him 
chew it well. We English are often negligent herein ;l 
from whence follows indigestion, and other great in- 
con renlencles. 

^ 14. For breakfast and supper, milk, milk-pottage, 
waler-gruel, fluuimeiy, and twenty other things, that 
we are wont to make in England, are very fit for child- 
ren: only in all these let care he taken, that they be 
plain, and without much mixture, and very sparingly 
seasoned with sugar, or rather none at all : especially 
all-spice, and other things that may heat the blood, 
are carefully to be avoided. Be sparing also of salt, in 
tlie seasoning of all his victuals, and use him not to 
high-seasoned meats. Our palates grow into a relish 
and liking of the seasoning and cookery, which by 
custom they arc set to ; and an over-much use of salt, 
besides that it occasions thirst, and over-much drink- 
ing, has other ill effects upon the body. I should 
think that a good piece of well-made and well-baked 
brown bread, sometimes with, and sometimes without, 
butter or cheese, would be oftr-n tlie beat bi-eakfast for 
my young master. I am sure it is as wliolesome, and 
will make him as strong a man as greater deUcacies; 
and if he be u&eil to it, it will be as jileasant to him. 
If he at any time culls for victuals between meals, use 
liim to uolJiiug but dry bread. If be Iw Uun^vv, toov^! 
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than waDton, bread alone will down ; and it he be not 
liungry. it is not At he should eut. By this you will 
obtain two good eflects: I. That by custom he will 
come to be in love with bread; for, as I said, our palates 
and stomuchs too are pleased with the thin^ we aroril 
used to. Another good you will f^ain hereby is, tlxat^ 
you will not teach him to eat more nor oftener than 
nature requires. I do not think that all people's appe- 
tites are alike ; some have naturally stronger, and somea 
weaker stomachs. But this I think, that many arflf| 
made gormands and gluttons by custom, that were 
not so by nature : and I see, in some countries, nieiiM 
as lusty and strong, that eat but two meals a daj^ 
as others that have set tlieir stomachs by a constant 
usage, like hirunis, to call on tliem for four or five. 
The Romans usually fasted till supper; the only set 
meal, even of those who ate more than once a day : 
and those who used breakfasts, as some did at eight, 
some at ten, othors at twelve of the clock, and some 
later, neither ate flesh, nor had any thing made ready 
for them. Augustus, when the greatest monarch on the 
earth, telU us, he took a bit of dry bread in his chariot. 
And Seneca in his S3d epistle, giving an account how 
he managed himself, even when he was old, and his 
age permitted indulgence, says, that he used to eat a 
piece of dry bread for his dinner, without the foimality 
of sitting to it: though his estate would have as well 
])aid for a better meal (liad healtli required it) as any 
subject's in England, were it doubled. The masters of 
the world were bred up, with this spare diet : and the 
young gentlemen of Home felt no want of streng-th or 
spirit, because they ate but once a day. Or if it hap- 
pened by chance, that any one could not fast so long, 
as till supper, their only set meal; he took nothing but 
a hit of dry bread, or at most a few raisins, or some 
tuch slight thing with it, to stay his stomach. This 
part of temperance was found so necessary, Iroth for 
health and business, that the custom of only one meal 
a day held out against that prevailing luxuty, which 
their eastern conquests and spoils had brought in amongst 
tliem: and those, who had given up their old frugal 
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cating> and mado feasts, yet began them not till the 
evening. And more than one set meal a day was 
thought so monnttrous, that it was a rcproacli, as Inv 
flown as Ccesar's time, to make anotitcrtainineiit, or sit 
down to a full table, till tuwards siin-scrt. And thei-e- 
fore, if it would not be thought too severe, I should 
jiidj^t; it most convenient, that my ynun;^ master should 
have nothing', but bread too for bi-cakfast. You cannot 
inia^^ine of what force custom is; and I impute a f^reat 
part of our di.'waae? in England to our eating too much 
flesh, and too little bread. 

i 15. As to his meaU, I shoidd think it ,, , 

, ' , , . . Meals. 

Iiest, that, ns much as it can be conveni- 
ently avoided, tliey should not be kept constantly to an 
hour. For, when custom hath fixed liis eating- to cer- 
tain stated periods, his stomach will expect victuals at 
the usual hour, and grow peevish if he passes it; either 
fretting itself into a troublesome excess, or flag-ging 
into a downright want of appetite. Therefore 1 would 
have no time kept constantly to, for his breakfast, 
dinner, and supper, but rather varied, almost evury 
day. And if. Ix^lwixt these, which I call meals, he 
will eat, let him have, as often as he calls for it, good 
dry bread. If any one think this too hard and sparing 
a diet for n child, let them know, that a child will 
never starve, nor dwindle for want of nourishment, 
who, besides flesh at dinner, and spoon'meat, or some 
such other thinf^j at supper, may have good bread and 
beer, us often as he has a stomach : for thus, upon 
second thoughts, I should judge it best for children to 
be ordered. The morning is generally designed for 
sludj,. to which a full stomach is but an ill preparation. 
Diy bread, though the best nourishment, has the least 
temptation : and nobody woidd have a child crammed 
at breakfast, who 1ms any regard to his mind or body, 
and would not have him dull and unhealthy. Nor let 
any one think this unsuitable to one of estate and con- 
dition. A gentleman, in any age, ought to be so bi'ed, 
as to be fitted to bear arras, and be a soldier. But he 
that in this, breeds bis son so, as if he designed lum to 
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sleep over his life, in the plenty and ease of a full for-' 
tune he intends to leave him, little considers the exai 
plea he has seen, or the n^e he lives in. 
Yf.' \ % 16. His drink should he only small beerr* 

and that too he should never be suffered t( 
have between meals, but after he had eat a piece ol 
bread. The reasons why I say this aa* these : 

^17. 1. More fevers and surfeits are got by people's 
drinking- when they are hot, than by any one thing- I* 
know. Therefore, if by pluy he be hot and dry, breadjl 
will ill g-o down ; and so if he cannot have drink, buU 
uj)on that condition, he will be forced to forbear. Fopj 
if he be very hot, he should by no means drink. At^ 
least, a ^od piece of bread first to be eaten, will gain 
lime to warm the beer blood-hot, which then he may- 
drink safely. If he be very dry, it will go down 
warmed, and quench his thirst better : and if he will not^ 
drink it so waimed, abstaining will not hurt him. Be. 
sides, tliis will teach hini to forbear^ which is an habit of^ 
great use for health of body and mind too. fl 

^ 18. 2. Not being permitted to drink without eat- 
ing, will prevent the custom of having the cup often at^ 
his nose ; a dangerous beginning and pre|)aration toS 
good fellowship. Men often bring habitual hunger and 
thirst on themselves by custom. And, if you please to _ 
try, you may, though he be weaned from it, bring himfl 
by use to such a necessity of drinking id the night, that 
he will not be able to sleep without it. It being the 
lulUby, used by nurses, to still crying children ; I be- 
lieve mothers generally find some difficidty to wean 
their children from drinking in the night, when they 
first take them home. Believe it, custom prevails, as 
much by day as by night ; and you may, if you please, 
bring any one to be thirsty every hour. 

I once lived in a house, where, to appease a froward 
child, they gave him drink^ as often as he cried; so 
that he was constantly bibbing : and though he could 
not speak, yet he di-ank more in twenty-four hours 
than 1 did. Try it when you please, you may with 
small, as well as with strong beer, drink yourself into a 
drought. The great thing to be minded in education 
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■is, what habits you settle : and therefore in w v i 
this, as all other thing^s, do not begin to «' i '| 

make any thing customar)', the practice whereof you 
would not have continue and increase. It is conveni- 
ent for health and sobriety, to drink no more than 
natural thirst refjuires: and he that eats not salt meats, 
nor drinks strong drink, will seldom thirst between 
meals, unless he has been accustomed to such unseason> 
^ble drinknij^. 

^19. Above all, take great care that he j, tirint, 
seldom, if ever, taste any wine, or strong- 
drink. There is nothing so ordinarily given children 
an England, and nothing so destructive to them. They 
nught never to drink any strong liquor, but when they 
meed it as a cordial, and the doctor prescribes it. And 
in this case it is, that servants are must narrowly to be 
watched, and most severely to be reprehended, when 
they transgi"e*s. Those mean sort of people, placing, 
a great part of their happiness in strong drink, are 
always forward to make court to my young master, by 
offering him that which they love best themselves : and, 
finding themselves made merry by it, they foolishly 
think it will do the child no harm. This you are care- 
fully to have your eye upon, and restrain with all the 
iikill and industiy you can ; there being nothing, that 
lays a surer foundation of mischief, both to body and 
mind, than children's being used to strong drink; es- 
jwcially to drink in private withtlie servants. 

^ SO. Fruit makes one of the most diffi- 
cult chapters in the government of liealth, 
especially that of children. Our first parents ventured 
juiradise for it : and it is no wonder our children cannot 
stand the temptation, though it cost them their liealth. 
The regulation of this cannot come under any one 
general rule : for I am by no means of their mind, who 
would keep children almost wholly from fruit, as a 
thing totally unwholesome for them : by which strict 
way they make them but the more ravenous after it ; 
and to cat good and bad, ripe or unripe, all that they 
can get, whenever they come at it. Melons, [waches, 
most sort of plums» and all sorts of g;a^& In Eu^%\^^, 
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I think cliiUrcn should be wholly kept fi-om, as liavi 
a very tempting taste, in a very unwholesome juice; 
that, ir it were possible, they should never so much as 
see them, or know there were any such thing^. But 
strawberries, cherries, goose-berries, or currants, when 
thoroiif^h ripe, I think may be very safely allowed them, 
and that with a pretty liberal hand, if they be eaten 
with these cautions. 1. Not after meals, as we usually 
do. when the stomach is already full of other food 
But I think they should he eaten rather before, or 
tween meals, and childix^n should have them for tli 
breakfasts. 2. Bread eaten with them. y. I*er(ccliy ri] 
If tliey are thus eaten, I imafjine them rather conduo-' 
injf, than hurtful to our liealth. Summer-fruils, being 
suitable to the hot season of the year they come in, xe-^ 
fresh our stomachs, languishing and fainting under itt™ 
and therefore I should not he altogether so strict in this 
])oint, as some are to their children : who being kept 
so very short, instead of a moderate quantity of well- 
chosen fmtt, which being allowed them, would content 
them, whenever they can get loose, or bribe a servant 
to supply them, satisfy their longing with any trash 
they can get, and cat to a surfeit. 

Apples and pears too, which are thorough ripe, and 
have been gathered some time, I think may be safely 
eaten at any time, and in pretty large quantities ; espe- 
cinlly apples, which never did any body hurt, that I 
have heard, after Octol)er. 

Fruits also dried without sugar I think very whole- 
some. But sweetmeats of all kinds arc to be avoided; 
which, whether tlicy do more harm to the maker or 
cater, Js not easy to tell. This I am sure, it is one of the 
most inconvenient ways of expence, that vanity hath 
yet found out : and so I leave them to the ladies. 
„ ^ iil. Of all that looks soft and etfemioate, 

"" nothing is more to be indulged children than 

sleep. In this alone they are to be permitted to have 
their full satisfactinn ; nothing contributing more to the 
growth and health of children, than sleep. All that is 
to lie regulated in it is, in what part of the twenty- 
|uur hours they should take it : which will easily be re^ 
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solved, by only saying, that it is of great tisc to accustom 
them to lisc early in the morning. It is Ijcst so to do, 
inr health : and he that, frum his childliood, haii by a 
settled custom made rising betimes easy and familiar to 
him, will not, when he is a man, waste the best nnd 
most useful part of his life lu drowziiK'Ss and lying 
ft-bcd. If children therefore are to be called up early in 
the morning, it will follow of course, that they must go 
10 bed betimes ; wliereby they will be accustomed to 
»void the unhealthy and unsafe hours of debauchery, 
vhich are those of tlie evenings : and they who keep 
good hours, seldom are guilty of any great disorders. 
I do not say this, as if your son, when grown up, 
should never be in company past eight, nor never chut 
over a glass of wine till midnight. You are now, hy 
the accustoming of his tender years, to indispose him 
to those inconveniences as much as you can; ahd it 
iWill be no small advantage, that contrary practice hav- 
'ing made sitting-up uneasy to him, it will mnke hjni 
otten avoid, and very seldom propose midnight revels. 
But if it should not reach so far, but fashion and com- 
pany should prevail, and make him live, an others do, 
above twenty, it is worth the while to accustom him to 
early rising and early going to bed, between this and 
that ; for the present improvement of his health, and 
other advantages. 

Though I have said, a large allowance of sleep, even 
OS much as they will take, should lie made to children 
when they are little; yet I do not mean, that it should 
always be continued to them, in so large a proportion, 
and tliey suffered to indulge a drowzy laziness in their 
beds, as they grow up bigger. But whetlier they should 
l»pgin to he restrained at seven, or ten years old, or any 
other time, is impossible to be ]>recisely determined. 
Their tenii»erfi, strength, and constitutions must he con- 
sidered : but some time hetween seven and fourteen, if 
they mt; too great lovers of their hods, 1 think it may 
be seasonable to begin to reduce them, by degrees, to 
alKJut eight hours, which is generally rest enough for 
healthy grown ]>eople. If you have accustomed liiin, 
(U you should do, to rise constantly very ettvly iu thft 
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I morning', this fault of being- too lon^ in bed will easily 
be reformed, and most children will be forward enoug-h 
to shorten that time themselves, by coveting- to sit up 
with, the company at niffht : though, if they be not 
looked after, they will be apt to take it out in the 1 
morning, which should by no means be pcrmitled. ■ 
They should constantly be called up, and made to rise 
at their early hour : but great care should be taken in 
waking them, that it be not done hastily, nor with a 
loud or shrill voice, or any other sudden violent noise. 
This often aflVights children, and does them great harm. 
And sound sleep, thus broke oif with sudden alarms, is 
apt enough to discompose any one. When children are 
to be wakened out of their sleep, be sui^ to begin with 
a low call, and some gentle motion ; and so draw them 
out of it by degrees, and give them none but kind woi-ds 
and usage, till they are come perfectly to themselves, 
and being quite dressed, you are sure they are thoroughly 
awake. The being forced from their sleep, how gently 
soever you do it, is pain enough to them : and care 
should be taken not to add any other uneasiness to it, 
especially such as may terrify them. 
g^ ^ 22. Let his bed be hard, and rather quilts 

than feathers. Hard lodging strengthens thC' 
parts : whereas being buried every night in feathers, 
melts and dissolves the body, is often the cause of weak- 
ness, and the forerunner of an early grave. And, be- 
sides the stone, which has often its rise from this warm 
wrapping of the reins, several other indispositions, and 
that which is the root of them all, a tender weakly con- 
stitution, is \evy much owing to down-beds. Besides, 
he that is used to liard lodging at home, will not miss 
^C- . his sleep (where he has most need of it) in his travels 
/^ • abroad, for want of his soft bed and his pillows laid in 
order. And therefore I think it would not be amiss, to 
[• make his bed after diiferent fashions ; sometimes lay 

Lhis head higher, sometimes lower, that he may not feel 
every little change he must be sure to meet with, who 
is not designed to lie always in my young master's bed 
at home, and to have his maid lay all things in print, 
and tuck him in warm. The gi-cat cordial of nature 
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is deep* He that misses that, will suffer 1^ it ; and he 
is very unfortunate^ who can take his cordial only in his 
mother's fine j^ilt cup, and not in a wooden dish. He 
that can sleep soundly takes the cordial : and it matters 
not, whether it be on a soft bed, or the bai-d boai^. It 
is sleep only that is the thing necessary. 

^ 23. One thing more there is, which 
hath a great influence upon the health, and 
that is going to stool regnlarly ; people that are very 
loose, Iiare seldom strong thoughts, or strong liodies. 
But the cure of this, both hy diet and medicine, being 
much more easy than the contrary evil, there needs not 
much to he said about it : for if it come to threaten, 
either by its violence, or duration, it will soon enough, 
and sometimes too soon, make a physician be sent 
for: and if it be moderate or short, it is commonly 
best to leave it to nature. On the oilier side, costive- 
ness has too its ill effects, and is much harder to be 
dealt witli by physic ; purging medicines, wJiich seem 
to give relief, ratiier increasing than removing the 
evil. 

§ 24. It being an indisposition I had a particular 
reason to inquire into, and not finding the cure of it 
in books, I set my thoughts on work, believing that 
greater changes than that, might he made in our bodies, 
if we took thcriglit course, and proceeded by rational 
steps. 

1. Then I considered, that going to stool was the 
effect of certain motions of the body, esjiecially of the 
peristaltic motion of the guts. 

2. I considered, that several motions that were not 
perfectly voluntary, might 3'et, by use and constant 
application, lx> brought to be habitual, if by an unin- 
termitted custom tbey were at certain seasons endea- 
voured to be constantly produced. 

3. I had observed some men, who, by taking otter 
supper a pipe of tobacco, never failed of a stool ; and 
began to doubt with myself, whether it were not more 
custom than the tobacco, that gave them the benefit 
of nature; or at least, if tlie tobacco did it, it was 
rallicr by excitwg a vigoroujs motion ia the guta, vVukcl 
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by any purjpng' quality ; for then it would have had 
other effects. 

Havin^^ tlius once got the opinion, that it was pos* 
sible to make it habitual ; the next ihin^ was to con- 
sider, what way and means were tho likeliest to olw 
tain it. 

4. Tlien I guessed, that if o man, after his firet eating- 
in the moniing-, would presently solicit nature, and try 
whether he cuuld strniit himself so ns to obtain a stool, 
lie might in time, by a congtant flpplicatiun> bring it to 
be hubitual. 

^ 25. The reasons that made me choose this timea 
were: 

1. Because the stomach being then empty, if it re- 
ceived any thing grateful to it, (for I would never, but 
in cose of necessity, have any one eat, but what he likes, 
and when he has an appetite,) it was apt to embrace it 
close by a strong constriction of its fibres ; which con- 
striction, 1 supposed, might probably be continued on 
in the guts, and so increase their peristaltic motion : 
as we see in the ileus, that an inverted motion being 
begun any-where helow, continues itself all the whole 
length, and makes even tlie stomach obL*y that irregular M 
motion. " 

5. Because when men eat, they usually relax their 
thoughts', and the spirits, then free from other employ- 
ments, are more vigorously distributed into the lower 
belly, wfiich thereby contnbute to the same effect. 

3. Because, whenever men have leisure to eat, they 
have leisure enough also to moke so much court to 
madam Cloaciiia, as would be necessary to our present 
purpose; but else. In the variety of human affairs and 
accidents. It was impossible to affix it to any Imur cer- 
tain ; whereby the custom would bo interrupted : whereas 
men in liealth seldom falling to eat once a day, though 
the hour be changed, the custom might still be pre- 
served. 

^ 26. Upon these grounds, the experiment began to 
be tried, and I have known none, who have been steady 
in the prosecution of it, and taken care to go constantly 
to the necessary -house, after their fii-st eating, whenever 
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that happened, whether they found themselves called oo 
or DO, and there endeavoured to put nature upon her 
iuty ; but in a few moiiUis tiiey obtained their desired 
iiccess, and brought tliemsclves to so re|^ular an liabit, 
Itbat tJiey seldom ever failed of a stool, after their first 
jeatini^, unless it were by their own nejjlect. For, whe- 
Iher they have any motion or no, if they go to the place, 
id do their part, they are sure to have nature very 
obedient. 

^ S7. I would therefore advise that this course should 
be taken with a child every day, presently after he lias 
eaten his breakfast. Let him \ya set upon the stool, as 

disburdening were as much in his [wwcr, ns filling 
bis belly ; and let not him or his maid know aiiy tiling 
\.o the contrary, but tliat it is so : and if he he forced to 
endeavour, by being liindered from his play, or eating 
again till he has been effectually at stool, or at least 
done his utmost, I doubt not but in a little while it will 
become natural to htm. For there is reason to suspect 
that children, being usually intent on their play and very 
heedless of any thin^ else, often let pas& those motions 
of nature, when she calls them but gently ; and so they, 
neglecting the seasonable oilers, do by degrees bnng 
themselves into an habitual costivencss. That by this 
method coetiveness mny be prevented, I do more than 
guc&s : having known by the constant practice of it for 
some time, a cliild brought to have a stool regularly 
ftilei' his bi*eakfast, evavy morning. 

^ 28. How far any grown people will think fit to make 
trial of it, must he left to them ; though I cannot but 
say, that considering the many evils that come from 
that defect, of" a requisite easing of nature, I scarce know 
any tiling more conducing to the preservation of henltli 
than this is. Once in four and twenty horn's, I think is 
enough; and nobo<Iy, 1 guess, will tliink it too much. 
And by this means it is to be obtained without physic, 
which commonly proves very ineflectual in the cure of 
a settled and habitual costivencss. 

§ 29. This is all I have to trouble you with, 
concerning his management, in the ordinary 
course of hishealLli. Perhaps it \^Ul be ei;^ted Ctcnsi 
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me, that' I should g^ive some directions of physic, to 
prevtnit diseases : for which, I have only this one, very 
sacredly to be observed: never to give children any 
physic for prevention. The observation of what I have 
already advised, will, I suppose, do that better than the 
ladies diet-drinks, or apothecary's medicines. Have a 
^■eat care of tampering that way, lest, instead of pre- 
venting, you draw on diseases. Nor even upon eveiy^ 
little indisposition is physic to lie given, or the physician 
to be called to children ; especially if he be a busy man, 
that will presently fill their windows with gally-pots, ■ 
and their stomachs with drugs. It is safer to leave them 
wholly to nature, than to put them into the hands of 
one forward to tamper, or that thinks children are to Ije 
cured in ordinary distempers, by any thing but diet, or 
by a method very little distant from it; it seeming' 
suitable both to my i-eason and experience, that the 
tender constitutions of children should have as little 
done to tliem as is possible, and as the absolute necessity 
of the case requires. A little cold-stilled red poppy- 
water, which is the true sui-fc it-water, with ease, and 
abstinence from flesh, often puts an end to several dis- 
tempers in the beginning, which, by too forward appli- 
cations, might have been made lusty diseases. When 
such a gentle treatment will not stop the growing mis- 
chief, nor hinder it from turning into a formed disease, 
it will be time to seek the advice of some sober and dis- 
creet physician. In this part, I hope, I shall find an 
easy belief; and nobody can have a pretence to doubt 
the advice of one, who has spent some time in the study 
of physic, when lie counsels you not to be too forward 
in making use of physic and physicians. 

^ 30. And thus I have done with what concerns the 
body and health, which reduces itself to these few and 
easily observable rules. Plenty of open air, exercise, 
and sleep: ji^Iain diet, no wine or strong diink, and very 
little or no physic; not too warm and strait clothing; 
especially the head and feet kept cold, and the feet often 
used to cold water and exposed to wet. 
.... ^31. Due care being liad to keep the body 

iu strength and vigour, so that it may be able 
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to obey and execute the orders of the mind; ilienext 
and principal business is, to set tlie mind right, that on( 
all occasions it maybe disposed to consent to nothing, i 
but what may be suitable to the dignity and excellency 
of a rational creatnre. 

^ 32. If what I have said in the beginning- of this dis- 
course be true, as I do not doubt but it is, viz. that the 
difference to be found in the manners and abilities of 
men, is owing more to their education than to any thing 
else ; we liave reason to conclude, that great care is to 
be had of the forming children's minds, and giving them 
that seasoning early, wliich shall influence their lives 
always after. For when they do well or ill, the praise or 
blame will be laid there : and when anything is done 
owkwai-dly, the common saying will jiass u[K)n them, 
that it is suitable to their breeding. 

^ 33. As the strength of the body lies chiefly in lieing' 
able to endure hardships, so also does that of the mind. 
And the great principle and foundation of all vir(^ 
and worth is placed in this, that a man is able to deny 
himself his own desires, cross his own inclinations, and 
purely follow what reason directs as best, though the 
appetite lean the other way. 

^ 34. The great mistake I have observed „ . 
in people's breeding their children has been, '" '' 

that tills has not been taken care enoug?i of in its due 
season; that the mind has not been made obedient to 
discipline, and pliant to i-eason, when at first it was 
most tender, most easy to be bowed. Patents being 
wisely ordained by nature to love their childien, are 
vei-y apt, it reason watch not that natural affection very 
warily ; are apt, I say, to let it run into fondness. 
They love their little ones, and it is their duty : but 
Ihey often with them cherish their faults too. They 
must not be crossed, forsooth ; they must be permitted 
to have their wills in all things : and they being in their 
infancies not capable of great vices, their parents think 
they may safely enough indulge their little irregulari- 
ties, and make themselves sport with that pretty per- 
verseness, which they think well enough becomes that 
innocent age. But to a fond parent, that vt'ould not liave 
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Ilia child ooiTected for a perverse trick, Init excused it 
saying- it was a stnall matter; Solon very welt replicdn 
*' Aye, but custom is a fjreat one." 

^ 3a. The fondling must be taiig-ht to strike, and calli 
names; must Iiave what he cries for, and do what he 
pleases. Thus parents, by humnurinp- and cockering' 
them when little, corrupt the principles of nature in 
their children, and wonder afterwards to taste the hitter 
waters, when they themselves have poisoned the foun- 
tain. For when their children ore grown up, and these 
ill habits with them ; when they are now too big to be 
dandled, and their parents can no longer make use of 
them as playthings; then they complain, that the brats 
ere untoward and perverse ; then they are offended to 
see them wilful, and are troubled with those ill humours, 
■which they themselves infused and fomented in them ; 
and then, perhaps too late, would be glad to get out 
those weeds which theit' own hand^ have planted, and 
which now have taken too deep root to he easily extir- 
pated. For he that has been used to have his will in ■ 
every thing, as long as he was in coats, why should we 
think it strange that he should desire it, and contend 
for it still, when he is in breeches ? Indeed, as he grows m 
more towaids a man, age shows his faults the more, so 
that there be few parents then so bhnd, as not to see 
them ! few so insensible as not to feel the Ul effects of their 
own indulgence. He had the will of his maid before be 
could speak or go ; he had the mastery of his parents 
ever since he could prattle ; and why, now he is grown 
up, is stronger and wiser than he was then, why now of 
R sudden must he be restrained and curbed ? why must 
he at seven, fourteen, or twenty years old, lose the pri- 
vilege which the parent's indulgence, till then, so largely 
allowed him ? Try it in a dog, or an horse, or any other 
creature, and see whether the ill and resty tricks they 
have learned when young, are easily to be mendetl when 
they are knit: and yet none of those cieatures are half 
80 wilful and proud, or half so desirous to he mastei'S 
of tliemselves and others, as man. 

^ 36, We are generally wise enough to begin with 
thein, when they are very young ; and discipline betimes 
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those other ci-eatures wc would make useful and good 
for sonwu'hat. They are only our own offspring, that 
we neglect in this point ; and having made tlieni ill 
cliildren^ we foolishly expect they should be good tnen- 
Fur if the child must have grapes, or sugar-plums^ 
when he has a mind to them, rather than make the [loor 
hahy cry, or be out of humour; why, when he isgi*own 
lip, must he not be satisfied too, if his desires carry him 
to wine or women ? They arc objects as suitable to the 
longing of twenty-one or more years, as what he cried 
for, when Jittle, was to the inclinations of a child. The 
having desires accommodated to the apprehensions and 
relish of those several ages, is not the fault; but the 
not having them subject to the rules and restraints of 
reason ; the difference lies not in the having or not 
having appetites, but in the power to govern, and deny 
ourselves in them. He tliat is not used to submit his 
will to the reason of otliers, when he is young, will 
scarce hearken or submit to his own reason, wlien he is 
of an age to make use of it. And what kind of a man 
sucli 3 one is like to prove, is easy to foresee. 

^ 37- Thesu are oversights usually committed by those 
who seem to take the greatest care of their ciiildren's 
education. But, if we look into the common manage- 
ment of children, we shall have reason to wonder, in the 
great dbsoluteness of mannere, which the world com- 
plains of, that tlicre arc any footsteps at all left to virtue. 
I desire to know what vice can be named, which parents, 
and those about children, do not season them with, and 
drop into them the seeds of, as often as they are capable 
to receive them ? I do not mean by the examples they 
give, and the patterns they set before them, which is 
encouragement enough ; but that which I would take 
notice of here, is the downright teaching them vice, and 
actual putting them out of the way of virtue. Before 
they can go, they principle them with violence, revenge, 
aad cruelty. " Give me a blow that I may beat hira," 
is a lesson, which most children every day hear: and it 
is thought notliing, lK>causetht:ir hands have not strength 
enough to do any mischief. But I ask, dues not this 
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corrupt their minds? is not this the way of force anil 
violence, that they are set in ? and if Ihi^y have bee 
taug-ht when little, to stnkL' and hurt othei-s by proxy, 
and encouraged to lujoice in tlie harm they have brought 
upon tiiem, and see them sufler; are they not prepared 
to do it, when they are strong enmigh to he felt thcin-* 
selves, and can strike to some purpose? 

The coverings of our bodies, which are for modesty, 
warmth, and defence, oi-c, hy the folly or vice of pa-* 
rents, recommended to tliL'ir children for other uses. 
They are made matter of vanity and emulation. A 
child is set a longing after a new suit, for the finery of 
it: and when the little girl is tricked up in her nexv 
gown and commode, how can her mother do less than 
teach her to admire herself, hy calling her, " lier little 
•' queen," and " her princess ?" Thus tlie little ones 
are taught to be proud of their clothes, before they can 
put them on. And why should they not continue to 
value themselves for this outside fashionahleness of th© 
taylor or tire-woman's makinjg, when their pai-ents have 
so early instructed them to do so ? 
^ Lying and equivocations, and excuses little difTerenfc 
from lying, are put into the mouths of young people, and 
commended in apprentices and children, whilst they are 
for their master's or parent's advantage. And can it !« 
thought that he, that finds the straining of truth dis- 
pensed with, and encouraged, whilst it is for his godly 
master's turn, will not make use of that privilege for 
himself, when it may be for his own profit ? 

Those of the meaner sort are hindered hy the streight» 
ness of their fortunes, from encouraging intemjierance 
in their children, by the temptation of their diet, or in- 
vitations to eat or drink more than enough : but their 
own ill examples, whenever plenty comes in their way, 
show that it is not the dislike of drunkenness or glut- 
tony that keeps them from excess, but want of mate* 
rials. But if we look into the bouses of those who arc 
a little warmer in their fortunes, there eating and drink- 
ing are made so much the great business and happiness 
of life, that cliildren are thought neglected, if they have 
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Sauces, and ragouts, nnd foods 



disguised by all the arts of cookery, must tempt their 



palates. 



id then, for fear 



the stomach should be overcharged, a pretence is found 
for the other glass of wine, to help digestioD, though it 
only serves to increase the suifeit. 

Is my younp master a little out of order? the first 
question is, " What will my dear eat ? what shall I get 
" for thee?" Eatlnj^ and dnnking are instantly pressed : 
and every body's invention is set on work to find out some- 
thing luscious and delicate enough to prtvail over that 
want of appcitite, which natine has wisely ordered in the 
banning of distempers, as a defence against their in- 
crease ; that, being freed from the ordinary labour of 
diluting any new load in the stomach, she may be at 
leisure to correct and master the peccant humours. 

And where children are so happy in the care of their 
parents, as by their prudence to be kept from the ex- 
cess of their tables, to the sobriety of a plain and simple 
diet • yet there too they are scarce lo be preserved from 
the contagion that poisons the mind. Though by a 
discreet management, whilst they are under tuition, their 
healths, perhaps, may be pretty well secured ; yet their 
desires must need yield to the lessons, which every-where 
will be read to them upon this part of epicurism. The 
commendation that eating well has every-where, cannot 
fail to be a successful incentive to natural appetite, and 
bring them quickly to the liking and cxpence of a fa- 
shionable table. This shall have from every one, even 
the i-eprovers of vice, the title of living well. And what 
shall sullen reason dare to say against the public testi- 
mony ? or can it hope to be heard, if it should call that 
luxury, which is so much owned, and universally prac- 
tised by those of the best quality. 

This is now so grown a vice, and has so great sup* 
ports, that I know not whether it do not put in for the 
name of virtue ; and whether it will not be thought 
folly, or want of knowledge of the world, to open one's 
mouth against it. And truly I should suspect, that what 
i have here said of it might be censured, as a little 
satire out of my way, did I not mentiou it wltU tUU 
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vien'i that it might awaken the care and watchfulness of 
parents in the educaiiuu of tlieir children ; when tht-y 
sec how they are beset on every side, not only with 
temptations, hut itistructors to vice, and that perhaps 
in those they thuuglit places of security. «| 

I shall nnt dwell any longer nn this sutiject; mucn^ 
less run over all the particulnis, that would show what 
pains arc used to corrupt children, and instil principl* 
of vice into them; but I desire parents soberly to coi 
sider, what irregularity or vice there is, which childrci 
are not visibly taught ; and whether it be nut their duty 
and wisdom to provide t]ieni other instructions. 
- . ^ 38. It seems plain to nie, that the prind- 

1 ^' pie of all virtue and excellency lies in a power I 

of denying ourselves the satisfaction of our own desires* 
where reason does not authorise them. This power i&' 
to be got and improved by custom, made easy and fami- 
liar by an early practice. [Tf' therefore I might be heard, 
I would advise, that, contrary to the ordinary way, 
children should be used to submit their desires, and go 
without their longing-?, even from their very cradles. 
The very first tliijig Ihey should learn to know, sliould 
he, that they were not to have any thing, because it 
pleased them, but because it was thought fit for thenu^ 
If thing's suitable to their wants were supplied to them^T 
so that they were aevev suffered to have what they once 
cried for, they would learn to be content without it; 
would never with bawling and peevishness contend foi 
mastery ; nor be half so uneasy to themselves and othei 
as they are. because from the first beginning they are 
not thus handled. If they were never suffered to obtain 
their desire by the impatience they expressed for it, 
they would no more cry for other things, than they do 
for the mooii?] 

§ ^1). I say not this, as if children were not to be in- 
dulged in any thing, or that I expected they should, in 
hauging-slceves, have the reason and conduct of coun- 
sellors. I consider them as childi'en, who must he 
tenderly used, who must play, and have play-things. 
That which 1 mean is, that whenever they craved what 
was not fit for them to have, or do, they should not be 
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[permitted it, because they were little and desii-ed it : 
ly, whatever they were iinporluimte for, they should 
■IftJHii'^i for that very reason, to be denied. I have seen 
<dlfldFen at a table, who, whatever was there, never 
asked for any thin^, but contentetlly took what was 
giren them : and iit another place I have seen others 
cry for every thing they snvv, must he served out of 
every dish, and that first too. What made this vast 
difference but this, that one was accustomed to have 
what they called or cried for, the other to go without 
H? The younger they arc, the less, I think, are their 
unndy and disorderly appetites to be complied with ; 
and the less reason they have of their own, the more 
are they to be under the absolute power and restraint 
of those, in whose hands they nre. From which I con- 
fess, it will follow, that none but discreet people should 
be about them. If the world commonly does otherwise, 
I cannot help that. I am sayinj^ what I think should 
be ; wliich, if it were already in fasliion, I should not 
need to trouble the world with a discourse on this sub- 
ject. But yet I doubt not but, when it is considered, 
there will be others of opinion with me, that the sooner 
this way is begun with childi-en, the easier it will be for 
them, and their |!^overnors too : and that this ought to 
be observed as an Inviolable maxim, that whatever once 
is denied them, they are certainly not to obtain by 
crying or importunity; unless one has a mind to teach 
tlieni to be impatient and troublesome, by rewaitling 
them for it, when they are so. 

^ 40. Those therefore that intend ever to go- _ . 
vem their childi-en, should begin it whilst they 
are very little; and look that they perfectly comply 
with the will of their parents. Would you have your 
son obedient to you when past a child ? Be sure then to 
establish the authority of a father, as sonn as he is capa- 
ble of submission, and can understand in whose power 
he is. If you would have him &tandin awe of you. im- 

! print it in his infancy ; and, as he approaches more to 
a man, admit him nearer to your familiarity'; so shall 
you have lilm yom* obedient subject (as is fit) whilst he 

I TOL. nil. D 
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is a child, and your affectionate friend when he ia a mail. 
For methinks ther mightily misplace the treatment due 
to their children, who are iiidiilgt'Dt and familiar when 
they are little, but severe to thcrii, and keep them at a 

^distance, when they are grown up. ^•'or liberty and in- 
dulgence can do no ^ood to children : their want of 
judgment makes them stand in need of restraint and dis- 
cipline. And, on the contraiy, imperiousness and se- 
verity is but an ill way of treating- men. who have reason 
of their own to guide them, unless you have a mind to 
make your children, when grown up, weary of you ; and 
secretlv to say within themselves, " Wlien will you die, 

father?" ~i 

^ 41. I imagine every one will judge it reasonable, fl 
that their children, when little, should look upon their ' 
parents as their lords, their absolute governors; and, as 
such, stand in awe of them : and that, when they €?ome 
to riper years, they should look on them as their best, 
as their only sure friends : and, as such, love and reve- 
rence tliera. The way I have mentioned, if I mistake 
not, is the only one to obtain tliis. We must look upon 
our children, when grown up, to be like ourselves ; with 
the same passions, the same desires. We would be 
thought rational creatures, and have our freedom; we 
love not to be uneasy under constant rebukes and brow- 
beatings; nor can we bear severe humours, and great 
distance in those we converse with. AVhoever has such 
treatment, when he is a man, will look out other com- 
pany, other friends, other conversation, with whom he 
can be at ease. If therefore a strict hand be kept over 
children from the beginning, they will in that age be 
tractable, and quietly submit to it, as never having 
known any other : and if, as they grow up to the use of 
reason, the rigour of government be, as they deserve it, 
gently relaxed, the father's brow more smoothed to 
them, and the distance by degrees abated : his former 
restraints will increase their love, when tbey find it was 
only a kindness for them, and a care to make them ca- 
pable to deserve the favour of their pai-ents and the 
esteem of every body else. 
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% 42. Thus much for the settling your authority over 
children in general. Fear and awe ought to give you 
the first power over their minds, and love and friendship 
in riper ycw:^ to hold it : for the time must come, when 

I they will be past the rod and correction ; and then, if 
the love of you make them not obedient and dutiful ; 
if the love of virtue and reputation keep them not in 
laudable courses ; I ask, what hold will you have upon 
them, to turn them to it? Indeed, fear of having a 
scanty portion, if they displease you, may make them 
slaves to your estate; but they will be nevertheless ill 
and wicked in private, and that restraint will not last 

, always. Everyman must some time or other be trusted 

I to himself, and his own conduct ; and he that \a a goed, 
a virtuous, and able man, must be made so within. And 
therefore what he is to receive from education, what is 
to sway and influence his life, must be something put 
into him betimes ; habits woven into the very principles 
of his nature ; and not a counterfeit carrioge, and dis- 
sembled outside, put on by fear, only to avoid the pre- 
sent anger of a father, who perhaps may disinherit him. 

^ 43. This being laid down in general, „ . , 
as the course ought to be taken, it is fit we 
come now to consider the parts of the discipline to be 
used a little more particularly. I have spoken so much 
of carrying a strict hand over children, that perhaps I 
shall be suspected of not considering enough what ia due 
to their tender age and constitutions. But that opinion 
will vanish, when you have heard me a little farther. 
For I am very apt to think, that great severity Of pu- 
nishment does but very little good ; nay, great harm in 
education : and I believe it will be found, that, ceteris 

, paribus, those children who have been most chastised, 
jt^om make the best men. All that I have hitherto 
contended for, is, that whatsoever vigour is necessary, it 

I is more to be used, the younger children arc ; and, hav- 
ing by a due application wrought its effect, it is to be 
relaxed, and changed into a mddcrsort of government. 
^ 44. A compliance and suppleness of their wills, 

, being by a steady hand introduced by parents, 

t before children have memories to retain the begtnuva^ 
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of it, will seem natural to them, and work aflerwarda 
in them as it' it were so ; preventing all occasions 
struggling, or repining. The only care is, that it 
begun early, and inflexibly kept to, till awe and i^pectJi 
be grown familiar, and there appears not the least 
luctancy in the submission, and ready obedience of 
their minds. When this reverence is once thus esta- 
blished, (which it must be early, or else it will coai 
pains and blows to recover it, and the more, the Ion 
it is deferred,) it is by it, mixed still with as much in 
dulgence, as tliey made not an ill use of, and not b; 
beating, chiding, or other servile punishments, they ar 
for the future to be governed, as they grow up to mo 
understanding. 

oi^j -1 ^ 4f5. That this is so, will be easily allowed, 
when it IS but considerea what is to be nimcd 
at, in an ingenuous education ; and upon what it turna^ 
1. He that has not a mastery over his inclinations, h© 
that knows not how to resist the importunity of pi-esen 
pleasure or pain, for the sake of what reason tells bim 
is fit to be done, wants the true principle of virtue and 
industiy, and is in danger of never being good for any 
thing. This temper, therefore, so contrary to unguided< 
nature, is to he got betimes ; and this habit, as tb 
true foundation of future ability and happiness, is to b^ 
wrought into the mind, as early as may be, even froiii4 
the first dawnings of any knowledge or apprehension in< 
children ; and so to be confirmed in them, by all th 
care and ways imaginable, by those who have the over- 
sight of their education. 

^ . . ^ 46. 2. On the other side, if the mind be? 

curbed, and humbled too much in children ;i 
if their spirits be abased and broken much, by too strict 
an hand over them ; they lose all their vigour and in* 
dustry, and are in a worse state than the former For, 
extravagant young fellows, that have liveliness and 
spirit, come sometimes to be set right, and so mak« 
able and great men : but dejected minds, timorous and 
tame, and low spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and 
very seldom attain to any thing. To avoid the danger 
that is on either hand is the great art : and[^e that has 
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found a way how to keep up a child's spirit, easy, active, 
and free ; and yet, at tJie same lime, to restrain him 
from many things he has a mind to, and to draw him 
to things that are nneasy to him ; he, I say, that knows 
how to reconcile these seeming contradictions, has, in 
my opinion, got the true secret of educationT^ ^ 

^ 4>7. The usual lazy and short way by chas- j^^ . 
tisement, and the rod, which is the only in- 
strument of government that tutors generally know, or 
ever think of, is the most unfit of any to be used in 
education ; Ixreausc it tends to both those mischiefs ; 
which as we have sho^vn, are the Scylla and Charyhdis, 
which, on the one hand or the other, ruin all that mis- 
carry. 

^48. 1. This kind of punishment contributes Tiot 
at all to the mastei7 of our natural propensity to indulge 
corporal and present pleasure, and to avoid pain at any 
rate; but rather encourages it; and thereby strengthens 
that in us, which is tlie mot, from whence spring all 
vicious actions, and the iritigularitics of life. From 
what other motive, but of sensual pleasure, and pain^ 
does a child act, who drudges at his book against his 
inclination, or abstains from eating unwholesome fruit, 
that he takes pleasure in, only out of fear of whipping. 
He in this only prefers the greater corporal jilcasure, or 
avoids the greater corporal pain. And what is it to 
govern his actions, and direct his conduct, hy such mo- 
tives as these ? what is it, I say, hut to cherish that 
principle in him, which it is our business to root out 
and destroy ? And therefore I cannot think any correc- 
tion useful to a child, where the shnnie of suffering for 
having done amiss docs not work more upon him than 
the pain. 

^ 49- ~- This sort of correction naturally breeds an 
aversion to that which it is the tutor's business to create 
a liking to. How obvious is it to obsen'e, that child- 
ren come to hate things which were at first acceptable 
to them, when they find themselves whipped and chid, 
and teased about them ; and it is not to be wondered 
at in them ; when grown men would not be able to be 
reconciled to any thin^ hy such ways. Vifho k \.Vv«% 
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that nrould not be disgusted witli any innocent recrea- 
tion, in itself indifferent to him, if he should with 
blows, or 111 language, be hauled to it, when he had no 
mind? or be constantly so treated, for some circum- 
stances in his application to it? This is natural to be 
so. Offensive circumstances ordinarily infect innocent 
things, winch they arc joined with ; and the very sight 
of a cup, wherein any one uses to take nauseous pbysicj 
turns his stomach; so that nothing will relish well out 
of it, tiaou^h the cup be everao clean, and wellsbaped, 
and of the richest materials. 

^ 50. 3. Such a sort of slavish discipline makes a 
slavish temper. The child submits, and dissembles 
obedience, whilst the fear of the rod hmigs over him ; 
but when that is removed, and, by being" out of sight, 
he can promise himself impunity, he gives the greater 
scope to his natural inclination ; which by this way is 
not at all altered, but on the contrary heightened and 
increased in him; and after such restraint, breaks out 
usually with the more violence. Or, 

^ 5X. 4. If severity carried to the hig;hest pitch 
does prevail, and works a cure upon the present unruly 
distemper, it is often bringing in the room of it worse 
and more dangerous disease, by breaking the mind ; 
and then, in the place of a disorderly young fellow, you 
have a low-spirited moped creature : who, liowever 
with his unnatural sobriety he may please silly people, 
who commend tamo inactive children, because they 
make no noise, nor give them any trouble ; yet, at last, 
will probably prove as uncomfortable a thing to his 
ii'iends, as lie will be, all his life, an useless thing to 
hiuitjclf and others. 

^ .52. Beating then, and all other sorts of 
slavish and corporal punishments, are not the 
discipline fit to be used in the education of those who 
would have wise, good, and ingenuous men: and there- 
fore very rarely to be applied, and that only on great 
occasions and cases of extremity. On the otiier side, 
to flatter cliildren by rewards of things that are pleasant 
to them, is as cai^efully to be avoided. He that will give 
to his son apples^ or sugar-plums, or what else of thii» 
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kind he is most delighted with, to make Mm learn his 
^Mvk, dues but authorise his love of pleasure, and 
cocker up thnt dangerous propensity, which he ought 
hy all means to suIkIuc and stifle in Jiim. You can 
never hope to teach him to master it, whilst you com- 
pound for the check you give his inclination in one 
place, by the satisfaction you propose to it in another. 
To make a good, a wise, and a virtuous man, it is fi| 
he should learn to cross his ap|)etite, and deny liis irh 
clinutiun, to riches, fuiery, or pleasing his palate, &c. 
whenever his reason advises the contrary, and his duty, 
reciuii'cs it. But when you draw him to do any thing 
that is fit, by the offer of money ; or reward the pains 
of learning' his book, by the pleasui'e of a luscious 
morsel; when yon promise him a lace-cravat, or a fine 
new suit, upon performance of some of his little tasks ; 
what do you. by proposing these as rewards^ but allow 
them to be the good things lie should aim at, and 
thci-eby eneoumge his longing for them, and accustom 
him to place his happiness in them ? Thus people, to 
prevail with childi-en to be industrious about their 
grammar, dancing, or some other such matter, of no 
great moment to the happiness or usefulness of their 
liveSj hy misapplied rewards and punishments, sacrifice 
their virtiic, invert the order of their education, and 
teach tliem luxury, pride, or covetousness, &c. For in 
this way, flattering those wrong inclinations, which 
they should restrain and suppress, they lay tlie founda- 
tions of those future vices, which cannot he avoided, 
hut by curbuig our desires, and accustoming them early 
to submit to rea»)n. 

^ 53. 1 say not this, that I would have children 
kept from the conveniencies or pleasures of life, that 
are not injurious to their health or virtue: on the con- 
trary, I would have their lives made as pleasant, and as 
agreeable to them as may he, in a plentiful enjoyment 
of whatsoever might innocently delight tliem : provided 
it be with this caution, that they have those enjoyments, 
only OS the consequences of the state of esteem and. 
acceptation they are in with their parents and gover- 
nors ; but they should never be offered or be&towed qql 
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them, as the reward of this or tliat particular perform- 
ance, that they show an aversion to, or to which they 
would not have applied themselves 'uithout that tempta- 
tion. 

^ 54. But if you take away the rod on one hand, and 
tliese little encouragements, which they are taken with, 
on the other; how then (will you say) «hall children be 
governed ? Remove hope and fear, and there is an end 
of all discipline. I grant, that good and evil, reward 
and punishment, are the only motives to a rational 
creature, these are the spur and reins, whereby all man- 
kind are set on work and guided, and therefore they, 
are to be made use of to children too. For I advi 
their parents and governors always to carry this in thei 
minds, that children are to he treated as rational 
tures. 

^ 55. Rewards, I grant, and punishments must be 
proposed to children, if wc intend to work upon themj 
The mistiike, I imagine, is, that those that are general! 
made use of, arc ill chosen. The pains and plcasu 
of the body are, I think, of ill consequence, when made 
the rewards and punishments whereby men would pre*. 
vail on their children : for, as I said before, they ser 
but to increase and strengthen those inclinations, whic 
it is our business to subdue and master. What principle 
of virtue do you lay in a child, if you will redeem 
his desires of one pleasure by the proposal of another 
This is but to enlarge his appetitCj and instruct it 
wander. If a child cries for an unwholesome and dan 
gerous fruit, ynu purchase his quiet by giving him a 
less hurtful sweet-meat. This perhaps may preserve 
his health, but spoils his mind, and sets that farther out 
of order. For here you only change the object ; but 
flatter still his appetite, and allow that must be satisfied, 
wherein, as I liave showed, lies the root of the mischief: 
and till you bring hiiu to he able to hear a denial of 
that satisfaction, the child may at present he quiet and 
orderly, but the disense is not cured. By this way of 
proceeding you foment and cherish in him that which 
is the spring from whence all the evil flows; which 
will be sure on the next occasion to break out again 
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with more violence, give him stronger longingSj and 
you more trouble. 

^ 56. The rewards and piiniiihments then 

Iwhei-eby we should keep children in order, I^^P"*"*"*- 
quite of another kind ; and of that force, that when 

f we can j^t them once to work, the business, I think, 
done, and the difficulty is over. Esteem and disgrace 
of all others, the most powerful incentives to the 
mind, when once it is braiig^ht to ixlish thein. If you 
can once get into children a love of credit, and an ap- 
prehension of shame and disgrace, you have put into 
them the true ])rinciple, which will constantly work, 

tand incline them to the right. But it will be asked, 

I How shall this be done? 

I confess, it does not, at first appearance, want some 
difficulty; hut yet I think it worth our while to seek 
the ways (and practise them when found) to attain this, 
which I look on as tlie great secret of education. 

^ 57. Fii-st, children (earlier perhaps than we think) 
arc very sensible nf praise and commendation. They 
find a pleasurc in being esteemed and valued, especially 
by their parents, and those whom they depend on. If 
tlierefore the father caress and commend them, when 
thej' do well; show a cold and neglectful countenance 
to them upon doing ill; and this accompanied by a 
Ukc carriage of the mother, and all others that are 
about them ; it will in a little time make them sensible 
of the difference : and this, if constantly observed, I 
doubt not but will of itself work more than threats or 
blows, which lose their force, when once grown com* 
mou, and are of no use when shame does not attend 
them ; and therefore arc to be forborn, and never to 
be used, but in the case hereafter mentioned, when it 
is brought to extremity. 

^ 58. But secondly, to make the sense of esteem or 
disgrace sink the deeper, and be of the more weight, 
other agreeable or disagreeable things should constantly 
arcnmpany these difierent slates; not as particular re- 
wards and punishments of this or that particular action, 
hut as necessarily, belonging to, and constantly attend- 
ing one, who by his carriage has brouglit himself iutu 
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a state of disgrace or commendation. By which way 
of treating them, children may as much as possible be 
hronght to conceive, that thcwe that arc commended 
and in esteem for doing well, will necessarily he U.-loved 
and cherished by every body, and have all other good 
things as a conser|uencc of it; and, on the other bidej 
when any one by mi&carriagc falls into dis-esteem, and 
cares not to preserve his credit, lie will unavoidably fall 
under neglect and contempt : and, in that state, the 
want of whatever might satisfy or delight hiin, will 
follow. In this way the objects of their desires are 
made assisting to virtue ; when a settled experience 
It'om the beginning teaches children, that the things 
they delight in, belong to, and are to bo enjoyed by 
those only, who are in a state of reputation^ If by 
these means you can come once to shame them out of 
their faults, (for besides that, I would willingly have no 
jjunishment,) and make tliem in love with the pleasure 
of being well thought on, you may turn them as you 
please, and they will be in love with all the ways of 
virtue. 

^ 59. The great difficulty here is, I imagine, from 
the folly and jicrvcrsenoss of servants, who arc hardly 
to be hindered from crossing herein the design of tlje 
father and mother. Children, discountenanced by their 
parents for any fault, find usually a I'efuge and relief in 
the caresses of those foolish flatterers, who thereby undo 
whatever the [larcnts endeavour to establish. When 
the father or mother looks sour on the child, every body 
else sliould put on the same coldness to him, and 
nobody give him countenance, till forgiveness asked, 
and a reformation of his fault, has set htm right again, 
and restored him to his former credit. Jf this were 
constantly observed, I guess there would be little need 
of blows or chiding : their own ease and satisfaction 
would quickly teach children to couit commendation, 
and avoid doing that, which they found every body 
condemned, and tliey were sure to suffer for, without 
being chid or beaten. This wouhi teach them modesty 
and shame ; and they would quickly come to have a 
natmal abhorrence for tliat, which they found made 
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them slighted and neglected by every body. But faow 
this inconvenience from servants is to be remedied, I 
must leave to parents care and consideration. Only 
I tliink it of preat importance ; and that they are 
very Iwppy, who can }»;et discreet people about their 
children. 

^ 60. Frequent beating' or chiding is there- 
fore carefully to bo avoided ; because this sort 
of correction never produces any good, farther than it 
serves to raise shame and abhorrence of the miscarriago 
that brought it on them. And if the greatest part of 
the trouble be not the sense that they have done amiss, 
and the apprehension that they have drawn on them- 
gelvcs the Just displeasure of their best friends, the pain 
of wliipping will work but an imperfect cure. It only 
patches up for the present, and skins it over, but 
reaches not to tlic bottom of the 501*6. Ingenuousi 
shame, and the apprehension of displeasure^ are tha 
only true restraints ; these alone ought to hold tha 
reins, and keep the child in order. But corporaE 
punishments must necessarily lose that cflect. and wear 
out the sense of shame, where they frcr|uentiy return. 
Shame in childrrn has the same place that modesty baa 
in women ; which cannot lie kept, and often transgressed 
against. And as to the apprehension of displeasure in 
the parents, they will come to be very insignificant, if 
the marks of that displeasure quickly cease, and a fewr 
blows fully expiate. Parents should well consider what 
faults in their cliildrcn are weighty enough to deserve 
the declaration of their anger: but when Ihcir displea- 
sure is once declared to a degree that carries any punlslh 
mcttt with it, they ought not presently to lay by the 
seventy of theu: brows, but to restore their children to 
their former grace with some difficulty ; and delay a 
full i-econciliation, till their couformity, and more thaa 
ordiuaiy lueiit. make guod their amendment If this 
be not so oi-dercd, puui^hmeIlt will by familiarity be- 
come a mere thing of cuur-te, and lone all its influence; 
ofiending, being chastised^ and then forgiven, will lie 
thought as natural and necessary as noon, night, aodj 
morning, following one another. 
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^61. Concerning reputation, I shall onlj 
Reputation. ,^j„g(.j. jj^j^ ^^^ (j^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^f^^ . ^j^g^ thought 

it be not the true principle and measure of virtue, (fori 
that is the knowledge of a man's duty, and the satis- 
faction it is to obey his Maker, in following the dic- 
tates of that light God has given him, with the hoprs! 
of acceptation and reward,) yet it is that which comes j 
nearest to it : and being the testimony and applause 
that otlier people's reason, as it were, by a commoni 
consent, gives to virtuous and well-ordered actions, it' 
is the proper guide and encouragement of children, till] 
they grow able to judge for themselves, and to find' 
what is right by their own reason. 

i} 62. This considei'ation may direct parents, how tO' 
manage themselves in reproving and commending their] 
children. The rebukes and chiding, which their faults 1 
will sometimes make hardly to be avoided, should not 
only !«; in sober, grave, and unpassionatc words, but 
also alone and in private : but the commendations child* 
ren deserve they should receive before othei-s. This I 
doubles the rewaid, by spreading their praise; but the' 
backwardness parents show in divulging their faults, 
will make them spt a greater value on their credit them- 
selves, and teach them to he the more careful to pre- 
serve the good opinion of others, whilst they think they 
have it ; but when, being exposed to shame, by publish- 
|- ing their miscarriages, they give it up for lost, that 
check upon them is taken off; and they will be the less 
careful to preserve others good thoughts of them, the 
more they suspect that their reputation with them is] 
already blemished, 

§ 63. But if a right course be taken with 
mess. j.]jjyj.gjj^ there will not be so much need of 
the application of the common rewards and punish- 
tncnts, as we imagined, and as the general practice has 
established. For all their innocent folly, playing, and 
childish actions, are to be left j>erfectly free and unre- 
strained, as far as they can consist witli the respect due 
to those that ave present; and that with the greatest al- 
lowance. If these faults of their age, rather than of 
the children themselvesj werCj as they should be, left 
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only to time, and imitation, and riper years to cure, 
children would escape a great deal of misapplied and 
useless correction ; which cither fails to over]iower the 
natural disposition of their childhood, and aOt by an in- 
fectual fainilianty, makes correction in other neces- 
[sary cases of less use ; or else if it he of force to restrain 
fthe natural gaiety of that age, it serves only to spoil 
kthc temper both of body and mind. If the noise and 
t bustle of their play prove at any time inconvenient, or 
[unsuitable to the place or company they are in, (which 
[can only be where their parents are.) a look or a word 
from the father or mother, if they have established the 
authority they should, will be euoiigh either to remove, 
or quiet them for that time. But this gamesome hu- 
mour, which is wisely adapted, by nature to their age 
and temper, should rather be encouraged, to keep up 
E their spirits, and impiuve their .strength and health, 
than curlied or restrained : and the chief art is to make 
all that they have to do, sport and play too. 

^ 64'.t,And here give me leave to take notice RuIp-" 
of one thing I think a fault in the ordinary me- 
thod of education ; and that is, the charging of child- 
ren's memories, ujron all occasions, with rules and pre- 
cepts, which they often do not understand, and are 
constantly as soon forgot as givenT^ If it be some actior^ 
you would have done, or done otherwise; whenever 
they forget or do it awkwardly, make them do it over 
and over again, till they are perfect : whereby you will 
get these two advantages : First, to see whether it be 
an action they can do, or is fit to be expected of them. 
For sometimes children are bid to do things, which, 
upon trial, they are found not able to do ; and had need, 
be taught and exercised in, before they are required to 
do them. Hut it is much easier for a tutor to com- 
mand, than to teach. Secondly, another thing got by 
it will be this, that by repeating the same action, till 
it be grown liahitual in them, the performance will 
not depend on memory, or reflection, the concomitant 
of prudence and age, and not of childhood; hut will 
be natural in them. Thus, bowing to a gentleman 
when he salutes him, and looking in his lace when h«, 
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speaks to him, is by constant use as natural to a well- 
bred man, as breathing; it requires no thought, no 
reflection. Having- this way cured in your child any 
fault, it is cured lor ever : and thus, one by one, you 
may weed them out all, and plant what habits you 
please. 

^ 65. I have seen parents so heap rules on their child- 
ren, that it was impositible for the poor little ones to 
remember a tenth part of them, much less to observe 
them. However, they were either by words or blows 
corrected for the breach of those multiplied and often 
very iraiiertinent precepts. Whence it nnturnlly fol- 
lowed, that the children minded not vi^hat was said to 
them ; when it was evident to them, that no attention 
they were capable of, was sufficient to preserve them 
from transgivssion, and tlie rebukes whieli followed it. 

Let therefore your rules to your son be as few as is 
possible, and rather fewer tlian more than seem abso- 
lutely necessary. For if you burden him with many 
rules, one of these two things must necessarily follow, 
that either he must bo very often punished, which will 
be of ill consequence, by making punishment too fre- 
quent and familiar ; or else you must let the transgres- 
sions of some of your rules go unpunished, whereby 
Ihey will of course grow contemptible, and your autho- 
rity become cheap to him. Make but few laws, but 
see they be well oliserved, when once made. Few years 
require but few laws ; and as his age increases, when 
one rule is by practice well established, you may add 
another. 

^ (it). But pray remember, children are not to be 
taught by rules, which will be always slipping out of 
their memories. What you think necessary for them to 
do, settle in them by an indispensable practice, as often 
as the occasion returns; and, if it l>e possible, make 
. occasions. This will beget habits in them, 
which, being once established, operate of 
themselves, easily and naturally, without the assistance 
of the raeraoiy. But here let me give two cautions : 
1. The one is, that you keep them to the practice of 
what you would have grow in{p a habit in them, by 
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kind words and gentle admonition ■!, rather as minding 
them of what they forget, than by harsh rebukes and 
chiding as if they were wilfully gnilty. £d!y. Another 
^tbing you are to take care of, is, not to endeavour to 
Jttic too many habits at once, lest by a variety you 
confound them, and so perfect none, When constant 
stom has made any one thing easy and natural to 
them, and they practise it without reflection, you may 
Ihen go on to another. 

''I'his method of teaching children by a re- p 

ited pi^ctice, and the same action done over 

id over again, under the eye and direction of the 

tutor, till they have got the habit of doing it well, and 

not by relying on rules trusted to their memories ; has 

^BO many advantages, which way soever we consider it, 

that I cannot but wonder (if ill customs could be won- 

lered at in anything) how it could possibly be so much 

^neglected. I shall name one more that comes now in 

liny way. By this method we shall see, whether what 

fis required of him be adapted to his capacity, and any 

iWay suited to the child's natural genius and constitu- 

^tion: for that too must be considered in a right cduca- 

We must not hope wholly to change theh- origi- 

i^nal tempers, nor make the gay pensive and grave, nor 

the melancholy sportive, without spoiling them. God 

I has stamped certain characters upon men's minds, which, 

h'ke their shajres, may perhaps be a little mended ; hot 

fcaii liardly be totally altered and transformed into the 

contrary. 

He therefore that is about children, should well study 
their natures and aptitudes, and see, by often tiials, 
what turn they easily take, and what becomes them ; 
I observe what their native stock is, how it may be im- 
' proved, and what it is fit for : he should consider what 
they want, whether they be capable of having it wrought 
Into them by industry, and incorporated there by prac- 
tice ; and whether it be worth while to endeavour it, 
iFor in n>any cases, all that we can do, or should aim 
I'M, is, to make the best of what nature has given, to 
?vcnt the vices and faults to which such a conslitu- 
[tion is most inclined, and give it all the advantages it. 
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Js capable ofjj Every one's natural genius should 
carried as far as it could ; but to attempt the puttin 
another upon him, will lie but lalwur in vain ; an 
what is so plaistered on, will at best sit hut untowardly, 
and have always hang-ing to it the ungraccfulncss 
constraint and affectation. 

Afleptflti Affectation is not, I confess, an early faul 

of childhood, or the product of untaught 
nature : it is of that sort of weeds, which grow not in 
the wild uncultivated waste, but in garden-plots, under 
the negligent hand, or unskilful care of a gardener. 
Management and instruction, and some sense of the 
necessity of breeding, are requisite to make any one 
capable of affectation, which endeavours to correct 
natural defects, and has always the laudable aim of 
pleasing, though it always .misses it ; and the more it 
labours to put on gracefulness, the farther it is from it. 
For this reason it is the more carefully to be watclied, 
because it is the pro^wr fault of education ; a perverted 
education indeed, but such as young people often fall 
into, either by their own mistake, or the ill conduct o£^ 
those about them. , 1 

He that will examine wherein that gracefulness lies, 
which always pleases, will find it arises from that na» 
tural coherence, which appears between the thing done, 
and such a temper of mind, as cannot but be approved 
of as suitable to the occasion. We cannot but be 
pleased with an humane, friendly, civil temper, when- 
ever we meet with It. A mind free, and master of itself 
and all its actions, not low and imrrow, not haughty 
and insolent, not blemished with any great defect ; isi 
what every one is taken with. The actions, which 
naturally flow from such a well-formed mind, please 
us also, as the genuine marks of it j and being, as it 
were, natural emanations from the spirit and disposi^ 
lion within, cannot but be easy and unconstrained* 
This seems to me to be that t>eauty, whicli shines 
thrmigh some men's actions, sets off all that they do, 
and takes with all they come near ; when by a constant 
practice they have fashioned their carriage, and made 
all those little expressions of civility and respect, which 
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nature or custom has established in convcrRafioH) so 
easy to Ibemselves, thnt they seem not. flrtificinl or stu- 
flirrf, but iiatnrally to follow from n sw^eetness of mind 
and a well-titrned disposition. 

On the other side, affectation is an awkward and 
forced imitation of wbfit sbotild be genuine and easy, 
wanting the Iieauty that accompanies what is natural ; 
because there is nln-avs a disagreement between the out- 
ward action, and the mind within, one of tliese two 
ways: 1. Either when h man would outwaidly put on 
a disposition of mind, which then be really has not, but 
etideavours by a forced carriai^e to make show of; yet 
50. that the constraint he is under, discovers itself: and 
thus men affect sometimes to appear sad, merry^ <M( 
kind, when, in truth, they are not so, 

2. The other is, when they do not endeavour to 
make show of dispositions of mind, which they have 
not, but to express those they have by a can-iage not 
suited to them ; and such in conversation nrc all con- 
strained motions, actions, words, or looks, w^hich, though 
designed to show either their res|}ect or civility to the 
company, or their satisfaction and easiness in it, are not 
>*et natural nor genuine marks of the one or the other; 
Iwit rather of some defect or mistake within. Imitation 
of otliers, without discerning what is graceful in them, 
or what is pecidiar to their characters, often makes a 
great part of this. But affectation of all kinds, whence- 
soever it proceeds, is always offensive : because we 
naturally hate whatever is counterfeit ; and condemn 
those who have nothing better to recommend them- 
selves by. 

Plain and rough nature, left to itself, is much better 
than an artificial ungracefulncss, and such studied ways 
nf twing ill -fashioned. The want of an accomplish- 
ment, or some defect in our behaviour, coming short of 
Uic utmost gracefulness, often escajies observation and 
censure. IJut afl'ectation in any part of our carriage, is 
lighting up a candle to our defects; and never fails to 
make us Ik? taken notice of, either ns wanting sense, or 
wanting sincerity. This governors ought the more 
diligently to look after ; because as I above observed, it 
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is an acquired ugliness, owing- to mistaken education ; 
few being guilty of it, but those who pretend to breed- 
ing, and would not be thought ignorant of what 
fashionable and becoming in conveisatiun ; and, if 
mistake not, it has often its rise iVoni the laity adrnoni-;^ 
tions of those who give rules, and propose examples, ^ 
without joining praclice with their instructions, and 
making their pupils repeat the action in their sight^HJ 
that they may correct what is indecent or constrained 
in it, till it be perfected into an habitual and becoming 
easiness. 

^ 67. Manners, as they call it, about wbic 
children are so often perplexed, and have 
many goodly exhortations made them, by their wis 
mnids and governesses, I think, arc rather to be learn 
^ by example llian rules; and then children, if kept ou 
of ill company, will take a pride to behave themselv 
prettily, after the fashion of otiiers, perceiving them- 
selves esteemed aud commended for it. But, if by a 
little negligence in this part, the boy should not put oif 
his hat, nor make k'gs very gracefully, a da^cillg^, 
master will cure that defect, and wij)e oil all that plair 
ness of nature, which the a-la-mode people call clown-? 
lishness. And since nothing appears to nie to give chil 
idren so much becoming confideiici.* and behaviour, and 
so to raise them to the conversation of those above their 
Dan ■ ^^^* ^^ dancing ; I think they should be taught 

to dance, as soon as they are capable of leai-n* 
ling it. For, though this consist only in outward grace-^fl 
'fulness of motion, yet, I know not how, it gives children 
inanly thoughts and carriage, more than any thing. But 
Intherwise 1 would not have little children much tor- 
mented about punctilios, or niceties of breeding. j; 
Never trouble yourself about those faults in them, 
which you know age will cure. And therefore want of 
well-fashioned civility in the carriage, whilst civility ift^ 
not wanting in the mind, {for there you must take care — 
to plant it early,) should be the parents least care, whilst 
they are young. If his tender mind be filled with a 
veneration for his jjarents and teachers, wliicli consists 
IP love and esteem, and a fear to offend them ; and 
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with respect and g-ood-will to all people ; that respect 
will of itself teach those ways of expressing it, which he 
observes most acceptJihle. Be sure to keep up in him 
the principles of good-pature and kindness; make them 
as habitual as you can, by credit and commendatioD, 
and the good thiiicfs accompanyinjif that state ; and when 
Ibey have taken root iti his nii:Kl, and are settled there 
by a continued practice^ fear not ; the ornaments of 
L-onvei*sation, and the outside of fashionable manners, 
will come in their due time, if, when they are removed 
out of their maid's care, they aix: put into the hands of 
a woH-bred man to be their f^overnor. 

Whilst they are very youug-, any carelessness is to be 
liornc with in children, that carries not with it the 
marks of pride or iH-natui"p : but those, whenever they 
appear in any action, arc to be corrected immediately, 
by the ways above mentioned. What I have said cou- 
ceniin^ manners, I would not have so understood, as if 
I meant that those, who Iiave the Judgment to do it, 
should not gently fashion the motions and carriage of 
children, when they are ver)' young. It would he of 
great advanlag:e, if they had people about them, from 
their lK*in^ first able to go, that had the skill, and 
would take the right way to do it. That which I com- 
plain of is the wrong course that is usually taken in this 
matter. Cliildrcn who were ne^-er taught any such 
thing as Ix-havinur, arc often (especially when strangers 
are present) chid for having some way or other failed in 
good manners, and have thereupon reproofs and precepts 
heaped upon them, concfirniug pnttiog off their hats, 
or making of legs. &c. Though in this those concerned 
pretend to correct the child, yet, in truth, for the most 
part, it is but to cover their own shame : and they lay 
the blame on the poor little ones, sometimes passion- 
ately enough, to divert it from themselves, for fear the 
by.standcrs should impute to their want of care and skill 
the child's ill behaviour. 

For, as for the children themselves, they are never 
one jot l>cttered by such occasional lectures : they at 
other times should Ire shown what to do, and by reite- 
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rated actions be fashioned before-hand into the practice^ 
of what is fit and becoming ; and not told, and talked 
to do upon the spot, wliat thoy have never been bcciis«^ 
tomed to, nor know how to do as they should l to hnre V 
and rate them thus at every turn, is not to teach them, 
but tn vex and torment them to no purpose. They.^ 
should be let alone, rather titan chid for a fault, whichV 
is none of theirs, nor is in their poner to mend for 
speaking to. And it were mucli better tiieir natura]. 
chiidish Deglig:encT, or jjlaimiess, should be left to tlie 
care of riper yeai^, than that they should frequentljf^l 
have rebukes misplaced upon them, which neither do, 
nor can give them graceful motions. If their minds 
are well disposed, and pnncipled witli inward ciTilityn| 
a great jiart of the roughness, which sticks to the out- 
side for want of better leaching, time and observation 
will rub off", as they grow up, if they are bred in good 
company ; hut if in ill, aU the rules in the w orld, all the 
correction imaginable, will not be able to polish them. 
For you must take this for a certain truth, that let them 
linve what instructions you will, and ever so learned 
lectures of breeding daily inculcidatcd into thcui, that 
which will most influence their corriage, will be the 
company they converse with, and the fashion of those 
about them. Cliildren (nay, and men loo) do most by 
example. We are all a sort of chameleons, that still 
take a tincture from things near us ; nor is it to be 
wondered at in children, who better understand what 
they see, than what they hear. 

■^ 6S. I mentioned above, one great mischief that 
came by servants to childi-en, when by their flatteries 
they lake off the edge and force of the parents rebukes, 
and so lessen their authority. And here is another 
great inconvenience, which children i-eceive from the 
ill examples which they meet with, amongst the meaner 
servants. 

They are whnlly, if possible, to be kept from such 
convei-sation : for the contagion of these ill precedents, 
both in civibty and virtue, Itfimhly infecls ehitdreri, as 
often as they come within reach of it. They frequently 
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learn, from unbred or debauched servants, such lan- 
gtin^, untovvardly tricks and vices, as otherwise they 
possibly would Ije iffuorant of all their lives. 

^ 69. It is a hard matter whoUy to prevent this mis- 
chief. You will iiave very good luck if you never have 
ft clownish or ncions seiTant, and if from them your 
children never get any infection. But yet, as much 
must be done towards it, as can be ; and the children 
kept as much as may be • in the company of their pa- 
rents, and tJiose to whose care they are committed. 
To this pui-jjose, their being in their presence should be 
made easy to them : they should be allowed the Iil)ertie3 
and freedom suitable to their ages, and not be held 
under unnecessary restraints, when in their parent's 
or governor's sight. If it be a prison to them, it is no 
wonder thoy should not like it. They must not be hin- 
dered from being children, or from playing or doing as 
children ; but from doing ill. All other liberty is to lie 
allowed them. Next, to make them in love p 
with the company of their parents, they should 
receive all their good things there, and from their hands. 
The servants should be hindered from making court to 
thera, by giving them stiong drink, wine, fruit, play- 
thingSf and other such matters, which may make them 
in love with their conversation. 

^ 70. Having named company, I nm almost ready to 
throw away my jien, and trouble you no farther on this 
subject. For since that does more than all precepts, 
rules, and instructions, mcthinks it is ahnost wholly in 
vain to make a long discourse of other things, and to 
talk of that almost to no purpose. For you will be 
i^'ady to say, " What shall I do with my son ? If I 
** keep him always at home, he will be in danger to lie 
** my young master; and if I send him abroad, how is 
** it possible tu keep him from the contagion of mde- 
" ness and vice, which is every-where so in fashion ? 



*'How much the Romonii thought the cJuuition of tlieir children 
alnuocsi thfLt properly belonged tu the ;[)arcnl^ thcmibL'lvcs .see in 
Suetonius, AngUKt. nect. (fK Plutarch ui vtii Catonis CeHsnris ; 
Diodonu Siciilus, I. 2. cnp. S, 
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** In my house he will perhaps be more innocent, but 
" more ignorant too of the world : wanting there 
" change of company, and being used constantly to 
" the same faces, he will, when he comes abroad, be a 
" sheepish or conceited creature." 

I confess, both sides have their inconvcnicncies. Beiny ] 
abroad, it is true, will make him bolder, and better I 
able to bustle and shift amongst boys of his own age; 
and the emulation of school- fellows often puts Ufe and< 
industry into young lads. But till you can find a school, 
wherein it is possible for the master to look after the 
manners of his scholars, and can show as great etfects 
of his care of forming their minds to virtue, and their' 
carriage to good breeding, as of forming their tongues 
to the learned languages ; you must confess, that you 
have a strange value for words, when, prcferrint; the, 
languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans to that 
which made them such brave men, you think it worth 
while to hazard your son's innocence and virtue, for a- 
little Greek and I^atin. For, as for that boldness and 
spirit, which lads get amongst their play-fellowa at 
school, it has ordinarily such a mixture of rudeness, 
and an ill-turned confidence, that those misbecoming 
and disingenuous ways of shifting in the world must be 
unlearned, and all the tinctnre washed out again, to 
make way for better principles, and such maiiners as 
make a truly worthy man. He that considers how 
diametrically opposite the skill of living well, and 
managing, as a man should do, his a0airs in the world, 
is to that nialapei'tness, tricking, or violence, learnt 
among school-boys, will think the faults of a privater 
education infinitely to be prefeired to such improve- 
ments ; and will take care to preserve his child's inno- 
cence and modesty at home, as being nearer of kin, and 
more in the way of those qualities, which make a use- 
ful and able man. Nor does any one find, or so much 
as suspect, that the retirement and bashfulness, which 
their daughters are brought up in, makes them less 
knowing or less able women. Conversation, w hen they 
Come into the world, soon gives them a becoming 
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assurance; and whatsoever, beyond that, tliere is of 
roug'h and boisterous, may in men lie very well spared 
too : for coura^* and steadiness, as I take it, lie not in 
roughness and ill breeding. 

Virtue is harder to be got, than a knowledge of the 
world ; an<l, if lost in a vninig man, is seldom ifco- 
Tered. Sheepishness and i-j^noranee of the world, the 
faults imputed to a pi-ivate education, are neither the 
necessary consequences of being- bred at home; nor, if 
they were, are they incurable evils. Vice is the more 
8tubb(ii-n, as well as the more dang;erous evil of the two ; 
and therefore, in the first |i!ace, to be fenced against. 
If that sheepish softness, wliicli oiten enervates those, 
who ai-e bred like fondlinj^s at home, be carefully to be 
avoided, it is principally so for virtue's sake ; lor tear lest 
such a yielding" temper should be too susceptible of vi- 
dous impressions, and expose the novice too easily to be 
corrupted. A young man, before he leaves the shelter 
of his father's bouse, and the guai-d of a tutor, should be 
fortified with i*esolution, aud made acquainted with men, 
to secure his virtue ; lest he should be led into some ruin- 
ous course, or fatal precipice, before he Is sufficiently 
acquainted M'ith the dangers of conversation, and has 
steadiness enough not to yield to every lem]>tation. 
Were it not for this, a young man's hashfidness, and ig- 
norance of the world, would not so much need an early 
care. Conversation would cure it in n great measure; 
or, il' that will not do it early enough, it is only a stronger 
reason for a good tutor at home. Foi-, if pains he to be 
taken to give him a manly air and assurance l)etimes,' 
it is diiefly as a fence to his virtue, when he goes into 
the world, under his own conduct. 

It is preposterous, therefore, to samfice his inno- 
cency to the attaining of confidence, antl some little 
skill of bustling for himself among others, by his con- 
versation with ill-bred and vicious hoys; when the 
chief use of that slurdiness, and standing upon hjs own 
legs, is only for the preservation of his virtue. For if 
confidence or cunning come once to mix m ith vice, and 
support his miscarriages, he is only the surer lost ; and 
you must undo again, and strip him of that he has got 
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from hia companions, or give hiin up to ruin. Boys 
win unnvoidalily be taught assurance by cunveisutiun 
with men, when they are brought into it ; and that is 
'time enough. Modesty and submission, till then, better 
fits them for instruction : and therefore there needs not 
any ^cat care to stock them with confidence before- 
hand. That which retjuiies most time, pains, and assi- 
duity, is to woj'k into them the principles and practice 
of virtue and good breeding. This is the seasoning 
they bliould be prepai-ed with, so as not easily to be 
got out again : this they had need to be well provided 
with. For conversation, when they come into the 
world, will add to titeir knowledge and assurance, but 
l>e too apt to take from their virtue ; which therefore 
they ought to he plentifully stored with, and have that 
tincture sunk deep into them. 

How they should he fitted for conversation, and 
entered into the world, when they are ripe lor it, we 
shall consider in another place. But how any one's 
being- put into a mixed hei'd of unruly boys, and there 
learning to vvTungle at trap, or rook at span-farthing, 
fits him for civil conversation, or business, I do not 
see. And what qualities are ordinaiily to be got from 
such a troop of play-fellows, as schools usually assemble 
together, from pai'cnts of all kinds, that a father should 
so much covet it, is hard to divine. I am s\ire, he who"" 
is able to be at the charge of a tutor, at home, may 
there give his son a more genteel carriage, more manly 
thoughts, and a sense of what is worthy and Ixicomiug, 
with a greater proficiency in learning into the bargain, 
and ripen liini up sooner into a man ; than any at school 
can do. Not that I blame the school-master in this, or 
think it to be laid to his charge. The diflereiice is 
great between two or three pupils in tlie same house, 
and three or fourscoie boys lodged Up and down. For, 
let the master's industry and skill he ever so great, it is 
impossible he should have 50 or 100 scholars under h s 
eye, any longer than they are in the school together : 
nor can it he expected, that lie should instruct them 
successfully in any tiling but their books ; the forming' 
of their minds and manners requiring a constant atten- 
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Uon, and particular uppUcQtion to every single buy ; 
which is iinpussible in a iiumeruus flock, and would be 
wliolly in vain, (could lie have time to study and cor- 
rect every one's particular dclVcts and wrong incliua- 
tious,) when the lad was to bu left to himself, or the 
prevailing infection of his fellows, the g^reatcst part of 
Uie four-and-tvveuty hours. -^ 

But fathers, observing that fortune is often nost 
successfully courted by bold and bustling men, are glad 
to see their sons pert and forward betimes ; take it for 
an happy omen, that they will be thriving men, and 
look on the tricks they ])lay their school -fellow s» or 
learn from them, as a proficiency in the ait of living, 
and making tlieir way through the world. But I must 
take the liberty to say, that lie that lays the foundation 
of his son's Ibrtune in virtue and good breeding, takes 
the only sure and warrantable way. And it is not the 
waggeries or cheats practised among school-boys, it is 
not tlieu' roughness one to another, nor the well-laid 
plots of robbing an orchard together, tliat makes an 
able man ; but the principles of justice, generosity, and 
sobriety, joined witli observation and industry, quali- 
ties which I Judge school-boys do not learn much of 
one anottipr. And if a young gentleman, bred at home, 
lie not taught more of tiieui, than he could learn at 
sehuol, his father has made a very ill choice of a tutor. 
Take a hoy from the top of a grammar-school, and one 
of the same age, bred as he should be in his father's fa- 
mily, and bring them into good company together ; 
nnd then see wliidi of the two will have the more manly 
carriage, and addi'ess himself witli the more becoming 
assurance to strangers. Here I imagine the school-hoy's 
confidence will either fail or discredit him ; and if it 
be such as fits him only for the conversation of boys, he 
bad better be without it. 

Vice, if we may believe tlie general com- „ 
plaint, ripens so fast tiuw-a-days, and runs up 
to seed so early in young people, that it is impossible 
to keep a lad from the spreading contagion, if yon will 
ventui-e him abroad in the herd, and trust to chance^ 
or his own inclination, for the choice of his cun)[>any 
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dtschooL By what fate vice has so thriven amongst us 
these few years past, and by what hands it has been 
nursed up into so uncoiitrollt-d a donunion, I shall leave 
to others to incniire. I wish that those who complain 
of the great decay of christian piety and virtue every- 
where, and of learninj;- and ac<jaired improvements in 
the gentry of this generation, would consider how to 
retrieve them in the next. This I am sure, that, if the 
foundation of it be not laid in the education and prin- 
cipling of the youth, all other endeavours will Ite in 
vain. And if the innocence, sobriety, and industry of 
those who arc coming up, be not taken care of and 
preserved, it will be ridiculous to expect, that those 
who are to succeed next on the stage, siiould abound in 
that virtue, ability, and learning, which has hitherto 
made England considerable in the world. I was going 
to add courage too, though it has been looked on as 
the natural inheritance of Englishmen. What has been 
talked of some late actions at sea, of a kind unknown 
to our ancestors, gives me occasion to say, that de- 
bauchery sinks the courage of men ; and when disso- 
luteness has eaten out the sense of true honour, braveiy 
seldom stays long after it. And I think it impossible 
to find an instance of any nation, however renowned 
for their valour, who ever kept their credit in arms, or 
made themselves redoubtable amongst theii- neighbours, 
after corruption had once broke through, and dissolved il 
the restraint of discipline; and vice was grown to such ■ 
a head, that it durst show itself barefuced, without 
being out of countenance. 

It is virtue then, direct virtue, which is the 
hard and valuable part to he aimed at in edu- 
cation ; and not a forward pertness, or any little arts 
of shifting. All other considerations and accomphsh- 
ments should give way, and he post[>oned, to this. 
This is the solid and substantial good, which tutors 
should not only read lectures, and talk of; but the la- 
bour and art of education should furnish the mind with, 
and fasten there, and never cease till the young man had 
a true relish of it, and placed his strength, his glory, 
and his plensui-e in it. 
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The more this advances, the easier way wUl ',. 
be made for other accomplishments in their 
turns. For he that is brought to siibuiit to virtue, will 
not be refractory, or resty.. in any thing that becomes 
him. And therefore I cannot but prefer breedioj^ of a 
young gentleman at home in his father's sight, under a 
good governor, as much the best and safest way to this 
great and main end of education ; when it can be had, 
and is ordered as it should be. Gentlemen's houses are 
seldom witliout variety of company : they should use 
their sons to all the strange faces that come thei-e, and 
engage them in conversation with men of parts and 
breeding, as soon as they are capable of it. And why 
those, who live in the country, should not take them 
wiih them, when they make visits of civility to their 
neighbours, I know not : this 1 am sure, a father that 
breeds his son at home, has the opportunity to have 
bim more in his own company, and tlierc give him 
what encouragement he tliinks fit : and can keep bim 
better from the taint of servants, and tlie meaner sort 
of people, than is possible to be done abroad. But 
what shall be resolved in the case, must in great mea* 
sure be leil to the parents, to be determined by their 
circumstances and convenieneies. Only I think it the 
worst sort of good husbandry for a father not to strain 
himself a little for his son's bi-eeding ; which, let his 
condition be what it will, is the best portion he can 
leave him. But if, after all, it shall be thought by 
some, that the breeding at home has too little company, 
and that at ordinary schools not such as it should be tori 
a young gentleman ; I think there might be ways foundj 
out to avoid the incouveiiieneies on the one side and the' 
pther. 

^ 71- Having under consideration howgreat the in- 
fluence of company is, and bnw prone we are allj 
especially children, to imitation ; I must here take the 
liberty to mind parents of this one thing, viz. that he 
that will have his son iiave a respect for him and bis \ 
ordei^ must himself have a great revei-ence „ , 
(or his son. " Maxima debetur pueris reve- 
" rentia/* You must do nothing before him, wUlcU 
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'you would not have him imitate. If any thing' escape 
you» which you would have pass for a fault in him, he 
will I>e sure to shelter himself uiidet' your example, and 
ihclter himself so, as that it will itot be easy to come 

'!kt him to correct it in him the rijg^ht way. K you 
punish him for what he sees you practise yourself, he 
will not think that severity to proceed from kindness in 
you, or carefulness to amend a fault in him ; hut will 
be apt to interpret it the peevishness and arbitrary ira- 
periousness of a father, who, without any jjround for 
it, would deny his son the liberty and pleasures he takes 
himself. Or if you assume to yourself the lil>crty you 
have taken, as a privilege belonging- to riper years, to 
which a child must not aspire, you do but add new 
foix'e to your example, and recommend the action "the 
more powerfully to him. For you must always remein- 
her, that children affect to he men earlier than is 
thought; and they love breeches, not for their cut, or 
ease, hut because the having them is a mark or a step 
towards manhood. AVhat I say of the father's carriage 
before his children, must extend itself to all those who 
have any authority over them, or for wliom he would 
have them have any respect. 

p . . ^ 73. But to return to the business of re- 

wards and punishments. All the actions of 
childishness, and unfashionable carriage, and whatever 
time and age will of itself be sure to reform, being (as 
I have said) exempt from the discipline of the rod, 
there will not he so much need of beating children, as 
is generally made use of. To which if we add leannng 
to read, write, dance, foreign languages, &:c. as under 
the same privilege, there will be btit very rarely any 
occasion for blows or force in an ingenuous education. 
The right way to teach them those things, is, to give 
them a liking and inclination to what you propose to 
them to be learned, and that will engage their industry 
""and application. This I think no hard matter to do, if 
children be handled as they should be, and the rewards 
and punishments above mentioned be carefully applied, 
and with them these few rules observed in the method 
of instructing them. 
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^ 73. 1. None of the thin jjs tlicy arc to Icavn 
should ever be made a hurtleu to thoin, or im- 
posed on them as a task. Whatever is so proposed, 
presently becomes irksome : the mind takes an avereion 
to it, though before it were a thing of delight or indif- 
fcrency- I^t a child be but oi-dercd to whip his top 
at a certain time of the day, whether he has, or has not 
a mind to it; let this be but required of htm as a duty, 
whei-<3ii he must spend so many Iiours mcniing and 
afternoon, and sec whether he will not soon be weor^- 
of any play at this rate. Is it not so with grown men ? 
What they do cheerfully of themselves, do they not 
presently gix>w sick of, and can uo more endure, as 
sonn as they find it is expected of tbetu as a duty? 
Children have as much a mind to show that they are 
free, that their own good actions come from themselves, 
that they are absolute and independent, as any of tlie 
proudest of you grown men, think of them as you 
please. 

^ 74. 2, As a consequence of this, they , 
should seldom be put about doing even those "'^^ '""' 
things yon have got an inclination in them to, but 
when they have a mind and disposition to it. He that 
loves reading, writing, music, &c. finds yet in himself 
certain seasons wherein those things have no relish to 
him : and, if at that time he forces himself to it, he 
only pothers and wearies himself to no purpose. So it 
ia with children. This change of temper should be 
carefully observed in them, and the favourable seasons 
of aptitude and inclination be hecdfully laid hold of: 
and if tliey arc not often enough forward of themselves, 
a good disposition should be talked into them, before 
they be set upon any thing. This I think no hard 
matter fur a discreet tutor to do, wlio has studied his 
pupil's temper, and will be at a little pains to till his 
head with suitable ideas, such as may make him in love 
with the present business. By tliis means a great deal- 
of time and tiring would be saved : for\n child will 
team three times ns miirh when he is in tune, as he will 
with double the time and pains, when he goes awk- 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it.^ If this were 
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minded as it should, children might be permitted to 
weary themselves with pla)% and yet have time enough 
to Icarn what is suited tu the ca])acily of each age. 
But no such thing is considered in the ordinary way of 
education, nor can it well be. That rough disciplines 
of the rod is built upon other principles, has no attrac- 
tion in it, regards not what Iiumour children arc in, 
nor lonks afler favourable seasons of incliiiatinn. And fl 
indeed it wnuld be ridiculous, when compulsion and 
blows have raised nn aversion in the child to his task* 
to eNpect he should freely of his own accoi'd leave his ■ 
play, and with pleasure court the occasions of learning : 
whereas, were matters ordered right, learning any thing _ 
they sliould be taught, might be made as much a re- ^ 
creation to tlieir play, as their play is to their learning. 
'J'he pains are eijual on both sides : nor is it that which 
troubles them ; for they love to be busy, and the 
change and variety is that which naturally delights 
them. The only odds is, in that which we call play 
they act at liberty, and employ their pains {whereof 
you may observe them never sparing) fi-cely ; but what 
they are to loam, is forced upon them ; they are called, 
compelled, and driven to it. This is that which at 
first entrance, balks and cools them ; they want their 
liberty : get them but to ask their tutor to teach them, 
as they do often their play-fellows, Instead of his calling 
upon them to learn ; and they being satisfied that they 
act as freely in this, as they do in other things, they 
wiU go on with as much pleasure in it, and it will not 
differ from their other sports and play. By these ways, 
carefully pursued, a child may be brought to desire to 
be taught any thing you have a mind he should learn. 
The hai-dest part, I confess, is with the fii-st or eldest; 
but when once he is set aright, it is easy by him to lead 
the rest whither one will. 

^ 75. Though it be past doubt, that the fittest time 
for children to Icarn any thing is, when their minds are 
in tune, and well disposed to it; when neither flagging 
of spirit, nor intentness of thought upon something 
else, makes them awkwai"d and averse ; yet two things 
are to be taken care of: 1. that these seasons cither not 
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being warily observed, and laid hold on, as often as 
they retiiro ; or else not returning as often as they 
should ; the improvement of the child be not thereby 
neglected, and so lie be let ^row into an habitual idle- 
ness, and confirmed in this indisposition. 2. That 
though other things are ill learned when the niiiid is 
either indisposed, or otherwise taken up; yet it is of 
^reat moment, and worth our endeavours, to teach the' 
mind to get the mastery over itself; and to lie able, 
upon choice, to take itself off from the hot pursuit of 
one thing, and set itself upon another with facility and 
delight; or at any time to shake off' its sluggishness, 
and vigorously employ itself about what reason, oi- the 
advice of another, shall direct. This is to l>e done in 
children., by trying them sometimes ; when they are by 
laziness unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
cndeavouHng to make them buckle to the thing pro- 
posed. If by this means the mind can get an habitual 
dominion over itself, lay by ideas or business, as occa- 
sion requires, and betake itself to new and less accepta- 
ble employments, without reluetancy or discomposure, 
it will be an advantage of more consequence than Latin 
or logic, or most of those things children arc usually re- 
quired to learn. 

^ 76. Childi-en being more active and busy 
in that age, than in any other part of their <^°™Hmoii. 
life, and being indiffei-ent to any thing they can do, so 
they may be but doing ; dancing and scotch- hoppei-s 
would be the same thing to them, were the encourage- 
ments and discouragements equal. But to things we 
would have them learn, the great and oidy discourage- 
ment I can observe, is, tliat they are called to it ; it is 
made tlieir business ; they are teased and chid about it, 
and do it with trembling and ajrprehension ; or, when 1 
Ihey come willingly to it, are kept too long at it, till { 
they are quite tiretl : all which intrenches too much I 
on that natural freedom they extremely afi'ect. And it [ 
is that lilwrty alone, which gives the true rellsli and - 
delight to their ordinary play-games. Turn the tables | 
and you will find, they will soon change their applica- 
tion ; especially if they see the examples t:^ oth 
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whom they esteem and think alwrc thcmscU'Ps. And 
if the things which they observe others to do, he or- 
dered so that they insinuate themselves into them, as the 
privilege of an a;^e or condition al>ove theirs; then 
ambition, and the desire still to get forward, and 
higher, and to be like those above them, will set them 
on work, and make them go on with vi^ur and plea- 
sure ; pleasure in what they have begun by their own 
desire. In which wny the enjoyment of tlieir dearly 
beloved freedom will be no small encouragement to 
them. To all which, if tiicre be added the satisfaction 
of credit and reputation, 1 am apt to think, there will 
need no other ^pur to excite their application and assi- 
duity, as much as is necessary. 1 confess, there needs 
patience and skill, gentleness and attention, and a pru- 
dent conduct to attain tliis at first. But why have yoii 
A tutor, if there needed no pains? But when this is 
once establislicd, all the rest will follow more easily, 
than in any more severe and imperious discipline. And 
I think it no hard matter to gain this point; I am sure 
it will not he, where children liavo no ill examples set 
before them. The great danger therefore, I apprehend, 
is only from servants, and other ill-ordered children, or 
such other vicious or foolish people, who spoil children, 
both by the ill pattern they set before them in their own 
ill manners, and by giving them together, the two 
things they should never have at once; I mean, vicious 
pleasures and commendation. 

^ 77. As children should very seldom be 
" "'*'' corrected by blows ; so, I think, frequent, and 
especially, passionate chiding, of almost as ill conse- 
tjncnce. It lessons the authority of the parents, and the 
respect of the child: for 1 bid you still remember, they 
distinguish early betwixt passion and reason : and as they 
cannot but have a reverence for what comes from the 
lattei', 80 they quickly grow into a contempt of the 
former ; or if it causes a present terrour, yet it soon 
wears off; and natural inclination will easily learn to 
slight such sen re-L- rows, which make a noise, hut are 
not animated by reason. Children being to be re- 
strained by the parents only in vicious (iihich, in their 
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tender Tears, arc only a few) thin^, a look or nod only 

ought to correct them, when they do amiss : or, if 

woi-dsare &ometinie& to tic used, tifeyoiiglit to lie grave, 

ikind, and soljer, rcpresculing the ill, orunbecomingness 

I of the faults, rather than a hasty rating of the chikl for 

hj which makes him not sufficiently distinguish whether 

your dislike be not moi-e directed to him than his fault. 

'Passionate chiding usually carries rough and lU lan- 

iguage with it, which has this further ill effect, that it 

teaches and justifies it iu children; and the cames that 

I their paients or preceptors give them they will not be 

jashamed or backward to bestow oa others, having so 

good authority for the use of them. 

§ 7S. I foresee here it will lie objected to Obstinacy. 
I me: what then, will you have children never beaten, 
[Dorchid, for any fault? this will be to let laosse tlio 
I reins to nil kind of disorder. Not so much as is 
! imagined, if a right coni-so has been taken in the first 
seasoning of their minds, and implanting that aivc of 
their parents above mentioned. For heating, by con- 
stant observation, is found to do little good, where the 
smart of it is all t)ie punishment is feared nr felt in it; 
for the influence of that quickly wears out, with the 
memory of it. But yet there is one, and but one fault, 
fur which, I think, children should be beaten; and that 
is obstinacy or rebellion. And in thiji too, I would 
have it ordered so, if it can be, that the shame of the 
u'hipping, and not the pain, should he the greatest 
pert of the punishment. Shame of doing amiss, and 
deserving chastisement, is the only true restraint be- 
'lougiug to virtue. 'J'hc smart oi' the rod, if shame ac- 
companies it not, soon ceases, and is forgotten, and will 
quickly, by u;*, lose its termur. I have known the 
children of a [wi-son of quality kept in awe, by the fear 
of having tlieir shoes pulled off, as much as others by 
appreheiisicns of a rod hanging ovei' them. Some such 
punishment I think better than beating; for it is shame 
of the fault, nnd the disgrace that attends it, that they 
imild stand in fear of, rather than pain, if )'ou would 
'have them have a temper truly ingenuous. But -stub- 
bomneRS, and an obstinate disobedience] must be mas- 
VOL. vin, F 
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tered with force and blows : for this there is no other 
remedy. Whatever particular action vou bid him to 
do, or forbear, you must be sure to see yourself obeyed ; 
no quarter, in this case, no resistance. For when once 
it comes to be a trial of skill, a contest for mastery beJj 
twixt you, as it is, if you command, and he refuses; 
you must be sure to cany it, whatever blows it costs, 
if a npd or words will not prevail; unless, for ever after, 
you intend to live in obedience to your son. A pnadent 
and kind mother, of my acquaintance, was, on such an 
occasion, forced to whip her little daughter, at her first 
coming home from nurse, eight times successively, the 
same morning, before she could master her stubborn- 
ness, and obtain a compliance in a very easy and indif- 
ferent matter. If she had left off sooner^ and stoppetl 
at the seventh whipping, she had spoiled the child for 
ever j and, by her unprevailing blows, only confirmed 
her refractoriness, very hardly afterwards to be cured : 
but wisely persisting, till she had bent her mind, and- , 
suppled her will, the only end of correction and chaa^ 
tisement, she establislied her nuthority thoroughly in the 
very first occasions, and had ever after a very ready , ,j 
compliance and obedience in all things from her daugh4| 
ter. For, as this was the first time, so, I think, it was 
the last too she ever struck her. 

The pain of the rod, the first occasion that reqiiii 
it, continued and increased without leaving ofF» till 
has thoroughly prevailed ; should first bend the mind,' 
and settle the parents authority: and then gravity, mixed 
with kindnessj should for ever after keep it. Ji 

This, if well reflected on, would make people move"^ 
wary in the use of the rod and the cudgel ; and keep 
them from being so apt to think beating the safe and 
univei-sal remedy, to be applied at landom, on all occa- 
sions. This is certain however, if it does no good, it 
does great harm ; if it reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the will supple, it hardens the offender ; and, what- 
ever pain he has suffered for it, it does but endear to 
him his beloved stubbornness, which has got him this 
time the victory, and jn-epares him to contest and hope 
for it for the future. Thus, I doubt not, but by iil- 
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ordered correctionj many have been taught to be ohsti- 
Date and refractory, who otherwise would have been 
very pliant and tractable. For, if you pnnish a child 
so, as if it were only to revenge the p.7st fault, which 
has raised your choler ; what operation can this have 
upon his mind, which is the part to he amendeii ? If 
llicrc were no sturdy humour or wilfulness mixed with 
his fault, tliere was nothing in it, that required the seve- 
rity of blows. A kind, or grave admonition is enough, 
to remedy the slips of frailty, for^jetfulness, or inativer- 
tency, and is as much as they will stand in need of. 
But, if there were a pervcrseness in the will, if it were 
a designed, resolved disobedience, the punishment is not 
to be measured by the greatness or smallness of the 
matter wherein it appeared, but by the opposition it 
carries, and stands in, to that rcf^pect and submission 
that is due to the lather's orders; which must always be 
rigorously exacted, and the blows by pauses laid on, 
till they i-each the mind, and you perceive the signs of a 
true sorrow, shame, and purpose of obedience. 

This, I confess, rcquiies something more than setting 
children a task, and whipping them without any more 
ado, if it be not done, and done to our fancy. This ra- 
quires care, attention, observation, and a nice study 
of children's tempers, and weighing their faults weli, 
iKforc we come to this sort of punishment. But is not 
that Ijetter, than always to liave the rod in hand, as the 
only instrument of government ; and, by frequent use 
of it, on all occasions, mi3a[ip]y and render inefficacious 
this last and useful remedy, where there is need of it ? 
For, what else can be expected, when it is promiscuous- 
ly used upon evei-y little slip ? When a mistake in con- 
cordance, or a wrong position in verse, shall hav6 the 
severity of the lash, in a well-tempered and industrious 
lad, as surely as a wilful crime in an obstinate and 
perverse offender ; how can such a way of correction be 
expected to do good on the mind, and set that right? 
wliich is tiie only thing to be looked after ; and, when 
set right, brings all the rest that you can desire along 
with it. 

F2 
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§ 79- Where a wrong bent of the will wants not 
amendment, there can lie no need of blows. All otlier 
faults, where the mind is rightly disposed, and refuses 
not the government and authority of the lather or tutor, 
are but mistakes, and may often be ovcr-looked; or» 
when they are taken notice of, need no other but the 
gentle remedies of advice, direction, and repi-oof; till 
the i-epeated and wilful neglect of those shows the fault 
to be in the mind, and that a manifest perverseness of 
the will lies at the root of their disobedience. But, 
whenever obstinacy, which is an open defiance, appearS) 
that canuot be winked at, or neglected, but must, iaj 
the first instance, be subdued and mastered; only cai 
mnst be had, that we mistake not ; and we must be surej 
it is obstinacy, and nothing else. 

^ 80. But since the occasions of punishment, espc-j 
dally beating, are as much to he avoided as may be, II 
think it should not be often Ijroug-ht to this point. li 
the awe 1 spoke of he once got, a look will bo sufficient' 
in most cases. Nor indeed should the same carriage, 
seriousness, or application lie expected from yoimg 
'children, as from those of riper growth. They niust^ 
be permitted, as I said, the foolish and childish actions^fl 
suitable to their years, without taking notice of them ; ~ 
inadvertency, carelessness, and gaiety, is the character 
of that age. I think the severity I spoke of, is not to 
extend itself to such unseasonable restraints ; nor is that i 
hastily to be interpreted obstinacy or wilfulness, which| 
is the natural product of their age or temper. In sucM 
miscarriageji they are to be assisted, and helped towards 
an amendment, as weak people under a natural infir- 
mity ; which, though they are warned of, yet every i-c- 
lapse must not be counted a perfect neglect, and they 
presently treated as obstinate. Faults of frailty, as they ^ 
should never be neglected, or let pass without minding ; fl 
so, unless the will mix with them, they should never 
bo exaggerated, or very sharply reproved; but with a 
gentle hand set right, as time and age permit. By this 
means, children will come to see what is in any mis- 
carriage, that is chiefly offensive, and so learn to avoid 
it. This will encourage them to keep their wills right. 
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which is the great business; when they find, that it 
j preserves tliem from any great displeasure ; and that in 
[aJI their other failings they meet with the kind concern 
'and help, rather tlian the anger and passionate re- 
Iproaches of their tutor and parents. Keep them from 
[vice, and vicious dispositions, and such a kind of beha- 
[Tiour in general will come, with every degree of their 
|«ge, as is suitable to that age, and the comiwny they 
lordinarily converse with : and as they grow in years, 
Fthcy will grow in attention and application. But that 
pjour words may always carry weight and authority with 
]tliem, if it shall happen, iipnn any occasion, that you bid 
[llioi leave otf the doing of any even childish things, 
|you nmst be sure to caiTy the point, and not let him 
lave the mastery. But yet, 1 say, I would have the 
[i&lher seldom interpose his authority and command in 
[these cases, or in any other, but such as have a tendency 
[to vicious habits. I think there arc better ways of pre- 
vailing with them ; and a gentle persuasion in reasoning 
Hwhen the first point of submission to your will is got) 
will most times do ojuch better. ___ 

^ 81. Qt will perhaps l>e wondered, that I Rpasonine- 

iinention reasoning with children : and yet 

[I cannot but think that the true way of dealing with 

[them. They understand it as early as they do language ; 

*«nd, if I rais-ohserve not, they love to be treated as 

.rational creatures, sooner than is imagined. It is a 

nridc should he cherished in them, and, as much as can 

'Lc, made the greatest instrument to turn them by ."7 ^^ 

But when 1 talk of reasoning, I do not intenaany 

other, but such as is suited to the child's capacity and 

fippivhension. Nobody can tltink a boy of three or 

seven years old should be argued with as a grown man. 

Long discourses, and philosophical reasonings, at 1x-'st, 

Rmaii;e and confound, but do not instruct, children. 

When I say, therefore, that they must be treated aa 

rational croaturcs, I mean that you should make them 

sensible, by the mildness of your can'iage, and tlie 

composure, even in your correction of them, that what 

you do is reasonable in you, and useful and necessary for 

them ; and that it is not out of caprice, pasauiv, q^ 
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fancy, that you command or forbid tliem any thing. 
This they are capable of understanding ; and there is 
no virtue they should be excited to, nor fault they 
Bhould he kept from, which I do not think tlicy may be 
convinced of: but it must be by such reasons as their 
• age and understanding are capable of, and those pro- 
posed always in very few and plain words. The foun- 
dations on which several duties arc built, and the 
fountains of right and wrong, from which they spring, 
are not, perhaps, easily to be let into the minds of 
grown men, not used to abstract their thoughts from 
common received opinions. Much less are children 
capable of reasonings from remote principles. They 
cannot conceive the force of long deductions: the 
reasons that move them must be obvious and level to 
their thoughts, and such as may (if I may so say) be 
felt and touched. But yet, if their age, temper, and 
inclinations, Ije considered, tbcy will never want sucli 
motives, as may be sufficient to convince them. If 
there be no other more particular, yet these will always 
be intelligible, and of force, to deter them from any 
fault, fit to be taken notice of in them, viz. that it will 
be a discredit and disgrace to them, and displease you. 

Exam lea ^ ^^* ' ^^ ^'^ ^^ wavs whereby child- 

ren are to be instructed, and their manners 
formed, the jilaincst, easiest, and most efficacious, is to 
set before their eyes the examples of those things you 
would have them do or avoid. Which, when they are 
pointed out tp them, in the practice of persons within 
their knowledge, witli some reflections on their beauty 
or uuhecomingness, are of more force to draw or deter 
their imitation, than any discoui-ses which can be made 
to them. Virtues and vices can by no wonis be so 
plainly set before their understandings, as the actions of 
other men will show them, when you direct their 
observation, and bid them view this or that good or 
bad quality in their practice. And the beauty or un- 
comeliuess of many things, in good and ill breeding, 
will be better learnt, and make deeper impressions on 
them, in theexaniples of others, than from any rules or 
instructions can be given about them. 
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This is a method to be used, not only whilst they are 
young; but to be continued, even as long- as they 
shall be under another's tuition or conduct. Nay, I 
know not whetlier it be not the best way to be used by 
a father, as lon^ as he shall think fit, on any occasion, 
to reform any thin;^ he wishes mended in his son ; no- 
thing sinking so gently, and so deep, into men's minds, 
as example. Ami what ill they either overlook, or in- 
dulge in themselvps, they cannot but dishke, and be 
ashamed of, when it is set before them in another. 

^ 83. It may be doubted concerning whiunin 
whipping, when, as the last remedy, it 
comes to be necessary ; at what times, and by whom it 
should be done : whether presently upon the committing 
the fault, whilst it is yet fresh and hot ; and whether 
parents themselves should heat their children. As to , 
the first; I think it should not be done presently, lest 
passion mingle with it: and so, though it exceed the 
just proportion, yet it loses of its due weight ; for even 
children discern when we do things in passion. But, 
as { said before, that has most weight witii iheni, that 
appeal's sedately to come from their parents reason ; and 
they are not without this distinction. Next, if you 
have any discreet servant capable of it, and has the 
place of governing your child, (for if you liave a tutor, 
there is no doubt,) I think it is best the smart should 
come more immediately from another's hand, thougli 
by the parent's order, who should see it done ; whereby 
the parent's authority will lje jireserved. and the child's 
aversion, for the pain it suffers, rather be turned on the 
person that immediately iidlicts it. For I would have 
a father seldom strike his child, but upon very urgent 
necessity, and as the last remedy ; and then perhaps it 
will be lit to do it so, that the child should not quickly 
forget it. 

^ 84. But, as I said before, heating is the worst, and 
therefore the last, means to be used in the con-ection of 
children : and that only in cases of extremity, after all 
gentler ways have been tried, and proved unsuccessful : 
which, if well observed, there will be very seldom any 
need of blows, lor, it not being to be imagined that 
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ft child will often, if ever, dispute his fatlier'a present 
command in any pnrticulai- instance; Rud the father 
not interposing his absolute autlioritr, in peremptory 
rules, concerning eithei* childish oi- indittercnt actions, 
uhercin his son is to have his liberty ; or concerning- 
his leaming or improvement, wherein there is no com- 
pulsion to be used ; theic remains only the prohibition 
of some vicious actions, wherein a child is capable of 
obstinacy, and consequently can deserve beating ; and 
so there will be but veiy few occasions of tliat discipline 
to be used by any one, who considers well, and orders 
his child's education as it should lie. For the first seven 
years, what vices can a cliild be guilty of, but lying» 
or some ill-natured tricks ; the re]>eated commission 
whereof, after Jiis fatiier's direct command afjainst 
it, bliull bring him into the condemnation of obstinacy, 
and the chastisement of the rod? If any vicious 
inclination in him be, in the first appearance and 
instances of it, ti-eated as it should be, fust, with 
your wonder; and then, if returning again a second 
time, discountenanced with the severe brow of the 
father, tutor, and all about him, and a treatment suit- 
able to the state of discredit before mentioned ; and this 
continued till he be made sensible and ashamed of his 
fault ; I imagine there will be no need of any other 
correction, nor ever any occasion to come to blows. 
The necessity of such chastisement is usually the con- 
sequence only of former indulgences or neglects. If 
vicious inclinations were watched from the beginning, 
and the first irregularities which they caused, con-ccted 
by those gentler ways, we should seldom have to do 
with more than one disorder at once ; which would be 
easily set right without any stir or noise, and not ve- 
quire so harsh a discipline as beating. Thus, one by 
one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded out, 
without any signs or memory that ever they had been 
there. But we letting their faults (by indulging and 
humouring our little ones) grow up, till they are sturdy 
and numerous, and the deformity of them makes us 
ashamed and uneasy ; we are fain to come to the plough 
and the harrow; the sj)adc and the pick*ax must go 
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deep to come nt the roots, and all the force, skiU, 
and dUJgeiice we can use, is scarce enough to cleanse 
the vitiated seed-plat, overgrown with weeds, and re- 
store us the hopes of fi'uits to reward our paJus in its 
season. ' 

§ 85. This course, if observed, will spare both father 
and child the tmuble of rejicatcd injunctions, and d]uI- 
tiplied rules of doing and forbearing. For I am oP 
opinion, that of those actions, whiefi tend to vicious 
habits, (which are those alone that a father should in- 
terpose his authority and commands in,) none should he J 
forbidden children, till they are found guilty of them. 
For such untimely prohibitions, if they do nothing 
woi'se, do at least so mucli towards teaching and allow- 
ing them, that tlipy suppose that children may be guihy^ 
of them, who would possibly he saftr in the ignomnce 
of any such faults. And the best remedy to stop them, 
is, as 1 have said, to show wonder and amazement at 
Qjiy such action as hath a vicious tendency, when it is 
first taken notice of in a child. For example, when he 
is first found in a lye, or any ill-natured trick, the first 
remedy should be, to talk to him of it as a strange mon- 
strous matter, that it could not be imagined he would 
have done : and so shame him out of it. 

^ 86. It will be (it is like) objected, that whatsoever 
I fancy of tlic tractablcness of children, and the preva- 
lency of those softer ways of shame and commenda- 
tion; yet there are many, wlio will never apply tliem- 
selves to their books, and to what tlicy ought to learn, 
unless they are scourged to it. This, I fear, is nothing] 
but the language of ordinary schools and fashion, wliich] 
hare never sufll-red the other to be tried as it should lie, 
in places where it could be taken notice of. Why, 
else, does the learniug ofLatin and Greek need the rod, 
when French and Italian need it not? Children Icani 
to dance and fence without whipping : nay, arithmetic, 
drawing, &:c. they apply themselves well enough to, 
without beating : which would make one suspect, that 
there is something strange, unnatural, and disagreeable 
to that age, in the things required in grammar-schools, 
or in the methods used there, that children cannot be 
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broujs^iit to, without the severity of the lash, and hardly 



that 



else. 



mistake, 
tongues could not be taught them without heading. 

^ 87. But let us suppose so f some negligent or idle, 
that they will not be brought to Icam by the gentle 
ways proposed (tor we must grant, that there will be 
children found of all tempers) ; yet it does not thence 
follow, that the rough discipline of the cudgel is to be 
used to all. Nov can any one be concluded unmanage- 
able by the milder methods of government, till they 
have been thoroughly tried upon him; and, if they will 
not prevail with him to use his endeavours, and do 
what is in his power to do, we make no excuses for 
the obstinate : blows are the proper remedies for those : 
hut blows laid on, in a way different from tlie ordinary. 
He that wilfully neglects his book, and stubbornly re- 
fuses any thing he can do, required of htm by his 
father, expressing himself in a positive serious com- 
mand, should not be corrected with two or three angry 
lashes, for not performing his task, and the same punish- 
ment repeated again and again, upon every the like de- 
fault : but, when it is brought to tliat pass, that wilful- 
ness evidently shows itself, and makes blows necessary ; 
I think the chastisement should be a little more sedate, 
and a little more severe, and the whipping (mingled 
with admonition between) so continued, till the im- 
pressions of it on the mind were found legible in the 
face, voice, and submission of the cliild, not so sensible 
of the smart, as of the fault he has been guilty of, and 
melting in true sorrow 'under it. If such a correction 
as this, tried some few times at fit distances, and car- 
ried to the ntmost severity, with the visible displeasure 
of the father all the while, will not work the effect, 
turn the mind, and ]iroduce a future compliance ; what 
can be hoped from blows, and to what purpose should 
they be any more used ? Beating, when you can expect 
no good from it, will look more lilte the fury of an 
enraged enenny, than tlie good-will of a compassionate 
friend ; and such chastisement carries mth it only pro- 
vocation, without any prospect of amendment, if it 
be any father's mislbitunc to have a son thus perverse 
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and untractablOj I know not what more he can do but 
pray for him. But I imagine, if a right couise be 
taken with children from the beginning, very few will 
be found to be such ; and when there are any such in- 
stances, they are not to be the rule for the education of 
those who ore better natuied, and may be managed 
with better usag'e. 

^ 88. If a tutor can be got, that, thinking ,« 
himself in his father's place, charged with his 
care, and relishing these tilings, will at the beginning 
apply liiniself to put them in practice, he will afterwards 
find his worli very easy : and you will, I guess, have 
your son in a little time a greater proficient in both 
learning and breeding, than perhaps you imagine. But 
let him by no means Ijeat him, at any lime, without 
your consent and direction : at least till you have expe- 
rience of his discretion and temper. But yet, to keep 
up his authority with his pupil, besides concealing tliat 
he has not the power of the rod, you must be sure to 
use him with great respect yourself, and cause all your 
family to do so too. For you cannot expect your son 
sliould have any regard for one, wltoni he sees you, or 
his mother, or others slight. If you think him worthy 
of contempt, you have chosen amiss; and if you show 
any contempt of him, he will hardly escape it from your 
son: and whenever that happens, whatever worth he 
may have in himself, and abilities for this employment, 
they are all lost to your child, and can afterwards never 
be made useful to him. 

^ 89. As the father's example must teach the child 
respect for his tutor; so the tutor's example must lead 
the child into those actions he would have him do. 
His practice must by no means cross his precepts, un- 
. less he intend to set him wmng. It will lie to no pur- 
pose for the tutor to talk of the restraint of the pas- 
sions, whilst any of his own are let loose : and he will 
in vain endeavour to reform any viec or indecency in 
his pupil, which he allows in himself. Ill patterns are 
sure to be followed tnore than good rules : and there- 
fore he must also carefully preserve him from the influ- 
ence of ill precedentSj especially the most dangerous of 
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all, tlio examples of tlie servants; from whose company 
he is tu be kept^ not hy prohibitions, for that will but 
give him an itch af^er it, but by other ways I )iave 
mentioned, -f^ <^±i^o^ 

f, ^ 90. In all the whole business of educa- 

tion, there is nothing like to Ik less 
hearkened tu, or harder to be well observed, than what 
I am now going to say; and that is, that children 
jshould, from their first beginning to talk, have some 
/discreet, sal»er, nay wise person about them, whose care 
[it should be to fashion them aright, and keep them from 
I all ill, es|x?cially the infection of bad company. 1 think 
this pi-ovince requires great sobriety, temperance, ten- 
derness, diligence, and discretion ; qualities hardly to 
lie found united in persons, that aie to be had ibr ordi- 
nary salaries : nor easily to be found any-where. As 
to the charge of it, I think it will be the money I3e8t 
laid out that can be about our children ; and therefore, 
though it may be cx|)etisive more than is ordinary, 
yet it cannot be thought dear. He that at any rate 
procures his child a good mind, well-principled, tem- 
pered to virtue and usefulness, and adorned with civility 
and good- breeding, makes a better purchase for him, 
than if lie had laid out the money for an addition of 
more earth to his former acres^ Spare it in toys and 
play-games, in silk and ribbons, laces and other useless 
expences, as much as you please ; but be not spaiing 
in so necessary a part as this. It is not good husliandry 
to make his fortune rich, and his mind poor. I have 
often, with great admiration, seen people lavish it pro- 
fusely in tricking up their children in fine clothes, 
lodging, and feeding them sumptuously, allowing them 
more than enough of useless servants; and yet at the 
same time starve their minds, and not take sufficient 
care to cover that, whicli is the most shameful naked- 
ness, viz. their natural wrong inclinations and igno- 
rance. This I can look on as no other than a sacri- 
ficing to then* own vanity ; it showing more their 
pride, than true care of the good of their children. 
Whatsoever you employ to the advantage of your son's 
mind will show your tiue kindness, though it be to 
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the lessening of his estate. A wise and good man can 
hardly want either the opinion or reality of being great 
and happy. But he that is foolish or vicious, can be 
neither great nor happy, what estate soever you leave 
him : and I osk you, whether there be not men in the 
world, whom you had rather have your son Ije, with 
500!. per annum, than some other you know, with 
50001.? 

^ 91- The consideration of charge ought not, there- 
fore, to deter those who are able : the great difficulty 
wiU be, where to find a proper jwrson. For those of 
small age, parts, and virtue, are unfit for this employ- 
ment : and those that have greater, will hardly be got 
to undei-take such a charge. You must therefore look 
out early, and inquire every-where ; for the world has 
people of all sorts: and I remember, JMoutaigne says 
in one of his essays, that the learned Castalio was fain 
to make trenchei-s at Basil, to keep himself from starv- 
ing, when his father would have given any money forWfmjl 
such a tutor for his son, and Castalio have willingly em- 
braced such an employment upon very reasonable terms ; 
but this was for waut of intelligence. 

^ 93. If you find it difficult to meet with such a 

tutor as we desire, you arc not to wonder. I only can 

say, spare no care nor cost to get such an one. All 

things are to be bad that way : and I dare assure you, 

that, if you can get a good one, you will never repent 

the charge; but will always have the satisfaction to 

think it the money, of all other, the best laid out. But 

be sure take nobody upon friends, or charitable, no, 

nor bare great commendations. Nay, if you will do as 

you ought, the reputation of a sober man, with a good 

stock of learning, (which is all usually reijuired in a 

tutor,) will not be enough to serve your turn. In this 

choice be as curious, as you would be in that of a wife 

for him : for you must not think uf trial, or changing 

aAerwaids ; that will cause great inconvenience to you, 

and greater tn your son. When I consider the scruples 

and cautions I here lay in your way, niethinks it looks 

iw if I advised you to something, which I would have 

oOered at, but in cd'cct not done. But he that shall 
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consider, how much the business of a tiitorj riglitlf em- 
ployed, lies odt of the road; and how remote it is from 
llie thoughts of mnny, even of tliosc who propose to 
themselves this employment ; will perhaps be of my 
mind, that one, fit to educate and form the mind of a 
young gentleniini, is not evcry-whero to be found ; and 
that more than ordinary care is to he taken in the choice 
of him, or else you may fail of your end. 
_ ^ i)3. The character of a sober man. and a 

scholar, is, as I have above observed, what 
eveiy one expects in a tutor. This generally is thought 
enougli, and is all that parents commonly look for. 
But when such an one has emptied out, into his pupil, 
all the Latin and logic he has brought from the univer- 
sity, will that furnituie make him a fine gentleman ? 
Or can it be expected that he should be better bred, 
better skilled in the world, better principled in the 
grounds and foundations of true virtue and generosity, 
than his young tutor is ? 

To form a young gentleman, as he should be, it is fit 
his governor himself should be well-bred, understand 
the ways of carriage, and measures of civility, in all 
the variety of persons, times, and places; and keep his 
pupil, as much as his age rctpiircs, constantly to the 
observation of them. This is an art not to be learnt, 
nor taught by Looks: nothing' can give it, but good 
company and observation joined together. The taylor 
may make his clothes modish, and the dancing-master 
give fashion to his motions; yet neither of these, though 
they set off well, make a well-bred gentleman : no, 
though he have learning to boot ; which, if not well 
managed, makes him more impertinent and intolerable 
in conversation. Breeding is that, which sets a gloss 
upon all his other good qualities, and renders them use- 
ful to him, in procuring him the esteem and good-wilt 
of all that he comes near. Without good -breeding, his 
other accomplishments make him puss but for proud, 
conceited, vain, or foolish. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and escapes 
not the opinion, of brutality : learning becomes pedan- 
try ; wit» buffoonery ; plainness, rusticity; good-nature, 
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fawning: and there cannot be a good quality in him, 
which want of breeding will nut warp, and disfigure to 
bis disadvantage. Nay, virtue and parts, tliough they 
are allowed tlieir due comincndation, yet are not enough 
to procure a man a good reception, and make him wel- 
come wherever he comes. Nobody contents himself 
with rough diamonds, and wears them so, who would 
appear wi(h advantage. When they are polished and 
set, then they "give a lustre. Good qualities are the 
substantial riches of the mind ; but it is good-brcedm^. 
sets them off: and he that will be acceptable, must 
give beauty, as well as strength, to his actions. Soli- 
dity, or even usefulness, is not enough ; a graceful way 
and fashion, in every thing, is that which gives the 
ornament and liking. And, in most cases, the manner 
of doing is of mure consequence than the thing done ; 
and upon that depends the satisfactiou, or disgust, 
wherewith it is received. This, therefore, which lies 
not in the putting oft" the hat, nor making of compli- 
nients, but in a due and free composure of language, 
looks, motion, posture, place, &c. suited to persons and 
occasions, and can be learned only by habit and use, 
though it be above the capacity of childien, and L'ttlc 
ones should not be perplexed about it ; yet it ought to 
be begun, and in a good measure learned, by a young 
gentleman, whilst he is under a tutor, before he comes 
into the world upon his own legs; for then usually it is 
too late to hope to reform several habitual indecencies, 
which He in little things. For the carriage is not as it 
should be, till it is become natural in every part; fall- 
iDg, as skilful musicians fingers do, into harmonious 
order, without caie. and without thought. If in con- 
versation a man's mind be taken up with a solicitous 
watchfulness about any part of his behaviour, instead of 
bcbig mended hy it, it will be constrained, uneasy, and 
ungraceful. 

Besides, this part is most necessary to be formed by 
the hands and care of a governor : because, though the 
errours committed in breeding are the first that are taken 
notice of by others, yet they are the last that any one is 
tuld of. Not but that the malice of the world is for- 
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wand enough to tattle of tliem ; btit it is always out of 
his hearing, who should make profit of their judg-ment, 
and reform hiinsrlf by their consult*. And indeed this 
is so nice a point to he meddled with, that oven those 
irho are friends, and wish it were mended, Rcarce ever 
dare mention it, and tell those Ihey love, that they are 
g'uilty in such or such cases of ill breeding. Errours 
in other thin^ may often with civility be shown an- 
other ; and it is no breach of {^^ood manners, or friend- 
ship, to set him right in other mistakes : but gnod- 
breeding itself allows not a man to touch upon this; or 
to insinuate to another, that he is fi-uilty of want of 
breeding. Sucli information can come only from those 
who have authority over them : and from them too it 
comes very hardly and harshly to a grown man ; and, 
however softened, goes but ill down with any one, who 
has lived ever so Hrtle in the world. Wherefore it is ne- 
cessary, that this part should Ix' the governor's principal 
care; that an liahitual gracefulness, and jioliteness in all 
his carriage, may be settled in his charge, as much as may 
be, before he goes out of his bands : and that he may 
not need advice in this point, when ho has neither time 
nor disposition to receive it, nor has any body left to 
give it him. The tutor therefore ought, in the first 
place, to be well-bred: and a young gentleman, who gets 
this one qualification from his governor, sets out with 
great advantage ; and will find, that this one accom- 
plishment will more open his way to him, get him moiB 
friends, and carry him farther in the world, tlian all the 
Jiard words, or real knowledge?, he has got from the li- 
beral arts, or his tutor's learned encyclopaedia ; not that 
those should be neglected, but by no means preferred, 
or suffered to thrust out the other. 

^ 94. Besides being well-bred, the tutor should know 
the world well; the ways, the humours, the follies, the 
cheats, the faults of the age he is fallen into, and par- 
ticulfirly of the countiy he lives in. These he should 
be able to show to his pupil, as he finds him capaHe; 
teach him skill in men, and their manners; pull off the 
mask, which their several callings and pretences cover 
them with \ and make his pupil discern what lies at 
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the bottom, under such appearances t that he may not, 
as unexperienced young^ men ai'e apt to do, if they are 
unwarned, take one thing for another, judge by the 
outside, and give himself up to Hhow, and the insinua- 
tion of a fair carriage, or an obliging application. A 
fixjvernor should teach his scholar to guess at, and be- 
ware of, the designs of men he hath to do with, neither 
with too much suspicion, nor too much confidence ; 
hut, as the young man is by nature most inclined to 
either side, rectify him, and bend him the other way. 
He should accustom him to make, as much as is pos- 
sible, n true judgment of men by those marks, which 
serve best to show what they are, and give a prospect 
into their inside; which often shows itself in little 
things, especially when they are not in parade, and 
upon their guard, lie should acquaint him with the 
true state of the world, and dispose him to think no 
man better or worse, wiser or foolisher, than he really 
is. Thus, by safe and insensible degiees, he will pass 
from a boy to a man ; which is the most hazardous step 
in all the whole course of life. This therefore should 
be carefully watched, and a young man with great dili- 
gence handed over it ; and not, as now usually is done, 
be taken from a governor's conduct, and all at once 
thrown into the world under his own, not without 
tnatiifest danger of immediate spoiling ; there being 
DothiDg more frequent, than instances of the great 
loosmess, extravagancy, and debaucliery, which young 
men have run into, as aoon as they have been let loose 
from a severe and strict education: which, 1 think, 
may be chiefly imputed to their wrong way of breed- 
ing, especially in this part ; for, having been bred up 
in a great ignorance of what the world truly is, and 
finding it quite another thing, when they come into it, 
than what they were taught it should be, and so ima- 
gined it was ; are easily persuaded, by other kind of 
tutors, which they are sure to meet with, that the dis- 
cipline they were kepi under, and the lectures that were 
read to them, were but the formalities of education, 
and the restraints of childhood ; that the freedom be- 
voL. vm. G 
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longing^ to men, is to take their swing in a full enjoj' 
ment of what was before forbidden tliem. They show 
the young novice the world, full of fashionable and^v 
g-Utteriii^ examples of this every-where, and Jie is prei4^ 
sently dazzled with them. My young master, failing 
not to be willing to $how himself a man, as much as 
any of the sparks of his years, lets himself loose to all 
the irregularities he finds in the most debauched ; and 
thus courts credit and manliness, in the casting off the 
modcaty and sobriety h^ has till then been kept in ; and 
tliinks it brave, at his fiist setting out, to signalize hiai-| 
self in running counter to all the rules of virtue, lyhicl 
have been preached to him by his tutor. 

Tiie showing him tlie world as really it is, before Iif ] 
comes wholly into it, is one of the best means, I think, 
to priivent this mischief. He shouldi by degrees, be 
informed of the vices in fashion, and warned of tlu 
applications and designs of those who will make it] 
their business to corrupt him. He should he told the] 
arts they use, and the trains they lay ; and now an^j 
then have set before him the tragical or ridiculous cx-j 
amples of those who arc ruining, or ruined, this way.] 
Tlie age is not like to want instances of thiii kiad,! 
which should he made land-marks to him; that by theJ 
disgi'aces, diseases, beggary, and shame of hopeful' 
young men, thus brought to ruin, he may be prer 
cautioned, and be made see, how those Join in the con- 
tempt and neglect of them that are undone, who, by 
pretences of friendship and respect, led them into it^j 
and helped to prey Uj)on them whilst they were undo- 
ing ; that he may see, before he buys it by a too dear 
experience, that those who persuade him not to folloiy 
the sober advices he has received from his govemor^i 
and the counsel of his own reason, which they call 
being governed by others, do it only, that they may 
have the government of hhn themselves; and make 
him believe, be goes like a man of himself, by his own 
conduct, and for his own pleasure, when, in truth, he 
is wholly as a child, led by them into those vices, 
which best serve theii- purposes. This is a knowledge, 
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which^ upon bU occasionsj a tutor should endeavour to 
JQStil, and by all methods try to make him comprehend, 
and thoroughly rehsh. 

I knoiv it is often said, that to discover to a young 
man the vices of the age is to teacli them him. That, 
I confess, is a good deal so, according as it is done; 
and therefore requires a discreet man of parts, who 
knows the world, and can judge of the temperj indi- 
natiou, and weak side of his pupil. This farther is to 
be remembered, that it is not possible now (as perhaps 
fbrmeriy it was) to keep a young gentleman irom vice, 
by a total ignorance of it; unless you will all his life 
mew him up in a closet, and never let him go into 
company. The longer he is kept thus hood-winked, 
the less he will sec, when he comes abroad into ojien 
day-light, and be the more exposed to be a prey to 
himself and others. And an old boy, at his ^rst ap- 
pearance, with all (he gravity of his ivy-bush about him, 
b sure to draw on him the eyes and chirping of the 
whole town volery ; amongst which, there will not be 
wanting some birds of prey, that will presently be on 
the wing for him. 

The only fence against the world, is a thorough know- 
ledge of it : into which a young gentleman should be 
entered by degrees, as he can bear it ; and the earlier 
the better, so he be in sate and skilful hands to guide 
him. The scene should be gently opened, and his en- 
trance made step by step, and the dangers pointed out 
that attend him, from the several degrees, tempers, 
designs, and clubs of men. He should be prepared to 
be shocked by some, and caressed by others ; warned 
who are like to oppose, who to mislead, who to imder- 
mine him, and who to serve him. He should be in- 
structed how to know and distinguish men ; where he 
should let them see, and when dissemble the knowledge 
of them, and their anns and workings. And if he be too 
forward to venture upon his own strength and skill, the 
perplexity and trouble of a misadventure now and then> 
that reaches not his innocence, his health, or reputation, 
may not be aa ill way to teach htm more caution. 

02 
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£ This, I confess, containing one great part of \i*)sdom, 
mt not the product of some superficial thouj^bts, or 
jmuch reading; but the effect of experience and obser- 
ivation in a niaii, who has lived in the world with his 
eyes open, and conversed with men of all sorts. And 
therefore I think it of most value to be instilled into a 
young man, upon all occasions which offer themselves, 
that when he comes to launch into the deep himself, he 
may not be like one at sea without a line, compass, or 
sea-chart ; but may have some notice before-hand of 
the rocks and shoals, the currents and quick-sands, and 
know a little how to steer, that he sink not, before he 
get experience. He that thinks not this of more mo- 
ment to his son, and for which he more needs a gover- 
nor, than the languages and learned sciences, forgets 
of how much more use it is to judge right of men, 
and manage his affairs wisely with them, than to speak 
Greek and Latin, or argue in mood and figure ; or to 
have his head filled with the abstruse speculations of 
natural philosophy and metaphysics ; nay, than to be 
well versed in Greek and Koman writers, though that 
l>e much better for a gentleman, than to be a good peri- 
patetic or cartesian : because those ancient authors ob- 
served and painted mankind well, and give the best 
light into that kind of knowledge. He that goes into 
the eastern parts of Asia, wJU find able and acceptable 
men, without any of these : but without virtue, know- 
ledge of the world, and civility, an accomplished and 
valuable man can be found no-whcre. 

A great part of the learning now in fashion in the 
schools of Euroi»e, and that goes ordinarily into the 
round of education, a gentleman may, in a good mea- 
sure, be unfurnished with, without any great disparage- 
ment to himself, or prejudice to his affairs. But pru- 
dence and good-breeding are, in all the stations and 
cccuirences of life, necessary ; and most young men 
suffer in the want of them ; and come rawer, and more 
awkward, into the world, than they should, for this 
very reason ; because these qualities, which are, of all 
other, the most necessary to be taught, and stand most 
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in need of the assistance and help of a teacher, are 
generally neglected, and thoug-ht but a slight, or no 
part of a tHtoi'*s business. Latin and learnint^ make all 
the noise : and the main stress is laid upon his profi- 
ciency in things, a great part whereof belongs not to 
a gentleman's calling ; which is to have the knowledge 
of a man of business, a carriage suital>le to his rani(, 
and to be eminent and useful in his country, according' 
to his station. AVhenever either spare hours from that, 
or an inclination to perfect himself in some parts of 
knowledge, which his tutor did but just enter him in, 
set him upon any study; the first rudiments of it, 
which he learned before, will open the way enough for 
his own industry to carry him as far as his fancy will 
prompt, or bis parts enable liim to f>o : or, if he thinks 
it may save his time and pains, to be helped over some 
difficulties by the bands of a master, he may then take 
8 man that is perfectly well skilled in it, or choose such 
an one, as lie thinks fittest for his purj)ose. Hut to 
initiate his pupil in any part of learning, as far as is 
necessary for a young man in the ordinary course of his 
studies, an ordinary skill in the governor is enough. 
Nor is it requisite that he should he a thorough scholar, 
or possess in perfection all those sciences, which it is 
convenient a young gentleman should have a taste of, iu 
some general view, or short system. A gentleman, that 
would penetrate deeper, must do it by his own genius 
and industry afterwards : for nobody ever went far in 
knowledge, or became eminent in any of the sciences, 
by the discipline and constraint of a master. 

The great work of a governor is to fashion the car- 
riage, and form the mind ; to settle in his pupil good 
habits, and the principles of virtue and wisdom ; to 
give him, by little and bttle. a view of mankind; and 
work him into a love and imitation of what is excel- 
lent and praise-woL'tby ; and, in the prosecution uf it,' 
to give him vigour, activity, and industry. The studies 
wliich he sets him upon, are but, as it were, the exer- 
cises of his faculties, and employment of his time, to 
keep him from sauntering and idleness, to teach him 
ap[Uication, and accustom him to take pains, and to 
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give him some little taste of what his own industrx 
must purfect. For who expects, that utider a tutor a 
yoiing^ gentleman isliould l>e an accomplished critic, 
orator, or logician ; go to the bottom ot' uietaph}^sic3, 
natural philosophy, or mathematics ; or be a master in 
history or chronology? though something of each of 
these is to he taught him; but it is only to open the 
door, that he may look in, and, as it were, begin an 
acquaintance, but not to dwell there : and a governor 
would be much blamed, that should keep his pupil too 
long, and lead him too far in most of them. But of 
good breeding, knowledge of the world, virtue, in- 
dustry, and a love of reputation, he cannot have too 
much: and, if he have these, he will not long want 
what he needs or desires of the other. 

Aud, since it cannot be hoped he should have time 
and strength to learn all things, most pains should be 
taken about that wliich is most necessary; and that 
principally looked aiter, which will be of most and fre- 
quentest use to him in the world. 

Seneca complains of the contrary practice in his 
time: and yet the Burgeisdiciuses and tlie Scheiblers 
did not swarm in those days, as they do now in these. 
What xvould lie have thought, if he had lived now, 
when the tutors think it their great business to fill tiie 
studies and heads of their pupils with such authors as 
these ? He would have had much more reason to saj; 
as lie does, "Non vita", scd schola; discimus;" We 
Icarn not to live, but tii dispute ; and our education fits 
us rather for the university than the world. But it is 
no wonder, if those who make the fasliion, suit it to 
what they have, and not to what their pupils want. 
The fashion Ijeing once established, who can think it 
strange, that in this, as well as in all otiier things, it 
siiould prevail \ and that the greatest part of those, who 
find their accoxmt in an easy submission to it, should 
be ready to cry out heresy, when any one departs from 
it ? It is nevertheless matter of astonishment, that men 
of quality and parts should suffer themselves to be so 
far misled by custom and implicit faitli. Reason, if 
consulted withj would advise, tliat their children's time 
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should be spent in acquiring- wliat might be useful to 
them, when they come to be men, rather than to hare 
their heads stuffed with a deal of trash, a gi'cat part 
whereof they usually never do (it is certain they never 
need to) think on again as long as they live ; and ad 
much of it, as does stick by them, they are only the 
worse for. This is so well known, that I appeal to 
parent? themselves, wliohave been at cost to have theit 
young' heirs taught it, whether it be not ridiculous fmt 
their sons to have any tincture of that sort of learnings 
when they come abroad into the world; wliether anyl 
appearance of it would not lessen and disg-race them in 
company. And that certainly must be an adniirablft 
acquisition, and deserves well to make a part in educa^ 
tion, whicii men are ashamed of, where they are most 
eontrerned to show their parts and breeding. 

There is yet another reason, why politeness of maw 
ners, and knowledge of tlie world, should principally 
be looked alter in a tutor : and that is, because a maii 
of parts and years may enter a lad far enough in any of] 
those sciences, which he has no dGe]> insight into himi 
self. Books in these will be able to furnish him, and 
give him light and precedency enough to go before a 
young follower: but he will never he able to set another, 
right iu the knowledge of the world, and, above all, irti 
breeding, who is a novice in them himself. 

This is a knowledge he must have about him, worifj 
into him by use and conversation, and along forminji^' 
himself by what he has observed to be practised ana 
allowed in the best company. This, if he has it not of 
his own, is ito-where to be boiTowed, for the use of 
his pupil : or if he could find pertinent treatises of it 
in books, that would reach all the particulars of all 
English gentleman's behaviour ; his own ill-fasliimied 
example, if he he not well-hi-ed himself, would spoil 
all his lectures ; it being impossible, that any one should 
come forth well-fashioned nut of nnpolishcd, JU-bred 
cnmiHiny. 

I say this, not that I think such a tutor is every day 
to be met with, or to be had at the ordinary rates : but 
that those, who are able, may not be sparuig of inquii'y 
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or cost, in what is of so great moment ; and that 
other parents, whose estates wil! not reach to greater 
salaries, may yet remember, what they should priori- 
pally have an eye to, in the choice of one, to whom 
they would commit the education of their children; 
and what i>art they should chiefly look after themselves, 
whilst they are under their care, and as often as they 
come within their observation ; and not think, that all 
lies in Latin and French, or some dry systems of logic 
and philosophy. 

F Ikr'tir ^ ^^' ^^^ ''^ retum to our method agnin. 
' Though I have mentioned the severity of 
the father's brow, and the awe settled thereby in the 
mind of children when young, as one main instrument, 
whereby their education is to be managed ; yet I am 
far from being of an opinion, that it should he conti- 
nued all along to them : whilst they are under the dis- 
cipline and government of pupilage, I think it should 
be relaxed, as fast as their age, discretion, and good 
behaviour could allow it ; even to that degree, that a 
father will do well, as his son grows up, and is capable 
of it, to talk familiarly with him ; nay, ask his advice, 
and consult with him, about those things wherein he 
has any knowledge or understanding. By this the father 
will gain two tilings, both of great moment. The one 
is, that it will put serious considerations into his son's 
Ithoughts, better than any rules or advices he can give 
*bim. The sooner you treat liim as a man, the sooner 
he will begin to be one: and if you admit him into 
serious discourses sometimes with you, you will insen- 
sibly raise his mind above the usual amusements of 
youth, and those trifling occupations which it is com- 
monly wasted in. For it is easy to observe, that many 
young men continue longer in the thought and conver- 
sation of school-boys, than otherwise they would, be- 
cause their parents keep them at that distance, and n 
that low rank, by all their carriage to them. 

^ 96. Another thing of greater consequence, which 

'you willobtain by such away of treating him, will lie 

his friendship. Many fathers, though they proportion 

to their sons liberal allowances, according to their age 
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and condition ; yet they keep the knowledge of their 
estates and concerns from them with as much reserved- 
ness, as if they were guarding a secret of state from a 
q}y or an enemy. TKis, if it looks not like jealousy, 
ytt it wants those marks of kindness and intimacy, 
which a futlu-r should show to his sun ; and, nn douht, 
often hindei-s, or abates that cheerfulness and satisfaction, 
wherewith a son should address himself to, and rely 
upon his father. And I cannot but often wonder to. 
see fathers, who love their sons very well, yet so order ; 
the matter, by a constant stiffness, and a mien of' 
authority and distance to them all their lives, as if they 
were never to enjoy or have any comfort from those- 
they love best in the world, till they have lost them by 
being removed into another. Nothing cements and 
establishes friendship and good-will, so much as confi- 
dent communication of concernments and affairs. Other 
kindnesses, without this, leave still some doubts ; but 
when your son sees you open your mind to him ; when 
he finds, that you interest him in your affairs, as things 
you are willing should, in their turn, come into his- 
hands, he will be conccmed for them as for his own ; 
wait his season with patience, and love you in the mean ' ' 
time, who keep him not at the distance of a stranger. 
This will also make him see, that the enjoyment you 
have, is not without care; which the more he is sensible)! 
of, the less will he envy you the possession, and the 
more think himself happy under the management of so 
favourable a friend, and so careful a father. There is 
scarce any young man of so little thought, or so void 
of sense, that would not be giad of a sure friend, that 
he might have recourse to, and freely consult on occa- 
sion. The rescrveduess and distance that fathers keep, 
often deprive their suns of tliat refuge, which would 
he of more advantage to them, than an hundred re- 
iHikes and chidings. Would your son engage in some 
frolic, or take a vagary ; tvere it nut nitich better he 
should do it with, than without your knowledge? Fori 
since allowances f<ir such things must be made to young i 
men, the more you know of his intrigues and designs,' 
the better will yuu he able to prevent great miscliiefs ;i 
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and, by letting him see what is like to follow, take the 
right way of prevailing with him to avoid less incon- 
veniencies. Would you have him open his heart to 
you, and ask. your advice ? You must begin to do so 
with him first, and by your carriage beget that confi- 
dence. 

^ 97> But whatever he consults you about, unless it 
]ead to some fatal and irremediable mischief, be sure 
you advise only as a friend of more experience ; but 
with your advice mingle nothing of command or autho- 
rity, nor more tlmn you would to your equal, or a 
stranger. That would be to drive him for ever from 
any i'arther demainling or receiving advantage from 
your counsel. You must consider, that he is a young 
rtian, and lias pleasures and fancies, which you are 
passed. You must not expect his inchnations should 
be just as yours, nor that at twenty he should have the 
same thoughts you have at fifty. All that you can wish 
is, that since youth must have some liberty, some out- 
leaps ; they might be with the ingenuity of a son, and 
under the eye of a father, and then no very great harm 
can come of it. The way to obtain this, as I said bc- 
f(M%, is (according as you find him capable) to talk with 
him abont your affairs, propose matters to him famili- 
arly, and ask his advice; and when he ever lights on 
the right, follow it as his ; and, if it succeed well, let 
him have the commendation. This will not at all lessen 
your autliorily, but increase his love and esteem of you. 
Whilst you keep your estate, the staff will still be in 
your own hands ; and your authority the surer, the 
more it is strengtiiened with confidence and kindness. 
For you have not that power you ought to have over 
hrm, till he comes to be more afraid of ofiending so 
good a friend, than of losing some part of his future 
expectation. 

^ 98. FamiUarity of discourse, if it can become a 
father to his son, may much more be condescended to 
by a tutor to his pupil. All their time together should 
not be spent in reading of lectures, and magisterially 
dictating to him what he is to observe and follow ; 



hearing him in his turn, and using bim to reason about 
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what is proposed, will make the rules go down the easier, 
and sink the deeper, and will give liiin a liking to study 
and instruction : and lie will then begin to value knoW- 
ledgej when he sees that it enables hitn to discourse; 
and he finds the pleasure and credit of bearing- a part 
in the conversation, and nf having his reasons sometimes 
approved and hearkened to. Particularly in morality, 
prudence, and breeding, cases should be put to hlni, aiid. 
his judgment asked : this oitens the understanding bet- 
ter than maxims, how well soever explained; and settles 
the rides better in the memory for practice. This way 
Irts things into the mind, which stick there, and retain 
their evidence with them ; whereas words at best are 
faint representations, being not so much as the true 
shadows of things, and arc much sooner forgotten. He 
will better comprehend the foundations and tiieasures of 
decency and jtistice, and have livelier and mure lasting 
JDifiressions of what he ought to do, by giving his opi- 
nion on cases praposed. and reasoning with his tutor un 
Hi instai)ce:», than by giving a silent, negligent, sleepy 
audience to his tutor's lectin"es ; and much more than by 
captious logical disputes, or set declamations of his own^ 
upon any (|uestion. 'i'he one sets the thoughts upon wit, 
and false colours, and not upon trutli : the other teaches 
fallacy, wrangling, and opinlatry ; and they are both of 
tlieni things that spoil the judgment, and put a man nut 
of the way of right and liiir reasoning, and therefore 
carefully to be avoided by one who would improve him- 
self, and be flcccplable to others. * 

^ 99- When, by making your son sensible _ 
that he depends on you, and is in your 
power, you have established your authority ; and l)y 
being inflexibly severc in your caiTiage to him, when 
obstinately persisting in any ill-natui-ed trick which 
you have forbidden, especially lying, you have im- 
printed on his mind that awe which is necessary; and 
on the other side, when (by permitting him the full 
lilaerty due to his age, and laying no restraint in your 
presence to those childish actions, and gaiety of caiy 
riage, which, whilst he is very young, are as necessary 
to bun as iiieat or sleep) you havu reconciled him to 
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your company^ and made him sensible of your care and 
love of him by indulgence and tenderness, especially 
caressing- him on all occasions wherein he does any 
thing well, and being kind to him, after a thousand 
fashions, suitable to his age, which nature teaches 
parents better than I can : when, I say, by these ways 
of tenderness and afTection, which parents never want 
for their children, you have also planted in him a par~ 
ticular afTection fur you ; he is then in the state you 
could desire, and you have formed in his mind that true 
reverence, which is always afiterwai*ds carefully to be 
continued and maintained in both part^ of it, love and 
fear, as the great principles whereby you will always 
have hold upon him to turn his mind to the ways of 
virtue and honour. 

— § 100, When this foundation is once well 

' laid, and you find this reverence begin to 
work in him, the next thing to be done is carefully to 
consider his temper, and the particular constitution of 
his mind. Stubbornness, l>'ing, and ill-natured actions, 
are not (as has been said) to be pfriiiitted in him from 
the beginning, whatever his temper be : those seeds of 
vices are not to be suffered to take any root, but must 
be carefully weeded out, as soon as over they begin to 
show themselves in him ; and your authority is to take 
place, and influence his mind from the verj* dawning 
of any knowledge in him, that it may operate as a 
natural principle, whereof he never perceived the be- 
ginning ; never knew that it was, or could be other- 
wise. By this, if the reverence he owes you be esta- 
blished early, it will always be sacred to hitn ; and it 
will be as hard for him to resist it, as the principles of 
his nature. 

^ 301. Having thus very early set up your authority, 
and. by the gentler applications of it, shamed him out 
of what leads towards an immoral habit ; as soon as 
you have observed it in him, (for I would by no means 
have chiding used, much less blows, till obstinacy and 
incorrigibleness make it absolutely necessary,) it will be 
iit to consider which way the natural make of his mind 
inclines him. Some men, by the unalteralile frame of 
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their constitutions, are stout, others timorous ; some con- 
fident, others modest, tractable or obstinate, curious af\ 
careless, quick or slow. There are not more differences 
in men's faces, and the outward lineaments of their 
bodies, than there are in the makes and tempers of their 
minds : only there is this dilfei-ence, that the distinguish- 
ing characters of the face, and the hncameuts of the 
body, grow more plain and visible with time and age, 
but the pecnliar physiogiiomy of the mind is most dis- 
cernible in children, before art and cunning have taught 
them to hide their deformities, and conceal their ill in- 
clinations under a dissomhled ovitside. 

^ 102. Begin therefore betimes nicely to observe] 
your son's temper; and that, when he is under least/ 
restraint, in his play, and, as he thinks, out of your; 
sight. See what are his predominant passions, and prej 
vailing inclinations ; whether he be fierce or mild, bold 
or bashful, compassionate or cruel, open or reserved, A:ci 
Por as these are diiferent in him, so are your methods 
to be different, and your authority must hence taki 
measures to apply itself different ways to him, Thes^ 
native propensities, these prevalencies of constitution, 
are not to be cured by rules, or a direct contest ; espe- 
cially those of them that are the humbler and meaneE 
sort which proceed from fear and lowness of spirit ; 
though with art they may be much mended, and turned 
to good purpose. But this be sure of, after all is done, 
the bias will always hang on that side where nature first 
placed it : and if you carefully observe the characters 
of his mind now in the first scenes of his life, you will 
ever after be able to judge which way his thoughts lean, 
and what he aims at even hereafter, when, as he grows 
up, the plot thickens, and he puts on several shapes to 
act it. 

^ 1 08. I told you before, that children love « . . 
liberty ; and therefore they should be brought 
to do the things that are fit for them, without feeling 
any restraint laid upon them. I now tell you, they love 
something more ; and that is dominion : and this is the 
first original of most vicious habits, that arc ordinaiy 
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and natural. Tliis love of power and dominion .shows 
itself very early, and tliat in these two tiling. 

^ 104. 1. We see cliildreri (as soon almost as they are 
born, 1 am sure long before they can speak) cry, grow 
|>eevish, sullen, and out of humour, for nothing- iMJt to 
have their wills. They would have their desires submit- 
ted to by otlifii-s ; they contend for a ready compliance 
fi-om all about them, especially from those that stand 
near or beneath them iri age or det^ree, as soon as they 
come to consider others with tltuse distinctions. 

^ 105, S. Another thing, wherein they show their love 
of dominion, is their desire to have things to l>e theirs; 
they would have property and possession, pleasing them- 
selves with the power which that seems to give, and the 
right they thereby hHve to dispose of thcni as they please. 
Me that lias not observed these two humours working 
very betimes in ehildren, has taken little notice of their 
actions ; and he who thinks that these two roots of al- 
most all the injustice and contention that so disturb 
human life, are not early to be weeded out, and con- 
trary habits introduced, neglects the proper season to 
lay the foundations of a good and worthy man. To do 
this, I imagine, these following things may somewhat 
conduce. 

„ ^106. I. That a child should never be suf- 

fered to have what he craves, much less what 
heci'ies for, I had said, or so much as speaks for. But 
that being apt to be misunderstood, and interpreted as 
if I meant a child should never speak to his parents for 
any thing, whicii will perhaps Ik: thought to lay too 
great a curb on the minds of children, to the prejudice 
of that love and atlection which should be between thom 
and their parents; I shall explain myself a little more 
particularly. It is fit that they should have liberty to 
declare their wants to their parents, and that with all 
tenderness they should be hearkened to, and supplied, 
at least, whilst they are very little. But it is one thing 
to say, I am hungry ; another to say, I would have 
roast-meat. Having declared their wants, their natural 
wants, the pain tbej feel from hunger, thirst, cold, or 
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any other necessity of nature, it is the duty of their 
parents, and those about them, to relieve them : but 
cliildren must leave it to the choice and ordering of their 
pai-ents what they think i)roperest for them, and how 
much ; and must not be permitted to choose for them- 
selves ; and say, I would liave wine, or white bread ; the 
very namiof^ uf it sliould make them lose it. 

^ 107- That which parents should take care of here, 
is to distinguish between the wants of fancy and those 
of nature ; wJiich Horace has well taught them to do in 
this verse, 

" Quels huiiianii silii doleaC natura negatis," 

Those are truly natural wants, which reason alone, 
without some other help, is not able to fence against, 
nor keep from disturbing us. The pains of sickness 
and Imrts, hunger, thirst, and cold, want of sleep and 
rest, or relaxation of the part wearied with labour, are 
what all men feel, and the best disposed mind cannot 
but be sensible of their uneasiness ; and therefore ouglit, 
by fit applications, to seek their removal, though not 
with impatience, or over -great haste, upon the first ap- 
proaches of them, where delay does not threaten some 
irreparable harm. The pains tliat come from the ne- 
cessities of nature, are monitors to ys to beware of 
greater mischiefs, which they are the forerunners of; 
and therefore they must not be wholly neglected, nor 
strained too far. But yet, the more children can be 
inured to hardships of this kind, by a wise care to make 
them stronger in body and mind, the better it will be 
for them. I need not here give any caution to keep 
within the boimds of doing them good,' and to take care, 
that what childi-en are made to suffer should neither 
break their spirits, nor injure theu' health; parents be- 
ing but too apt of themselves to incline, more than they 
should, to the softer side. 

But whatever compliance the necessities of nature 
may require, the wants of fancy children should never 
be gratified in, uor suffered to mention. The veri 
speaking for any such tiling should make them lose i\ 
Clothes, when they need, they must have ; but if theyj 
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speak for this stuff, or that colour, they should be sure 
to go without it. Not that I would have parents pur- 
posely cross the desires of their children in matters of 
indiffereucy : on the contrary, where ibeir carnage de- 
serres it, and one is sure it *vi]l not coiTupt or eflemi- 
nate their minds, and make them fond of trifles, I 
think, all things should be contrived, as much as could 
be, to their satisfaction, that they might And the ease 
and pleasure of doing well. The best for children is. 
that they should not place any pleasure in such things 
at all, nor regulate their delight by their fancies ; but 
be indifferent to all that nature has made so. This 
is what their parents and teachers should chiefly aim 
at: but till this be obtained, all that I oppose here, is 
the liberty of asking; which, in these things of conceit, 
ought to be restrained by a constant forfeiture annexed 
to it. 

This may perhaps be thought a little too severe, by 
the natural indulgence of tender parents: but yet it is 
no more than necessary. For since the method I pro- 
pose is to banish the rod, this restraint of their tongues 
will be of great use to settle that awe we have elsewhere 
spoken of, and to keep up in them the respect and 
reverence due to their parents. Nest, it will teach 
them to keep in, and so master their inclinations. By 
this means they will he brought to learn the art of 
stifling their desires, ns soon as they rise up in them, 
when they are easiest to be subdued. For giving vent, 
gives life and strength to our apjietites ; and he that has 
the confidence to turn liis wishes into demands, will be 
but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain them. 
This I am sure of, every one can more easily bear a 
denial from himself, than from any body else. They 
should therefore be accustomed betimes to consult and 
make use of their reason, before they give allowance to 
their inclinations. It is a great step towards the mastery 
of our desires, to give this stop to them, and shut them 
up in silence. This habit, got by children, of staying 
the forwardness of their fancies, and deliberating whe- 
ther it be fit or no before they speak, will be of no 
small advantage to them in matters of greater conse- 
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quencc in the future course of their lives. For that 
which I cannot too often inculcate, Is that whatever 
the matter I»e, about which it is conversant, whethei* 
great or small, the main (I liad almost said only) thini^ 
to be considered, in every action of a child, is, wliat 
influence it will have upon his mind; what hahit it 
tends to, and is like to settle in him ; how it will be- 
come him when he is hi^-ger ; and, if it be encouraged, 
whither it will lead him when grown up. 

My meaning therefore is not, that children should 
purposely be made uneasy : this would relish too much 
of inhumanity and ill-nature, and be apt to infect them 
witli it. They should l>e brought to deny their ap|K- 
tites ; and their minds, as well »s bodies, be made vigo- 
[rous, easy, and strong;, Iiy the custom of having their 
lincUnations in subjection, and their bodies exercised 
[with hardships; but all this without giving them any 
LDiark or apprelicnsiou of ill-will towards tliem. The 
constant loss of what they craved or carved to tliem- 
jselves should teach them modesty, submission, and a 
power to forbear ; but the rewarding their modesty and 
silence, by giving them what they liked, should also 
a^ure them of the love of those who rigorously exacted 
Ihis obedience. The contenting themselves now, in 
lUic want of what they wislied for, is a virtue, that an- 
rother time should be rewaidcd with what is suited and 
acceptable to them ; which should be bestowed on 
them, as if it were a natural consequence of their good 
I behaviour, and not a bargain about it. But you will 
lose your labour, and, what is moiv, their love and 
reverence too, if they can receive from otlicre what you 
deny tbem. This is to he kept very staunch, and care- 
fully to be watched. And here the servants come again 
in my way. 

^ 108. If this be begun by times, and they -. . . 
accustom themselves early to silence their de- 
sires, this useful habit will settle them ; and, a$ they 
come to grow up in age and discretion, they may be 
allowed greater liberty ; when reason comes to speak in 
them, and not passion, l-'or whenever reason would 
ipeak, it should be hearkened to* But, as they sUouldl 
VOL. vin. H 
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never be heard, "when they speak for any particul 
thing they would have, unless it be first proposed tffl 
them ; so they should always be heard, and fairly andj 
kindly answered, when they ask aftej- any thing they 
would know, and desire to be informed about. Curio^j 
sity should be as carefully cherished in children, 
other ap[jetitcs suj)pressed. 

tlHowever strict a hand is to be kept upon 
all desires of fancy, yet there is one case 
wherein fancy must be permitted to speak, and bei 
hearkened to also. Kccrcation is as necessary as labour! 
or food ; but because there can be no recreation with* 
out delight, whicli depends not always on j-eason, but] 
oftener on fancy, it must be permitted children not 
only to divert tliemsclvps, but to do it after their own 
fashion, provided it be innocently, and without preju- 
dice to their health; and therefore in this case they 
should not he denied, if they proposed any particular 
kind of recreation : though I think, in a well-ordered 
education, they will seldom be brought to the necessity 
of asking any such libertjCi Care sliould be taken, th^ 
what is of advantage to lliem, they should always do 
with delight ; and, before they are wearied with one,, 
they should be timely diverted to some other useful 
employment. But if they ate not yet brought to that 
degree of perfection, that one way of improvement can 
be made a recreation lo them, they must he let loose 
to the childish play they fancy ; which they should be 
weaned t\om, by being made surfeited of it : but fitini 
things of use, that they are employed in, they should 
always be sent away with an appetite; at least bo dis- 
missed before they are tired, and grow quite sick of it ; 
that so they may return to it again, as to a pleasure that 
diverts tJieni. For you must never think them set 
right, till they can find deliglit in the practice of laud- 
able things ; and the useful exereiiies of the body and 
mind, taking their turns, make their lives and improve- 
ment pleasant in a continued train of recreations, 
wherein the wearied part is constantly relieved and re- 
freshed. Whether this can be done in every temper, 
or whether tutors and parents will be at the pains, and 
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have the discretion and patience to bring them to this, 
I know not ; but that it may be done in most childrcD, 
if a right com se be taktn to iflise in them the desire of 
credit, esteem, and reputation, I do not at all doubt. 
And when they have so much true life put into them, 
they may freely be talked with, about what most de- 
lights them, and Ix; directed, or let loose to it, so that 
they may perceive ihat they are beloved and cherished, 
and that tjiose under whose tuitirm they are, are not 
enemies to their satisfnction. Such a mafiagement will 
make them in love with the hand that directs ihemr 
and the virtue they are directed to. 

This fartlier advantiijje may be made by a free lil»erty 
permitted them in their recreations, that it will discover 
their natural tempers, show their inclinations and apti- 
tudes ; and thereliy direct wise parents in the choice, 
both of the course of life and employment they shall 
desipfu them for, and of fit remedies, in the mean lime, 
to lie applied to wliatever bent of nature tliey may ob- 
scn'e most likely to mislead any of their children. 

^ 109. 2. Ciiildren, who live together, often strive 
for mastery, whoso wilh shall carry it over the rest: 
whoever begins the contest, should be sure to. be crossed 
in it. But not only that, but they should be taught to 
have all the deference, complaisance, and civility one 
for the other imaginable. This, when they see it pro- 
cures them respect, love, and esteem, and that they 
lose no superiority by it, they will take more pleasure 
in, than in insolent domineering ; for so plainly is the 
other. 

The accusations of children one against „ . . 
Hiother, which usually are but the clamours 

anger and revenge, desiring aid, should not be fa- 

rourably i^eceived nor hearkened to. It weakens and 

refifeininates their minds to sulfer them to complain : 

li^nd if tJiey endure sometimes crossing or pain from 

'oUiei's, witliout being permitted to think it strange or 

intolerable, it will do them no harm to learn sufferance, 

and harden them early. But, though you give no 

couDtenance to the complaints of the querulous, yet 
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take care to cuib the insolence nnd ill-natuw of th4] 
injurious. When you observe it yourself, reprove 
before the injured party : but if the complaint be 
somethings really worth your notice and prevention am 
other time, then reprove the offender by himself alone, 
out of sight of him that complained, and make him g6 
nnd ask pardon, and make reparation. Which coming 
thus, as it were from himself, will be the more cheer- 
fully performed, and more kindly received, the lovfl 
strengthened between them, and a custom of civility*] 
grow familiar amongst your children. 

-^ 110. ^. As to having and possessing 
**■ things, teach them to part with ivhot the 
have, easily and freely to their friends ; and let the 
find by experience, that the most liberal has always 
must plenty, with esteem and commendation to bootj 
and they will quickly learn to practise it. This, I ima 
ginc, will make brothers and sisters kinder and civiller 
to one another, and consequently to others, than 
twenty rules about good manners, with which children 
are ordinarily perplexed and cumbered. Covetousness, 
and the desire of having in our possession, and nnde; 
our dominion, more than we have need of, being the 
root of all evil, should be early and carefully weededj 
out ; and the contrary quality, or a readiness to impart 
to others, implanted. I'his should be encouraged by 
great commendation and credit, and constantly taking 
care, that lie loses nothing by his liherality. I^t all 
the instances he gives of such fvecness, be always re- 
paid, and with interest \ and let him sensibly perceive, 
that the kindness he shows to others is no ill husbandry 
for himself; but that it brings a return of kindness, 
both from those that receive it, and those who look on. 
Make this a contest among children, who shall out-do 
dn€ another this way. And by this means, by a con- 
stant practice, children having made it easy to them- 
selves to part with what they have, good-nature may be 
settled in them into an habit, and they may take plea- 
sure, nnd pique themselves in being kind, liberal, and 
civil to others. 
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If liberality ought to be encouraged, cer-- Tygti^ 
tainlj g;reat care is to be taken that children 
transgress not the rules of justice : and whenever tliey 
do, they should be set right; and, if there be occasion 
for it, severely rebuked. 

Our first actions being g'utded more by self-love than 
reason or reflection, it is no wonder that in children 
they should be very apt to deviate from the ju8t mea- 
sures of right and wrong^, which arc in the mind the 
result of improved reason and serious meditation. This 
the more they are apt to jnistake, the more careful 
^uard ought to be kept over them, and every the least 
slip in this g-reat social virtue taken notice of and recti- 
fied ; and that in tbtng-s of the least weight and mo- 
ment> both to instruct their ignorance, and prevent ill 
habits, which, from small beginnings, in pins and 
cherry-stones, will, if let alone, grow up to higher 
frauds, and be in danger to end at last in downright 
hardened dishonesty. The first tendency to any injus- 
tice that appears^ must be suppressed with a show of 
wonder and abhorrency in the parents and governors. 
But liecause children cannot well comprehend what in- 
justice is, till they undei-stand property, and how par- 
ticular persons come by it, the safest way to secure 
honesty^ is to lay the foundations of it early in libera* 
Uty, and an easiness to part with to others whatever 
they have, or like, themselves. This may lie taught 
them early, before they have language and understand- 
ing enough to form distinct notions of property, and 
to know what is theirs by a peculiar right exclusive of 
others. And since children seldom have any thing but 
by giA. and that for the most part from their parents, 
they may be at first taught not to take or keep any 
thing, but what is given them by those whom they take 
to have a power over it ; and. as their capacities enlarge, 
other rules and cases of justice, and rights ciinccrning 
" meuni" and " tuum," may he proposed and incul- 
cated. If any act of injustice in them appears to pro- 
ceed, not from mistake, but ]>erverseness in their wills, 
when a gentle rebuke and shame will not reform tins 
irregular and covetous inclination, rougher remedies 
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must be applied : and it is but for the fnther or tutor 
take and keep from them something that they vain 
and think their own ; or order somebody else to do it; 
and by such instances make them sensible, what little 
advantaj^e they are hkc to make, by possessing thenufl 
selves unjustly of what is another's, whilst there are in ' 
the world stronger and more men than they. But if an 
in^nuoUR detestation of this shameful vice ]>e but cai'^ifll 
fully and early instilled into them, as I think it may, 
that is the true and genuine method to obviate this 
crime ; and will be a better guard against dishonesty, 
than any considerations drawn from interest ; habits 
working more constantly and with greater lacility, than 
reason ; which, when we have most need of it, is seldoi 
fairly consulted, and more rarely obeyed. 

^111. Crying is a fault tliat should not 
tolerated in children ; not only for the um 
pleasant and unbecoming noise it fills the house with, 
but for more considerable reasons, in reference to the . , 
children themselves : which is to be our aim in educa^H 
tion. 

Their crying is of two sorts ; either stubborn and 
domineering, or querulous and whining. 

1. Their crying is very often a striving for mastery^j 
and an open declaration of their insolence or obstinacy ; 
when they have not the power to obtain their desii^J 
they will, by their cliimour and sobbing, maintain their 
title and right to it. This is an avowed continuing of 
their claim, and a sort of remonstrance against the 
oppression and injustice of those who deny them what 
they have a mind to. 

^ 112. 2. Sometimes their ciying is the effect of pain 
or true sorrow, and a bemoaning themselves under it. 

These two, if carefully observed, may, by the mien, 
look, and actions, and particularly by the tone of their 
crying, be easily distinguished ; but neither of them 
must be suffered, much less encouraged. 

1. The obstinate or stomachfui crying should by no 
means be permitted ; because it is but another way of 
flattering their desires, and encournging those passions, 
whicli it is our tnaiu business to subdue : and if it be. 
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las oflen it is, upon the receiving any correction, it 
^{juite defeats all the good effects of it; for any chastise- 
ment, which leaves them in this declared opposition, 
■only serves to make them worse. The restraints arid 
I punishments laid on children are all misapplied and 
ilost, as far as they do not prevail over their wills, 
teach them to submit their passions, and make their 
minds supple and pliant to what their parents reason 
ttdvises thcni now, and so prepare them to obey what 
their own i-eason should advise hereafter. But if, in any 
thing wherein they are crossed, they may be suffered to 
go away cryinpf, they confirm themselves in their de- 
sires, and cherish the ill humour, with a declaration of 
their right, and a resolution to satisfy their inclinations 
the first opportunity. This therefore is another argu- 
ment against the ftisquent use of blows ; for, when- 
ever you come to that extremity, it is not enough to 
whip or beat them ; you muist do it till you find yoii 
have subdued their minds; till with subniitision and 
patience they yield to the coirection ; which you shnlL 
best discover by then- crying-, and their ceasing from it 
upon your bidding. Without this, the beating of child- 
ren is but a passionate tyrauny over them ; and it is 
mere cruelty, and not correction, to put their bodies in 
pain, without doing their minds any good. As this 
g;ives us a reason why children slioold seldom be cor- 
rected, so it also prevents tiieir lieiiig so. For if, when- 
ever they are clmsiised, it were dune thus without pas- 
sion, soberly and yet effectually too, laying on the 
blows and smart, not furiously and all at once, but 
slowly, with reasoning between, and with observation 
how it wrought, stopping when it had made them pliant, 
penitent, and yielding ; they would seldom need the like 
punishment again, being made careful to avoid the 
fault that deserved it. Besides, by this means, as the 
punishment would not be lost, for being too little, and 
not effectual ; so it would be kept iVom being too much, 
if we gave off as soon as we perceived that it reached 
the mind, and that was bettered. For, since the chid- 
ing or beating of children should be always the least that 
possibly may be, that whicli is laid on in the heat of 
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seldom observes that measui'e : but is commonly 
morc than it should be^ though it prove less than 
enough. 

^113. 2. Many cliildrcn nrc apt lo cry, upon any 
little pain they suffer; and the least harm that befnis 
them, puts them into eoinptaints and bawling. This 
few children avoid : for it being the first and natural 
way to declare their sufferings or wants, before they 
can speak, the oomjiassion that is thought due to that 
tender age foolishly encourages, and continues it in 
tlicm long after they can speak. It is the duty, I con- 
fess, of those about children, to compassionntc them, 
whenever they suffer any hurt ; but not to show it in 
pityingf tliem. Help and ease them the best you can, 
but by no means bemoan them. This softens their 
minds, and makes them yield to the little harms that 
liajipen to them ; whereby tiiey sink deeper into that 
part which alone feels, and make lari^er wounds there, 
than otbeiwise they would. They should be harden«l 
against all sufferings, especially of the body, and have 
no tenderness but wliat rises from an in^nuous shame 
and a quick sense of reputation. The many inconve- 
niences this life is exposed to, require we should not be 
too sensible of every little huit. Wliat our minds yield 
nut to, makes but a slight impression, and does us but 
very little harm; it is the sufferinj^ of our spirits thai 
g-ives and continues the pain. This hrawniness and in- 
sensiliility of mind, is the best armour we can have 
against the common evils and accidents of life; and 
being a temper that is to be got by exercise and cus- 
tom, more than any other way, the practice of it should 
be begun betimes, and happy is he tlmt is taught it 
early. That effeminacy of spirit, which is to be pre- 
vented or cured, and which nothing, that I know, so 
much increases in children as crying; so nothing, on 
the other side, so much checks and restrains, as their 
being hindered from that sort of complaining. In the 
little barms they suffer, from knocks and falls, they 
should not be jjitled for falling, but bid do so again ; 
■which, besides tliat it stops their crying, is a belter 
way to cure their heedlessness, and prevent their turn- 
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bling OTiother time, than either chiding or bemoaning- 
'them. But, let the hurts they receive be whot they 
will, stop their crying;, and. that will give them more 
quiet and ease at present, and harden them for the fu- 
ture. 

^ 114. The former sort of crying' requires severity to 
silence it; and where a look, or a positive command, 
will not do it, blows must : for it proceeding- from pride, 
cilistinacy, and stomach, Ihc will, wliere the fault lies, 
must be bent, and made to comply, by a rig-our suffi- 
dent to master it : but this latter, being' ordinarily fioni 
soilness of mind, a quite contrary cause, ou^ht to be 
treated with a p^entlcr hand. PersuasioH, or diverting 
the thoug:hts another way, or laughing at their whin- 
ing, may perhaps be at first the proper metJiod. But 
for this, the circumstances of the tiling;, and the parti- 
cular temper of the child, mast be considered : no cer- 
tain invariable rules can be given about it ; but it must 
be left to the prudence of the parents or tutor. But 
this I think I may say in general, that there should be 
a constant discountenancing of this sort of crying also; 
and that the father, by his authority, should always 
stop it, mixing a greater degree of roughness iu his 
looks or words, pro port ion ably as the child is of a 
greater age, or a sturdier temper ; but always, let it be 
enough to silence their whimpering, and put an end to 
the lUsorder. 

^ 115. Cowardice and courage are so Fool-hardinca.. 
nearly related to the fore-mentioned tem- 
pers, that it may not be amiss liere to take notice of^ 
them. Fear is a passion, that, if rightly governed, 
has its use. And tliough self-love seldom fails to keep 
it watchful and hi^h enough in us, yet there may be an 
excess on the daring side ; foot-hai'diness and insen- 
sibility of danger being as little reasonable, as trem- 
bling and shrinking at the approach of every little 
evil. Fear was given us as a monitor to quicken our 
industry, and keep us upon our guard against the ap- 
proaches of evil: and therefore to have no apprehcn- 
•ion of mischief at hand, not to make a just estimate 
of the danger, but heedlessly to run into it, be the 
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hazaixl what it will, without cansidering of wliat use orl^ 
consequence it may lie ; is not the resolution of a ra- 
tional creature, but brutish fury. Those who have 
children of this temper, have nothinp; to do but a httle. 
to awaken their reason, which self-preservation will 
quickly dispose them to hearken to; unless (which is 
usually the case) snmc otl)er passion hurries them on 
headlong, without sense, and witliout consideration* 
A dislike of evil is so natural to mankind, that no- 
body, 1 think, can be witliout fear of it ; fear ijeing 
nothing; but an uneasiness under the appi^liensinn of 
that coming upon us which we dislike. And therefore, 
whenever any one nins into danger, we may say it is 
under the conduct of ignorance, or the command of 
some more imperious passion, nobody being so much 
an enemy to himself, as to come within the reach of 
evil out of free choice, and court danger for danger's 
sake. If it be therefore pride, vain-f;lory, or rage, that 
silences a child's fear, or makes him not hearken to its 
advice, those are by fit means to be abated, that a littls 
consideration may allay his heat, and make him bc' 
think himself whether this attempt be worth the ven- ' 
ture. But this being a fault that children are not so 
often guilty of, I shall not be more particularin its cure. 
Weakness of spirit is tlie more common defect, and 
therefore will require the greater care. 

Fortitude is the guard and support of the other vir- 
tues ; and without com'nge a man will scai'ce keep 
steady to his duty, and fill up the character of a truly 
worthy man. 

,. Courage, that makcsusbearupagainst dangers 

ouraj^. ^y^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^.j^ ^j^^^ ^^ p^^j^ .^ ^p great 

use in an estate, as oura is in this life, exposed to as- 
saults on all hands : and therefore it is very advisable 
to get children into this armour as early as we can. 
Natural temper, I confess, does here a great deal : but 
even where that is defective, and the iieart is in itself 
weak and timorous, it may, by a right management, 
be brought to a better resolution. W'hat is to be 
done to prevent breaking children's spirits by fright- 
ful apprehensions instilled into them when young, or 
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bemoaning themselves under every little suffering, I 
have already taken notice. How to harden their tern- 
pers, and raise their courage, if we find them too much 
subject to fcarj is farther to be considered. 

True fortitude I take to be the quiet possession of a 
man's stlf, and an undisturbed doing his duty, what- 
ever evil besots, or danger lies in his way. This there 
are so few men attain to, that we are not to expect it 
from children. But yet somelhing- may be done; and 
a wise conduct, by insensible degrees, may caiTy them 
farther than one expects. 

The neglect of this great care of them, whilst they 
ai-e young, is the reason, perhaps, why there are so few 
that have this virtue, in its full latitude, when they are 
men. 1 should not say this in a nation so naturally 
brave as ours is, did I think, that true fortitude i-e- 
quired nothing but courage in the field and a contempt 
of life in the face of an enemy. This, I confess, is not 
the least part of it, nor can be denied, the laurels and 
honours always justly due to the valour of those who 
venture their lives for their country. But yet this is 
not all : dangers attack us in other places besides ttie 
field of battle ; and though death be the king of terrours, 
yet pain, disgrace, and poverty, have frightful looks, 
able to discompose most men, w^hom they seem ready to 
seize on: and there are those who contemn some of 
these, and yet arc heiirtily frighted with the other^ 
True fortitude is prepared for dangers of all kinds, and 
unmoved, wliatsocvcr evil it be that threatens : I do not 
mean unmoved with any fear at all. Where danger 
shows itst'U', apprehension cannot, without stupidity, 
be wanting. Where danger is, sense of danger should 
be ; and so much fear as should keep us awake, and 
excite our attention, industry, and vigour ; but not dis- 
turb the calm use of our reason, nor hinder the execu- 
tion of what that dictates. ~ 

Tlielirst step to get tliis noble and manly steadiness* 
is, what 1 have above mentioned, carefully to keep 
children from frights of all kinds, when they are young. 
I^t not any fearful apprehensions be talked into theiu, 
nor terrible objects surprise them. This uflen so shut- 
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' ters and discomposes the spints, that they never reco- 
I ver it a^ain ; but during their whole life, upon the first 
j Eugf^^lion, or ajjpearance of any terrifying idea, are 
scattered and confounded ; the body is enervated, and 
the mind disturbed, and the man scarce himself, or ca- 
pable of any comiHxsed or rational action. Whether 
f, . ,. this he fi'oin un habitual niution of the oni- 
mat upints, introduced by tiie nnit strong im- 
pression : or from the alteration of the constitution, by 
tome more unaccountable way ; this is certain, that so 
it is. Instances of such, who in a weak timorous mind 
have born, all their wliole lives thiviiigh, the effects of 
a friglit when tlicy were young, are ovcry-wherc to be 
eccn ; and therefore, as much as may be, to be pre- 
vented. 

The next thing' is, by gentle degrees, to accustom 
children to those things they arc too much afraid of. 
But liere great caution is to be used, tliat you do not 
make too much baste, nor attempt this cure too early, 
for fear lest you increase the mischief instead of reme- 
dying it. Little ones in arms may be easily kept out 
of the way of terrifying objects, and till tbey can talk 
and understand what is said to them, are iscarce capable 
of that reasoning and discourse, wliicli should be used 
to let them kuuw there is no harm in those frightful 
objects, which we would make them familiar with, and 
do, to that purpose, by gentle degrees, bring nearer 
and nearer to them. And therefore it is seldom there 
is need of any application to them of this kind, till uiter 
tbey can run about and talk. But yet, if it should 
happen, that infants should have taken olfence at any 
thing whicli cannot be easily ke])t out of their way ; 
and that they show marks of tcri-our, as often as it comes 
in sight; all the alloys of fright, by diverting their 
thoughts, or mixing pleasant and ogrecablc apj)earances 
with it, must be used, till it be groR'n familiar and in- 
ofiensive to tliem. 

I think we may observe, that when children are first 
born, all olyects of sight, that do not hurt the eyes, 
are indifferent to them ; and they are no more afraid of 
Q. blackamoor, or a lion, than of their nui'se, or a cat. 
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What k it then, that afterwards, in certain mixtures of 
shape and colour, comes to offright them ? Nothing 
but the apprchensioTis of harm, that accompany those 
things. Did a child suck every day a new nurse, I 
make account it would be no more affrighted with 
the change of faces at six months old, than at sixty. 
The reason then, why it will not come to a strangw, is 
because, having been accustomed to receive its food and 
kind usoi^e only from one or two that are about it, the 
child apprehends, by coming into the arms of a strangefj 
the being taken from what dehghts and feeds it, and 
every moment supplies its want?, which it often feels, 
and therefore fears when the nurse is away. 

The only thing we naturally are afraid j;^^^,^^^ 
of, 13 pain, or loss of pleasure. And be- 
cause these are not annexed to any shape, colour, of 
size of visible objects, we are fn^^hted with none of them, 
till either we have felt pain from them, or have notions 
put into us, that they will do us harm. The pleasant 
brightness and lustre of flame and fire so delights child* 
ren, that at first they always desire to be handling of 
it : but when constant experience has convinced thcm^ 
by the exquisite pain it has put them to, how cruel and 
unmerciful it is, they are afraid to touch it, and care* 
fully avoid it. This being the ground of fear, it is not 
hard to find whence it arises, and how it is to be cured 
in all mistaken objects of tcrrour : and when the mind 
is confirmed against thorn, and has got a mastery over 
itself, and its usual fears in lighter occasions, it is irt 
good preparation to meet more real dangers. Your 
child shrieks, and runs away at the sight of a frog, let i 
another catch it, and lay it down at a good distance 
from him : at first accustom him to look upon it ; when' 
he can do that, then to come nearer to it, and see it! 
leap withotit emotion; then to touch it lightly, when it 
is held fast in another's hand; and soon, till he can 
come to handle it as confidently as a butterfly, or a 
span-ow. By the same way any other vain terrours may 
be removed, if care be taken that you go not too fast^ 
and push not the child on to a new degree of assurance^ 
till be be thoroughly confirmed in the former. And 
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thus the young soldier is to lie trained on to Ihe war- 
fare of life; wherein care is to be taken, that wore 
things be not represented as dniigerous, than really are 
go ; and then, that whatever you observe liim to be 
more frighted at ttian he should, you be sure to toll 
bim on to, by insensible ilefip-ees, till he at last, c|uitting 
hiji fears, masters the diiKculty, nud comes ofl' with a[>- 
plause. Successes of this kind,olten repeated, will make 
him find, that evils are not always so certain, or so 
great, as uur fears represent them ; and thaltlie way to 
avoid them is not to run away, or be discomposed^ 
dejectt?d, and deterred by fear, where either our ci'edit 
or duty reijuires us to go on. 

,, ,. But, since the great foundation of fear in 

children is pain, the way to harden and fortify 
children against fear and danger, is to accustom them 
to suffer pain. This, it is possible, will be thought, by 
kind parents, a very unnatural thing to%vaids their 
children ; and by most, unreasonable, to endeavour to 
reconcile any one to the sense of pain, by biinging it 
upon him. It will be said, it may perhaps give the 
child an aversion for him that makes him sufler ; but 
caa never recommend to him suffering itself. This is 
a strange method. You will not have children whipped 
and punished for their faults ; but you would have them 
tormented for doing well, or for torraenting's sake. I 
doubt not but such objections as these will be made, 
and I shall lie thought inconsistent with myself, or fan- 
tastical in proposing it. I confess, it is a thing to be 
managed with great discretion ; and therefore it falls 
not out amiss, that it will not be received or relished, 
but by those who consider well, and look into the rea- 
son of things. 1 would not have children much beaten 
fur their faults, because I would not have them think 
bodily pain the greatest punishment ; and I would have 
them, when they do well, he sometimes put in pain, for 
the same reason, that they might he accustomed to bear 
it without looking on it as the greatest evil. How 
much education may reconcile young people to pain 
and sufferance, the examples of Sparta do sufficiently 
show : and they who have once brought themselves not 
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to think bodily pain the greatest of evils, or that which 
they ought to stand oiast in fear of, luive made no small 
advance towards virtue. But I am not so foolish to 
propose the LacedEemcinian discipline in our a^ or 
constitntion : hut yet I do say, that inuring children 
gently to suffer some dejp^es of jiain witliout shrinking", 
is a way to gain firmness to their niiiids, and lay a' 
foundation for courng;e and resolution in the futnre pai-t 
of their lives. 

Not to bemoan them, or permit them to bemoan 
themselves, on every little pain they sitfTcr, is the first 
8tcp to be made. But of this I have s]>oken clsewlicre. 

The next thing- is, sometimes desig-nedly to put them 
io pain : but care must be taken that this be done when 
the child is in good humour, and satisfied of the g-ood- 
will and kindness of him that hurts him, at the time 
that he does it. There must no marks of anger or 
displeasure on the one s-ide, nor compassion or repent- 
ing on the other, go along with it ; and it must be sure 
to be no more than the child can bear, without repining 
or taking it amiss, or for a punishment. IManaged by 
these degrees, and with such circumstances, I have seen 
a child run away laughing, with good smart blows of a 
wand on his hack, who would have cried for an unkind 
word, and have been very sensible of tiie chastisement 
of a cold look from the same person. Satisfy a child, 
hy a constaifct course of your care and kindness, that 
you perfectly love him ; and he may by degrees be 
accustomed to bear very painful and rough usage from 
you, without flinching or complaining: and tiiis we see 
children do every day in playing one with another. 
The s<ifter you find your child is, the more you ore to 
seek occasions at fit times thus to harden him. The 
great art in this is to begin with what is hut very little 
painful, and to proceed hy insensible degrees, when 
you are playing and in good humour with him, and 
speaking well of him : and when you have once got 
him to think himself made amends for his suffering, hy 
the praise given him for his courage ; when he can take 
a pride in giving such marks of his manliness^iand can 
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prefer the reputation of being brave and stout, to th« 
avoiding a little pain> or the stninking under it; you 
need not despair in time, and by the assistance of his 
growing reason, to master \\\& timorousness, and meud 
the weakness of his constitution. As he p^rows bigger, 
he is to be set tipon bolder attempts than his natural 
temper carries him to ; and whenever he is observed to 
flinch from what one has reason to think he would 
ccinic off well in, if he had but courage to undertake ; 
that lie should be assisted in at first, and by degrees 
shamed to, till at lost practice has given more assurance, 
and with it a mastery, which must be rewarded with 
gi-ent praise, and the good opinion of othere, for his 
performance. When by these steps he lias got resolu' 
tion enough not to be deterred from what he ought to 
do, by the apprehension of danger ; when fear does not, 
ID sudden or hazardous occurrences, discompose his 
nnnd, set his body a trembling, and make him unfit for 
action, or run away from it \ he has then the courage of 
a rational creature; and such an hardiness we should 
endeavour by custom and use to bring children to, as 
proper occasions come in our way. 

^ ll6. One thing I have frequently ob» 
served in children, that, wlien they have got 
possession of any poor creature, they are apt to use it 
ill ; they often torment and treat very roughly young 
birds, butterflies, and such other poor animals, which 
fall into their hands, and that with a seeming kind of 
pleasure. This, I think, should be watched in them ; 
and if they incline to any such cruelty, they sliould be 
tauglit the eoiitiaiy usage ; for the custom of torment- 
ing and killing of beasts will, by degrees, harden their 
minds even towards men ; find they who delight in the 
suflenng and destruction of inferior creatures, will not 
be- apt to be very compasBionate or benign to those of 
their own kind. Our practice takes notice of this, in 
tJie exclusion of butchers from juries of life and death. 
Children should from the beginning be bred up in an 
abhorrence of killing or tormenting any living crea- 
ture, and be taught not to spoil or destroy any thing 
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unless it be for tUe pi-eservstJoh or advantage of some 
other that is nnblerT) Ati<l truly, if the preservation of 
"all mankind, as irtiidi as in him lies, were every one's 
persuasion, ns indeed it is every one's duty, and the 
Ime principle to regulate our religion, politico, And 
morality IjV, the world would be much rjuicter, and 
better-natiired, than it is. But to return to our prc- 
lent business ; 1 cannot but commend both the kind- 
nes« and prudence of a mother I knew, who was wont 
always to indulg^e her daughtei-?*, when any of them 
desired dtygs, squirrela, birds, or any such things, as 
VCTinj^ jprU we to be deliffhtcd with : but then, when 
they bad them, they mu3t be sure to keep them well, 
at>d look diligently after them, that they wanted no- 
thing. Of were not ill used; for, if they were negligent 
in their cSre of them, it was counted a givat fault, 
4rhich often forfeited their possession ; or at least they 
faileil not to Ix; rebuked for it, whereby they were early 
taught diligence and good-nature. And indeed I think 
people should be accustomed, from theii' cradles, to Ih; 
tender to all sensible creatures, and to spoil or waste 
nothing at all. 

This delight they take in doing of mischief (whereby 
I mean spoiling of any thing to no purpose, but more 
esjjecially the jileasure they take to put any thing in 
pain that is capable of it) I cannot persuade myself to 
be any other than a foi-eign and introduced disposition, 
an habit lx>iTowed from custom and conversation. 
People teach children^ to strike, and laugh when tbey 
hurt, or see harm come to othere ; and they have the 
examples of most about them to confirm them in it. 
All the entertainment of talk and history is of nothing 
almost but fighting and killing; and the honour and 
renown that is liestowed on conquerors (who for the 
most part are but the great butchers of mankind) far- 
ther mislead growing youths, who by this means come 
I to think slaughter the laudable business of mankind^ 
I And the most heroic of virtues. By these steps unna- 
■ tural cruelty is planted in us; and what fiumanity ab. 
I hors, custom reconciles and recommends to us, by 
I laying it in the way to lionour. Thus, by fashion and 
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opinion, that comes to be a pleasure, wliich in itself 
neither is, nor can be any. This ought carefully to 
watched, and early remedied, so as to settle and cherisl 
the conti'ary and more natural temper of lienignity am 
compassion in the room of it ; but still by the samaf 
gentle methods, which are to be applied to the otliep 
two faults before mentioned. It may not perhaps be 
unreasonable here to add this farther caution, viz. tbatH 
the mischiefs or harms that come by play, inadvertency, 
or ig"norauce, and were not known to be harms, or de- 
signed for mischiefs sake, though they may perhaps 
sometimes of considerable damage, yet are not at aUj 
or but very gently, to he taken notice of. For this, 
think, I cannot too often inculcate, that whatever mis- 
carnage a child is guilty of, and whatever be the C0Q«^ 
sequence of it, the thing to be regarded in taking ncnV 
tice of it, is only what roptjt springs frorn, and what 
habi t itjs like, to establish : and to that the correction 
ought to Ije directed, and the child not to suffer any 
punishment for any harm which may have come by hiaS 
play or inadvertency. The faults to he amended lie in 
the mind ; and if they are such as either age will cure, 
or no ill habits will follow from, the present action, 
whatever displeasing circumstances it may have, is to be 
passed by without any animadversion. ^ 

^ 117. Another way to instil sentiments of humanityvf| 
and to keep them lively in ^oung folks, will be, to 
accustom them to civility, in their language and de- 
portment towards their inferlours, and the meaner sort 
of people, particularly servants. It is not unusual tai 
observe the children, in gentlemen's families, treat thi 
servants of tlie house with domineering words, names] 
of contempt, and an imperious carnage ; as if thoyi 
were of another race, and species beneath theiiu 
Whether ill example, the advantage of fortune, or theirl 
natui-al vanity, inspire this haughtiness, it should be 
prevented, or weeded out ; and a gentle, courteous, 
affable cai*riage towards the lower ranks of men, placed 
in the room of it. No part of their superiority will 
be heitby lost, but the distinction increased, and their 
authority strengthened, when love in iuferioui*s is joined 
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lo outward respect, and an esteem of the person has a 
share in their submission ; and domestics will pay a 
I more ready and eheciful SLTvice, wlien they find thcra- 
clvcs not spurned, hecnuse fortune has laid tlicjm below 
le level of others, at their master's feet. Children 
should not be suflered to lose the consideration of human 
nature in the shufflinf^s of outward conditions: the 
more they have, the better-hum oui-ed they sliould be 
taught to be, and the more compassionate and gentle 
to those of their brethren, who are placed lower, and 
liave scantier portions. If they are suffered from their 
cradles to treat men ill and rudely, because, by their 
father's title, they think they have a little power over 
them ; at best it is ill-bred ; and, if care be not taken, 
will, by degrees, nurse up their natural pride into an 
Lal)itual contempt of those beneath them : and where 
will that probably end, hut in oppression and cruelty ? 

^ lis. ^Curiosity in children (*v hieh — J „ . . ^" 
had-nccaaiou just to mention, ^44)8) is but ^' 

au appetite after knowledg-e, and therefore ought to be 
encointigcd in thcin, not only as a good sign, but as 
ihe great instrument nature has provided, to remove 
that ignorance they were born wiLli, and which without 
this busy inquisitiveness will make them dull and useless 
creatures"n The ways to encourage it, and keep it active 
and busy, are, I suppose, these following : 

1. Not to check or discountenance any inquiries he 
shall make, nor suffer them to be laughed at ; but to 
answer all his questions, and explain the matters he de- 
sires to know, so as to make them as much intelligible 
to him, as suits the capacity of his age and knowledge. 
Rut confound not his understanding with explications 
or notions that are above it, or with the variety or 
nunil>cr of things that are not to his present purpose. 
Mark what it is his mind aims at in the question, and 
not wliat words he expresses it in : and, when you have 
infonned and satisfied him in that, you shall sec how 
his thoughts will enlarge themselves, and how by fit 
answers he may be led on farther than perhaps you 
could imagine. For knowledge is grateful to the un- 
derstanding, as light to the eyes : cluldren are }^>leascd 



that their inquiries nre regarded, find that their desire 
of knowing- is cnconrajjcd and comnx-nded. And I 
douht not but one grent reason, why many children 
Rhandon themselves wholly to silly sports, mid trifle 
away all their time insipidly, is. because they have 
found tlieir curiosity banlkctl, and their inquiries 
ueglected. But had they i»cen treated with more kind-*- 
ness and rps|icct, and their (piestions answered, as they 
should, to t K'ir satisfaction, I doubt not but tiicy would 
have takiu more pleasure in leaniing', and improving 
their knowledge, wherein there would be still newness 
and variety, which is what they are deUghted with, 
than in returning over and over to the same play and 
play-thing^s. 

- ^119- 2. To this serious answering their questions, 
and informing their understandings in what they desire, 
as if it were a matter that needecl it, should l)e added 
some peculiar ways of commendation. Let others, 
whom they esteem, be told before their faces of the 
knowledge they have in such and such things ; and since 
we are all, even from our cradles, vain and proud crea- 
ttircs, let their vanity l>e flattered with things that wilt 
do tlicni good ; and let their pride set them on work; 
un sonicthiiig which may turn to their advantage. 
Upon this ground you shall find, that tftere eaiinot be 
a greater spur to the attaining what you would have the 
elder learn and know hini^lf, than to set him upon 
teaching it his younger brothers and sisters. 

■*- ^ 120. 3. As children's inquiries are not to be 
slighted, so also great care is to be taken, that they 
never receive deceitful and illuding answers. They 
easily ]iorceive when they are slighted or deceived, and 
quickly learn the trick of neglect^ dissimulation, and 
falsehood, which they observe othera to make use of. 
We are not to intrench upon truth in any conversation, 
bnt least of all with children ; since, if we play false 
with them, we not only deceive their expectation, and 
liiiKler tiicir knowledge, but corrupt their innocence,. 

jind teach them the woret of vice^ They are travel- 
lers newly ai rived iu a strange comrtr^, of wliich they- 

ft I 
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kncnv nothing ;"wc should therefore make ('onscience 
Dot to mislead them. And though tlieir questions seem 
sometimes not very material, yet they sliould I>c seri- 
ously answered ; for howevei" they may appear to us (to 
irhbm they are long since known) inquiries not worth 
tlie makiiif^, they are of moment to those who are 
wholly igjiorant. Children are strangers to all ive are 
acquainted witht and all the things they meet with 
are at first unknown to them, as they once were to ns ; 
and happy are they who meet with civil jwople, tliat 
will comply with their ignorance, and help them to get 
out of it. I 

If you or I now should be set down in Japan, with 
»U our prudence and knowledge about us, a conceit 
whereof makes us perhaps so apt to slight the thoug^hls 
and inquiries of children ; should we, I sny, be set 
donm in Japan, we should, no doubt, (if we would in- 
form ourselves of what is there to be known,) ask a 
thousand questions, which to a supercilious or incon- 
siderate Japanese, would seem y&i'y idle and imperti* 
nent ; thou;^h to us they would be very material, and 
of importance to be resolved ; and we should be ^lad 
to lind a man so complaisant and courteouK^ as tu 
satisfy our demands, and instruct our ijj-norance. 

When any new thing comes in their way, cluhlren 
usually ask the common question of a stranger. What 
18 it? whereby they ordinariEy mean notIiin<j hut the 
name; and thci-efore to tell them how it is called, is 
usually the proper answer tn that demand. The next 
question usually is. What is it for? And to this it 
should bo answered truly and dii-ectly ; the use of the 
thing should lie told, and the way explained, how tt 
serves to such a purpose, as far as their capacities can 
comprehend it ; and so of any other circumstances they 
shall ask about it: not turninjy-them going, till you 
have given them all the satisfaction they ai-e capable of, 
and so leading them by your answers into farther ques- 
tions. And perhaps to a grown man such conversation 
will not he altogether so Idle and insignificant^ as we 
are apt to imagine. Tlie native and untaught suggest 
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tions of inquisitive childi'cii do often offer things that 
may set a considering man's thoughts on work. And 
I think there is frequently more to be learned from the 
unexpected questions of a child than the discourses of 
men, who talk in a road, according to the notions they 
have borrowed, and the prejudices of their education. 

§ 121, 4. Periiaps it may not sometimes l>e amiss to 
excite their curiosity, by brioging strange and new 
things in their way, on purpose to engage their enquiry, 
and give tliem occasion to inform themselves about 
them ; and if by chance theii- curiosity leads them to 
ask what they should not know, it is a great deal better 
to tell them plainly, that it is a thing that belongs not 
to them to know, than to pop them off vdih a falsehood, 
or a frivolous answer. 

'^ 122. Pertness, that appears sometimes so early, 
proceeds from a principle that seldom accompanies a 
strong constitution of body, or ripens into a strong 
judgment of mind. If it were desirable to have a 
child a more brisk talker, I believe there might be ways 
found to make him so; but, J suppose, a wise father 
had ratiier that his son should be able and useful, when 
a man, than pretty company, and a diversion to othci's, 
whilst a child ; though, if that too were to be consi- 
dered, I think I may say, there is not so much pleasure 
to have a child prattle agreeably, as to reason well. 
Encourage tlierefore his inquisitiveness all you can, by 
satisfying his demands, and informing iiis judgment, as 
far as it is capable. When his reasons are any way 
tolerable, let him find the credit and commendation of 
them ; and when they are quite out of the way, let 
him, without being laughed at for his mistake, be 
gentiy put into the right; an<l, if he show a forward- 
ness to be reasoning about things tliat come in his way, 
take care, as nmch as you can, that nobody check 
this inclination in him, or mislead it by captious ur 
fallacious ways of talking with him : ior, when all is 
done, this, as the highest and most important facxdty 
of our minds, deserves the greatest care and attention 
in cultivating it: the right improvement and exercise 
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of our reason being the highest perfection that a man 
lean attain to in this life. 

^ 123. Contrary to this busy inquisitive temper, there 
l-ls sometimes observable in children a listless careless- 
[ness, a want of reL'ard to any thing, and „ 

, n . .«. " . ^1 • 1 • Sauntering. 

'a sort ot tnning, even at their busmess. ° 

'This sauntering humour I look on as one of the worst 
qualities can appear in a cliild, as well as one of the 
.hardest to be cured^ where it is natural. But, it being 
iliable to be mLstatcen in some cases, care must be taken 
tto make a right judgment concerning that trifling at 
their books or business, which may sometimes be com- 
plained of in a child. Upon the first suspicion a father 
has, tliat his son is of a sauntering temper, he must 
carefully observe liini, whether he be listless and indif- 
ferent in all his actions, or whether in some things 
alone he be slow and sluggish, but in others vigorous 
and eager : for though he find that he does loiter at his 
book, and kt a good deal of the time he spends in hia 
chamber or study run idly away, he must not presently 
conclude, that this is from a sauntering humour in liis 
temjwr ; it may be childishness, and a preferring some- 
thing to his study, which his thoughts run on ; and he 
dislikes his book, as is natural, because it is foi-ced upon 
him as a task. To know this perfectly, you must watch 
him at play, when he is out of his place and time of study, 
following liis own inclinations ; and sec there, whether 
he be stirring and active ; whether lie designs any thing, 
and with labour and eagerness pursues it, till he has ac- 
complished what he aimed at ; or whether he lazily and 
listlessly dreams away his time. If this sloth be only 
when he is about his book, I think it may be easily- 
curtd ; if it be in his temper, it will require a little more 
jiains and attention to remedy it. 

^ 1S4. If you are satisfied, by bis earnestness at play, 
or any thing else he sets his mind on, in the intervals 
between his hours of business, tliat he is not of himself 
inclined to laziness, hut that only want of relish of 
his book makes him negligent and sluggish in his ap- 
plication to it ; the first step is to try, by talking to 
him kindly of the folly and inconvenience of it, whereby 
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he loftes a good part of his time, which he might hav^ 
for bis diversion; hut be sure to talk calm)/ and kindly, 
and not much nt first, but only those plain reasons in 
short. If this prevails, you have gained the point in tho 
most desirable way, which is that of reason and kind- 
ness. If this softer application prevails not, try to 
shame him nut of it, by laughing ut him for it, asking 
every day, when he comes to table, if there be no stran-* 
gcrs there, *^ how long he was that day alwut liis busi- 
** ncss?" And if he has not done it, in the time he 
might be well supposed to have dispatched it, expose 
and turn Iiim into ridicule for it; but mix no chiding", 
only put OH a pretty cold brow towards him, and keep 
H till he reform ; and let his mother, tutor, and all about 
him, do so too. If this work not the effect you desiref 
then tell him, *' he shall be no longer troubled witii a 
" tutor to take care of his education : you will not be 
" at the charge to have him S[)end his time idly with 
" him : but since he prefers this or that [whatever play 
" he delights inj to his book, that only he shall do;" and 
BO in earnest set him to work on his beloved play, and 
keep him steadily, and in earnest to it, moraing and 
afternoon, till he be fully surlelted, and would at any 
rate change it for some hours at his book again : but 
when you thus set him his task of play, you must be sure 
to look after him yourself, or set somebody else to do it, 
that may constantly see him employed in it, and that he 
be not permitted to be idle at that too. I say, yourself 
look after him ; for it is worth the father's while, what- 
ever business he JiaB^ to bestow two or three days upon 
his tion, to cure so groat a mischief as his sauntering at 
his business. 

^ 125. This is what I propose, if it be idleness, not 
from his general temper, but a peculiar or acquired 
aversion to learning, which you must be careful to 
examine and distinguish. But, though you have your 
eyes upon him, to watch what he does with the time 
■which he has at his own disposal, yet you must not let 
him perceive that you, or any body else do so ; for that 
may hinder him from following his own inclination, 
wbich liu being fuU of, and not dai'ing^ for fear of you. 
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to prosecute what big liead and heart are s^t iXpan, he 
may neglect all other things, which then Ke relishes 
Bot, and so may seem to lje idle and listless: when, in 
truth, it is nothing but being intent on that, which the 
fear of your ere or knowletlge keeps him fi'om execute 
in^. To be clear in this point, the observation must be 
made when you are out of the way, and he not so much 
as under the restraint of a suspicion that any body has 
an ej'c U[K>n him. In those seasons of perfect freedom, 
let somebody, you can trusty mai^ bow he spends his 
time, whether he inactively loiters it away, when, with- 
out any check, he is l^ft to his own inclination. Thus, 
by his employing of such times of liberty, you will 
easQy discern whether it be listlessness in hia temper, or 
aversion to his buok, that makes him saunter away his 
time of study. 

^ 126. If some defect in his constitution has cast a 
damp on liis mind, and he be naturally listless and 
dreaming, this unpromising disposition is none of the 
easiest to lie dealt \vith ; because generally carrying 
with it an uncoiia^rnodness for the future, it wants the 
two great springs of action, foresight and desire ; which, 
how to plant and increase, where nature has given a 
eold and contrary temper, will be the question. A§ 
Boon as you are satisfied that this is the cjlso, you must 
carefully inquire whether there be nothing he delights 
in ; inform yourself, what it is he is most pleased with ; 
and if you can 6nd any particular tendency his mind 
hath, iuci'eafie it all you can, and make u:>c of that to 
set him on work, and to excite his industry. If he loves 
praise, or play, or fine cbthes, A:c. or, on the othei 
aide, dreads pain, disgrace, or your displeasure, &c 
whatever it be that he loves most, except it be sloth, 
(for thot will never set him on work) let that be mad« 
use of to quicken him, and make him bestir himself; fox 
in this listless temper you are not to fear an excess of 
appetite (a^ in all other cases) by cherishing it. It is 
that which you want, and therefore must labour to raise 
and increase; for, where there is no desire, there will be 
DO uulustry. 
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^ 127- If you hare not hold enough upon him this 
way, to stir up vigour and activity in him, you must 
employ him in some constant bodily labour, whereby 
he may g<>t an habit of doing something : the keeping 
him hard to some study, were the better way to get him 
an habit of exercising and applying his mind. But, 
because this is an invisible attention, and nobody can 
tell when be is, or is not idle at it, you must find 
bodily employments for iiim, which he must be con- 
stantly busied in, and kept to; and, if they have some 
little hardship and shame in them, it may not be the 
worse, that they may the sooner weary him, and make 
htm desire to return to his book : but be sure, when 
you exchange his book for his other labour, set him 
such a task, to be done in such a time, as may allow him 
no opportunity to be idle. Otdy, after you have by 
this way brought him to be attentive and industrious at 
his book, you may, upon his dispatching his study with- 
in the time set him, give him, as a reward, some respite 
from his other labour ; which you may diminish, as you 
find him grow more and more steady in his application ; 
and, at last, wholly take off, when his sauntering at his 
book is cured. 

Com iils'n ^ ^^**" '^'^e formerly observed, that variety 
' and freedom was that which delighted chil- 
dren, and recommended tiieir plays to them; and that 
therefore their book, or any thing we would have them 
learn, should not be enjaieied them as business. This 
their parents, tutors, and teachers, are apt to forget ; 
and their impatience to have t^ioni busied in what is fit 
for them to do, suffers them not to deceive them into 
it : but, by the repeated injunctions they meet with, 
cliildren quickly distinguish between what is required 
of them, and wliat not. When this mistake has once 
made iiis book uneasy to him, the cure is to be applied 
at the other end. And since it will be then too late to 
endeavour to make it a play to him, you must take the 
contrary course : observe what play he is most delighted 
with ; enjoin that, and make him play so many hours 
zvtx'f day, not as a punishment foi' playing, but as if it 
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■were the business required of him. Thi-t, if I mistake 
not, will, in a few days, make him so weary of his most 
beloved spoit, that he will prefer his book, or any thing, 
to it, especially if it may redeem him fronv any part of 
the task of play is set him ; and he may he suffered to 
employ some part of the time destined to his task of 
play in liis book, or such other exercise as is really use- 
ful to him. This I at least think a lietter cure than 
that forbidding (which usually increases the desire) or 
any other punislmicnt should be made use of to remedy 
it; for, wlien you have once glutted his appetite, 
(win'ch may safely be done in all things but eating and 
drinking',) and made him surfeit of what you would have 
him avoid, you have put into hiin a principle of aver- 
sion, and you need not so much fear afterwards his 
longing for the same thing again. 

^ 199. This, 1 think, is sufBciently evident, that 
children generally hate to be idle : all the care then is, 
that their busy humour should be constantly employed 
in something of use to them; which if you will attain, 
you must make what you would have them do, a re- 
creation to them, and. not a business. The way to do 
this, so that they may not perceive you have any hand 
in it, is this proposed hei-e, viz. to make them weary of 
that which you would not have them do, by enjoining 
and making them, under some pretence or other, 
do it till they are surfeited. l''or example; Does your 
son play at top and scourge too much ? Enjoin him to 
play so many hours every day, and look that he do it; 
and you shall see he will quickly be sick of it, and 
willing to leave it. By this means, making the re- 
creations you dislike, a business to Idm, he will of him* 
self, with delight, betake himself to tiiose things you 
would have him do, especially if they be proposed as 
rewards for having performed his task in that play which 
is commanded him. For, if he be ordered every day 
to whip his top, so long as to make him sufficiently 
weary, do you not think he will apply himself with 
eagerness to his book, and wish for it, if you promise it 
him as a reward of having whipped his top lustily, quite 
out all the time that is set him ? Childrcu, in the things 
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they do, if they com|>oit tcith tlieir age. find little 
diflerence, so they may be doioj^ : the esteem t)iey have 
for one thmg above another, they borrow from olheis ; 
so that what those about them make to he a reward to 
them, will really be so. By this art, it is in their go- 
vernor's clioice, whether scotch-hoppops shall reward 
their dnneing, or dancing their scot(:h-hopj>ei^ [ whe- 
ther |)cg-top, or rsadtngy playing, at trap, or studying 
the glotio.s shall be more aca'ptable and pleasing tq 
them; all that tliey desire bting to Ix: busy, and busy» 
as they imagine, in things of. their own choice, nnd 
whicli tliey rccx'ive as favoui** from their parents^ or 
others for whom they have a respect, and with whom 
they would be in credit, Aj jet of children thus orr 
dered, and kept froni the ill example of others, would, 
all of them, I suppose, with as much ottrne>td>ess and 
delight, leara to read, write; {tod wllat else one Would 
have thein, as otliers do their ordinary plays ; and lh« 
eldest being tims entered, and this made the fushiuii of 
the place^ it would be as impossible to hinder them from 
learning the one, as it is ordinarily to keep them from 
the other. 

Play-rames. ^ ^^^' Plav-things, I think, children 
shonld have, and of divers sorts ; hut still 
to be in the custody of their tutors, or somebody else, 
whereof the child s)iould have in his powei: hut one at 
once, and should not be suffered to hftve another, but 
when he restored that :t this teaches them,: betimes, to 
be careful of not bsing pr spoiling the things they have; 
whereas plenty and variety, in their own Jkccping, 
makes them wanton and. aareless^.^nd teaches them 
&om the beginning' to be squauderers and wasters. 
These, I confess, are little things, , and such as will 
seem beneath the caie of a governor ; but nothing that 
nay form children's minds is to be overlooked and 
neglected ; and whatsoever yjtroduces habits, and set- 
tles customs in them, deseii'es tte care and attention of 
their governors, and is not a small thing in its conse- 
quences. 

One thing more about cliildren's play-lhings may he 
voitb tlieir parent's care: lltough it be agreed they 
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should hnv6 t£ several sorts, yet, I think, they should 
lifcve none bought for them. This will hinder that 
great variety they aro often ovcjchargcd with, which 
.serves only to teach the mind to wander after chanjce 
aiHl su[)erfluity» to be unquiet, and perpetually stretch* 
ing itatlf after something more stiJJ, though it knows 
not what, and never to be satisfied with wliat it hath. 
The court that is made to people of condition in such 
fciad of presents to their cliiklrer, does tlie Uttle ones 
great harm ; by it tliey are taught piidc, vanity, and 
covetousuess, almost before they can speak ; and I have 
known a young child bo distracted with the number and 
variety of liis play-ganics, that he tired his maid every 
day to look them over ; and was so accustomed to abun- 
dance, that he never thought he had enough, but was 
always asking. What more? What more? What new 
thing shall 1 have? A good introduction to moderate 
desues^ and the ready way to make a contented happy 
inan 1 

« How then shall they have the play-gaines you allow 
tfiem, if none must he bought for them ? I answer, 
they shotdd make them tliemselves. or at least endear 
TOim k, aadi set themselves about it; till then they 
flhould have! nonej and till then, they will want none 
•f any -^yreat tttificfc. A smooth pebble, a piece of 
paper, the: mother's Uuitch of keys, or any thing they 
eannot hml themselves witji, serves as much to divert 
IHtie dhildren, as those more chargeable and curious 
toys from the shops, which arc presently put out of 
order and broken. Children are never dull or out of I 
humour for want of such plny-things. amlcss they have 
been used to thorn : when they are little, whatever oc- 
cui-3 serves the turn; and as they grow bigger, if they i 
Me not stored by the expensive folly of others, they will 
make them themselves. Indeed, when they once begin 
4o set themselves to woik alwut any of their inventions, 
they should be taught and assisted ; but should have 
nothing whilst they lazily sit still, expecting to Ite fiir- 
titshed from other hands without employing their own : J 
and if ytm help them where tlicy arc at a stand, it will 
more eiuloar you to them, than any chargeable tuv% 
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you shall buy for them. Play-things which are above 
their skill to make, as tops, gigs, battledores, and the 
like, which are to be used with labour, should, indeed^ 
be procured them : these, it is convenient, they should 
have, not for variety, but eKei-cisc; but these, too, 
should be given them as bare as tuiglit be. If they 
had a top, the seourgc-stick and leatlier-strap sho\iId be 
Irft to their own making and fitting. If they sit 
gaping to have such things drop into their mouths, they 
should go without them. This will accustom them to 
seek for what they want in themselves, and in their 
own endeavours; whereby they will be taught modera- 
tion in their desires, application, indut^try, thoug-ht, 
contiivance, and good husbandry; qualities that will 
be useful tn Ihcm when they arc men, and therefore 
cannot be learned too soon, nor fixed too deep. All the 
plays and diversions of children should be directed 
towards good and useful habits, or else they will intro- 
duce iU ones. Whatever they do, leaves some impres- 
sion on that tender age, and from thence they receive a 
tendency to good or evil : and whatever hath such an 
influence, ought not to be neglected. 
"^ . - ^ 131. Lying h so i-cady and cheap a cover 

for any miscairiage, and so much in fashion 
amongst all sorts of people, that a child can hardly 
avoid observing the use is made of it on all occasions, 
and so can scarce be kept, without great care, from 
getting into it. But it is so ill a quality, and the mo- 
ther of so many ill ones, that spawn irom it, and take 
shelter under it, that a child should be brought up in 
^he greatest abhonence of it imaginable] it should be 
always (when occasionally it comes to ue mentioned) 
spoken of before him with the utmost detestation, as a 
quality so wholly inconsistent with the name and cha- 
racter of a gentleman, that nobody of any credit can 
bear the imputation of a lye; a mark that is judged the 
utmost disgrace, which debases a man to tlie lowest 
degree of a shameful meanness, and ranks him with the 
most contemptible part of mankind, and the abhoiTed 
rascality ; and is not to be endured in any one, who 
would converse with people of condition, or have any 
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esteem or reputation in the world. The first time he 
is found in a lye, it should rather to be wondered at, os 
a monstrous thing in him, than reproved as an ordinary 
fault. If that keeps him not from relapsing, the next 
time he must he sharply rebuked, and fall into the state 
of great displeasure of his father and niotherj and all 
about liini, who take notice of it. And if this way 
work not the cure, you must come to blows; for, ailcr 
he has been thus warned, a premeditated lye must al- 
ways be looked upon as obstinacy, and never be per- 
mitted to escape unpunished. 

^ 132. Children, afraid to have their faults „ 
seen in their naked colours, will, like the rest 
of the sons of Adam, be apt to make excuses. This 
is a fault usually bordering' upon, and leading to un- 
truth, and is uot to be indulfi;ed in them; but yet it 
ought to be cured rather with ^^hame than raughness. 
If therefore, when a child is questioned for any thirg, 
his first answer be an excuse, warn him soberly to tell 
the truth ; and then, if he persists to shuttle it ofl' with 
a falsehood, he must he chastised; hut, if he directly 
confess, you must commend his ing'cnuiiy, and pardon 
the fatilt, be it what it will ; and pardon it so, that you 
never so much as reproach him with it, or mention it 
to him again : for, if you would have him in love with 
Ingenuity, and by a constant practice make it habitual 
to him, you must take care that it never procure htm 
the least inconvenience; but, on the contrary, his own 
confession, bringing always with it perfect impunity, 
should be, besides, encouraged by some marks of appro- 
bation. If his excuse be such at any time, that you 
cannot prove it to have any falsehood in it, let it pass 
for true, and be sure not to show any suspicion of it. 
Let him keep up liis loputation with you as high as is 
possible ; for, when once he finds he has lost that, you 
have lost a great and your best hold u])on him. There- 
fore let him not think he has the character of a lyar 
with you, as long as you can avoid it without tlatter- 
ing him in it. TJuis some slips in truth may be over- 
looked. Kut, after lie has once been corrected for a 
lye, you must be sure never after to pai-don it in him^ 
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whenever yon firid, aod take notice to him, that he u 
guilty of it : for it being a fault, which he has been for- 
bid, and may, unless ho be wilful, avoid, the repeating 
of it is perfect pcrvcrsencss, and must have the t;hastise- 
ment due to that oflence. 

^ 133. This is what 1 have thouf^ht, concerning ttie 
^ncral method of ediicatin^a joun^ j^Mitleniaii; which, 
tJiougU Itaoi apt to suppose may have some influence on 
the wIloIc course of liis education, yet I am far front 
iiiia^ning: it coiituiim all those purtiL-ulars which his 
Rowing years, or peculiar .temper, may require. Bu6 
this beinf( premised in general, wo shall, in the next 
ptacCf descend to a more jjarticulat- considei'ation of the 
several parts of his education. ■ "< ••^tJI |j ' 

^^^ isi.^hat which every gentleman (that (Akes any 
care of his education) desires for Jiis son, besides the 
estate he leaves him, \% contained (I suppose) in these 

^our things, virtue, wisdom, breeding, and leaminf*^ 
1 will not trouUe myself whether these names do ndP 
some of them sometimes stand for the same thing, or 
really include one another. It serves my turn here to 
follow the pojHilar use of these words, which I pre- 
sume is clear enough to make me be understood, and I 
hope there will be no difiiculty to comprehend vaj 
meaning. 

■ ^ 133^1 place virtue as the first and most necessarj^ 
of thijse endowments that belong to a man or a gentle- 
man, as absolutely requisite to make him valued and 
beloved by others, acceptable or tolerable to himself. 
Without that, I think, he will be happy neither in this, 

^ nor the other world.i •" 

^ 136. Ss the foundation of this, there 
ought very early to be imprinted on his miod 
a true notion of God, as of the independent supreme 
Being, Author, and Maker of all things, from whom 
wo leccive all our good, who loves us, and gives us all 
tJiings : and, consc(|ucnt to this, instil into liim a love 
and reverence of this supreme Being. This is enough 
to begin with, without going to explain this matter 
any farther, for fear, lest by talking too early to him 
of spirits, and being unseasonably forward to mak^ 
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him understand tlie incomprehensible nature of Um« 
infinite Beinj^, Iiis head Iw either filled Avith false, or 
perplexed with unintelligible notions of him. Let him 
only he told upon occnsion, that God made and governs 
all things, hears and sees every thing, and does all 
manner of good to those that love and ol^ey him. 
You will find, that, being told of such a God, othei* 
thoughts will lie apt to rise up fast enough in his mind 
about him ; u'liich, as you obsen'e them to have any 
mistakes, you must set right. And I think it would 
Iw better, if men generally rested in such an idea of 
Ciod, without being too curious in their notions about a 
Being, which all must acknovvledf^e incomprehensible; 
whereby many, who have not strength and clearness of 
thought to distinguish between what they can, and 
what they cannot knoiv, run themselves into supersti- 
ti<m or atheism, making God like themselves, nr ( 
cause they cannot comprehend any thing else) none at 
all. And 1 am apt to think the keeping children con- 
stantly morning and evening to acts of devotion to God, 
as to their iVfaker, Preserver, and Benefactor, in somtf, 
plain and short form of prayer, suitable to their age an 
capacity, will be of much more use to them in religion, 
knowledge, and virtue, than to distract their thoughts 
■with curious inquiries into his inscrutable essence and 
being. 

& 137. Having by gentle degrees, as you 
find him capable of it, settled such an idea of 
God in his mind, and taught him to pray to him. and 
praise him as the Author of his being, and of all the 
gdOri he does or can enjoy, forbear any discourse of 
other spirits, till the mention of them coming in his 
■way, upon occasion hereafter to Ije set down, and his 
reading the scripture-history, put bim upon that in- 
quii-y, 

^ 1S8, But even then, and always whilst he 
is young, be sure to preserve his tender mind 
from all impressions and notions of spirits and goblins, 
or any fearful apprehensions in the dark. This he will 
be in danger of from the indiscretion of servants, whosd 
usual method is to awe children, and keep them in sub* 
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jection, by telling them of raw-head aud bloodj'-bones, | 
and such other namest as carry with them the ideas of 
something tenible and hurtful, which they have reason 
to be afraid uf, when alone, es]>ecialiy in the dark. 
This must he carefully prevented ; for though by this 
foolish way tlicy may keep them from little faults, yet 
the remedy is much worse tlian the disease ; and there 
are stamped upon their imaginations, ideas that follow 
them with terror and aflrightment. Such bug-bear 
thoughts, once got into the tender minds of children, 
and being set on with a strong impression from the 
dread that accompanies such apprehensions, sink deep, 
and fasten themselves so, as not easily, if ever, to be 
got out again ; and, whilst they are thei-e, frequently 
haunt them with strange visions, mnking children 
dastards when alone, and afraid uf their shadows and 
darkness all their lives after. I have had those com- 
plain to me, when men, who had been thus used, 
when young; that, though their reason conected the 
wrong ideas they had taken in, and they were satis6ed 
that there was no cause to fear invisible beings more in 
the dark, than in the light ; yet that these notions were 
apt still, upon any occasion, to start up first in their 
prepossessed fancies, and not to be removed without 
some pains. And, to let you see how lasting frightful 
images are, that take place in the mind early, I shall 
here tell you a prettj* remarkable, but true story ; there 

I was in a town on the west a man of a disturbed brain, 
whom the boys used to tenze, when he came in their 
way : this fellow one day, seeing in the street one of 
those lads that used to vex him, stepped into a cutlers 
shop he was near, and there seizing on a naked sword, 
made after the boy, who, seeing him coming so armed, 
betook himself to his feet, and ran for his life, and by 
good luck had strength and heels enough to reach his 
fethcr's house, before the madman could get up to 
him : the door was only latched : and, when he had 
the latch in his hand, he turned about his head to see 
how near his pursuer was, who was at the entrance of 
tlie porch, with liis sword up ready to strike ; and he 
had just time to get in and clap to the door, to avoid 
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Ihe blow, which, though hia body escaped, his mind did 
noL This frig-htcning idea made so deep an impres- 
sion there, that it lasted many years, if not all his life 
after; for telling this story when ho was a man, he 
said, that after that time till then, he never went in at 
that donr (that he could i-emenibc;i') at any time, with- 
out looking back, whatevei' business he had iu his head, 
or how Utile soever, before he came thither, he thought 
of this iiiudinuiK 

If children were let alone, they would be no more 
afraid In the dai'k, tfian in broad sun-shine; tJiey would 
in their turns as much welcome the one for sleep, as 
the other to play in : there should be no distinction 
made to them, by any discourse, of moi*e danger, or 
terrible things in the one than the other. But, if the 
folly of any one about thcra should do them this harm, 
and make them tiiiiik there is any difference between 
"being in the dark and winking, you jnuat get it out of, 
their minds as soon as you can ; and let them know, 
that God, who made all things good for them, made 
the night, that they might sleep the better and the 
quietei' ; and that they being tuider his protection, there 
is nothing in the dark to hurt them. What is to be 
Jcnown more of CJod and good spirits, is to be deferred 
till the time we shall hereafter mention ; and of evil 
spiriU, it will be well if you can keep him from wrong 
fancies about them, till he is ripe for that sort of know- 
ledge. 

^ 139. Having laid the foundations of virtue _, ^ 
in a true notion of a God, such as the creed wisely 
teaches, as far as his age is capable, and by accustom- 
ing him to pray to him ; the next thing to be taken 
care of, is to keep him exactly to speaking of truth, and 

by all the ways imaicinable inclinintr him ,. , 

*« J . JT.I-- I .li C<ood.niiturc. 

to be good-natured. Let him know, that 

twenty faults are sooner to be forgiven, than the strain- 
ing of truth, to cover any one by an excuse ; and to 
teach him Ijctimes to love and be good-natured to 
others, is to lay caily the true foundation of an honest 
man ; all injustice generally springing from too great 
love of oursdveSj and too little of others. 
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This is all I shall say of this mntter in general, and 
IS enough for laying the first foundations of virtue in a 
lild. As he grows up, the tendency of his natural 
^Mdination must lie observed; which, as it incline 
him, more than is convenient, on one or the other side, 
from the right path of virtue, ought to have proper re- 
medies applied ; for few of Adam's children are so 
happy, as not to be born with some bias in their natural 
teuipfjr, which it is the business of education either to 
take off, or counterbalance : but to enter into particu- 
lars of this, would be beyond the design of this short 
treatise of education. I intend not n discourse of all 
the virtues and vices, and how each virtue is to be at- 
tained, and every particular vice by its peculiar reme- 
dies cured ; though I have mentioned some of the most 
ordiuary faults, and the wa3'S to be used in correcting 
them. 

^ liO.OVisdom I take, in the popular ac- 
ceptation, for a man's managing his business 
ably, and with foresight, in this world. This is the 
product of a good naturnl temper, application of mind, 
and experience together^ and so above the reach of 
children. The greatest thing that in them can be done 
towards it, is to hinder them, as much as may be, from 
being cunning ; which, being the ape of wisdom, is the 
most distant from it ttiat can be: and, as an ape, for 
the likeness it has to a man, wanting what really should 
make liim so, is by so nuich the uglier; cunning is 
only the want of tmderstanding ; which, because it 
cannot compass its end by direct ways, would do it by 
a trick and circumvention ; and the mischief of it is, 
a cunning trick liel|)s but once, but hinders ever after. 
No cover was ever made cither so big, or so fine, as to 
hide itself. Nobody was over so cunning, as to conceal 
their being so : and, when they are once discovered, 
every body is shy, every body distrustful of crafty men ; 
and all the i^orlcl forwardly join to oppose and defeat 
them: whilst the open, faiV, wise man has every body 
to make way for him, and goes directly to his business. 
To accustom a child to have true notions of things, and 
not to be satisfied tiU he has thctn : to raise his luind to 
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great and worthy thoughts ; nnd to keep liim at n dist- 
ance from falsehood and cunning, which has always a 
broad mixture of falsehood in it; is the fittest prepara- 
tion of a child for wisdom. The rest, which is to be 
learned from time, experience, and observation, and an 
acquaintance with men, their tempers and designs, is 
not to he expected in the i^oronce and inadvertency of 
childhood, or the inconsiderate heat and unwarincss of 
youth : all that can be done towards it, during' this un- 
ripe a^e, is:, as I have said, to accustom them to truth 
and sincerity ; to a submission to reason ; and, as much 
as may be, to reflection on their own actions. 

^ 141. (The next good quality belonging- ^ -a y 
l« gentleman, is good-breeding. There are "^' 

two sorts of ill-breeding; the one, a sheepish bashful- 
ness ; and the other, a misbecoming negligence and dis- 
fespect in our carriage ; both which are avoided, by duly 
observing this one rule, Not to think meanly of our* 
lelves, and not to think meanly of others.^ ^ 

^ 142. The first part of this rule must not be under- 
ptood in opposition to humility, but to assurance. We 
1 ought not to think so well of ourselves, as to stand upon 
pur own value; and assume to ourselves a preference 
[before others, because of any advantage wc may imagine 
vc have over them ; but modestly to take what is oflered, 
■when it is our due. But yet we ought to think so well 
I of ourselves, as to perform those actions which are io- 
,cutnbent on, and expected of us, without discomposure 
I or disorder, in whose presence soever we are, keeping 
that I'espect and distance which is due to every one's 
rank and quality. There is often in people, especially 
cliildren, a clownish shamefacedness before strangers, 
<Hr those above them; they are confounded in their 
thoughts, words, and looks, and so lose themselves in 
that confusion, as not to be able to do any thing, or at 
least not to do it w^ith that freedom and gracefulness 
which pleases and makes them acceptable. The only 
cure for this, as for any other miscarriage, is by ukl* to 
introduce the contrary habit. But since we cannot ac- 
custom ourselves to converse with strangers, and persons 
of quality, without Ijeiug in their coni^mny, uuUuu^ ciu\ 
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cure this part of ill-breediny;, but change and variety of ^ 
company, and that of persons above us. 

^ 143. As the before- mentioned consists in too grei 
a concern how to behave ourselves towaixis others^ 
the other part of ill-bi-eeding lies in the appearance 
too little care of pleasing or showing respect to thos 
we have to do with. To avoid this these two thinj 
are requisite : first> a disposition of the mind not 
ofiend others ; and, secondly, tlie most acceptable and] 
agreeable way of exprcssinf; that disposition. From th( 
one, men are called civil ; from the other, well-fashioned.'j 
^The latter of these is that decency and gracefulness 
looks, voice, words, motions, jiestures, and of all the 
whole outward demeanour, which takes in cumpanyV 
and makes those with whom we may converse easy ai 
well-pleased. This is, as it wen% the language, wlierebj 
that inteiTial civility of the mind is expressed ; whichj 
as other languages are, being very much governed h] 
liie fashion and custom of every country, must, in the 
rules and practice of it, be learned chiefly from obser- 
vation, and the carriage of those who are allowed to be 
exactly well-bred. The other part, which lies deeper 
than the outside, is that general good-will and i-egard 
for all people, which makes any one have a care not to 
show, in his carriage, any contempt, disrespect, or 
neglect of them ; but to express, according to the 
fashion and way of that country, a respect and value 
for them, according to their rank and condition. It is 
a disposition of the mind tliat shows itself in the car- 
riage, whereby a man avoids making any one uneasy in] 
conversation. 

I shall take notice of four qualities that are most di'j 
rectly opposite to this first and most taking of all the] 
social virtues. And from some one of these four it isJ 
that incivility commonly has its rise. I shall set therAJ 
down, that children may be preserved or recovered] 
&om their ill influence. 

1. The first is, a natural roughness^] 
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which makes a man uncomplaisant to others^] 



so that he has no deference for their inclinations, tem-j 
I>ers, or conditions. It is the sure badge of a clown. 
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not to mind what pleases or displeases those he is with ; 
[and yet one may often lind a man, in fashionable clothes, 
five an unbounded swing to his own humour, and suffer 
to justle or over-run any one that stands in its way, 
Ivith a perfect indifferency ho^v they take it. This is 
U brutality that every one sees and abhors, and nobody 
[can 1^ easy with : and therefoie this 5nds no place in 

Idy one, who would be thotight to have the least tinc- 
jlure of good-breeding. For the very end and business 
[of good-breeding is to supple the natural stiffness, and 

to soften men's tempers, that they may bend to a com- 
Ipliance, and accommodate themselves to those they 
khave to do with. 

2. Contempt, or want of due respect, dis- 
fcovered either in looks, words, or gesture: "ntempt. 
[this, from whomsoever it comes, brings always uneasi- 
iBess with it ; for nobody can contentedly bear being 

slighted. 



3. Censoriousness, and finding fault with 
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Lothers, has a direct opposition to civility. ^^^^^ 
[Men, whatever they ai*e or are not guilty of, 

vould not have their faults displayed, and set in open 

[■view and broad day-light, before their own, or other 

[.people's eyes. Blemishes affixtMl to any one, always 

(Carry shame with them: and the discovery, or even 

bare imputation of any defect, is not born without some 

uneasiness. Raillery is the most refined way j, .„ 

of exposing the faults of others ; but, be- 

cause it is usually done with wtt and good language, 

^ttnd. gives enteilainment to the company, people are led 

into a mistake, and, where it keeps within fair bounds, 

there is no incivility in it : and so the plciisantry of this 

f^sort of conversation often introduces it amongst 

people of the better rank; and such talkers are 

lavourably heard, and generally applauded by the 

|. laughter of the by-standers on their side: but they 

ought to consider, that the entertainment of the rest of 

the company is at the cost of that one, wlio is set out 

in their Iiurlesijue colours, who therefore is not without 

uneasiness, unless the subject, for which he is rallied, 

he really in itself matter of commendation ; for then 
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the pleasant imaf^ and ropreaentationsj wliicli make 
the raillery, carrying praise as well as spurt wiUi them* 
tiie rallied person also finds his account, and takes [mrk 
in the diversion. But, because the nice management of 
sa nice and ticklish a business, wherein a little ^IJp may 
spoil all, is not every hody's talent, I think those, who 
would secure themselves from provoking otheis, espe-. 
cially all young people, should carefully abstain from 
railleiy; which, by a small mistake, or any wrong 
turn, may leave upon the mind of those, who ore made 
uneasy by it, the lasting memory of having been 
piquantly, though wittUy, taunted for something cenr 
surable in them. 

Besides raillery, contradiction is a kind! 
of censoriousness, wherein ill-breeding ofter>| 
shows itself. Complaisance does not re- 
quire that we should alu-ays admit all the teasonings or 
relations that the company is entertained with ; no, 
nor silently let pass all that is vented in our hearing,! 
The opposing the opinions, and rectifying the mistakes 
of others, is what truth and charity sometimes require 
of us, and civility does not oppose, if it be done with 
due caution and care of circumstances. But there are 
some people, that one may observe possessed, as it were,^ 
with the spirit of contradiction, that steadily* and with- 
out regard to right or wrong, oppose some one, or per- 
haps every one of the company, whatever they say. 
This is so visible and outrageous a way of censuring, 
that nobody can avoid thinking himself injured by it. 
All opposition to what another man has said, is so apt 
to be suspected of censoriousness, and is so seldom re- 
ceived without some sort of humiliation, that it ought^ 
to be made in the gentlest manner, and sol^est words^ 
can be found ; and such as. with the whole deportment, 
may express no forwardness to contradict. AU marks 
of respect and good-will ought to accompany it, tliat, 
whilst we gain the argument, we may not lose the es- 
teem of those that liear us. 

4< Captiousness is another fault opposite 
to civility, not only because it often pro- 
<luoea misbecoming and provoking expres- 
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sions and carriage, but because it is a tacit accusation 
and reproach of some incivility, taken notice uf in 
those whom we ore angry with. Such a susj)iL*ion, or. 
intimation, cannot be born by any one without un- 
easiness. Besides, one angry body discomposes the 
whole company, and the harmony ceases upon any such 
jarring. 

The happiness, that all men so steadily pursue, con-: 
sisting in pleasure, it is easy to see why the civil are 
more acceptable than the useful. The ability, sincerity, 
and good intention, of a man of weight and worth, or 
a real friend, seldom atones for the uneasiness, that is 
produced by his grave and solid representations. Powec 
and riches, nay virtue itself, are valued only as con- 
ducing to oui- happiness ; and therefore he recommends 
himself ill to another, as aiming at his happiness, who, 
in tiie services he does him, makes him uneasy in the 
manner of doing them. He that knows how to make 
those he convei-ses with easy, without debasing* himself | 
to low and servile flattery, has found the true art of ( 
living in the world, and being both welcome and valued 
cvery-wliei-e. Civility therefore is what, in the firsts 
place, should with great care be made habitual tochildi 
ren and young people. 

^ 144. There is another fault in good 
manners, and that is, excess of ceremony, 
and an obstinate persisting to force upon another what 
is not his due, and what he cannot take without folly 
or shame. This seems rather a design to expose, than 
oblige ; or, at least, looks like a contest for mastery ; 
and. at best, is but troublesome, and so can be no part 
of good breeding, which has no other use or end. but 
to make people easy and satisfied in their conversation 
with us. This is a fault few young people are apt to 
fall into; but yet, if they ai-e ever guilty of it, or are 
suspected to incline tlial way, they should lie told of it, 
and warned of this mistaken civility. The thing they 
should endeavour and aim at in conversation, sliuutd 
be to show respect, esteem, and good-will, by paying 
to every one that common ceremony and regard, which 
ii in civility due to them. To do this, witliout a &us- 
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picion of flattery, disf^imulntion, or meanness, is a great 
skill, which tjood sense, reason, and g:ood company, can 
only teach ; but is of so inucli use in dvil life, that it is 
well worth the studyinp^. 

^ 145. Though the managing ourselves well in this 
part of our beliaviour has the name of good-breeding, 
as if peculiarly the effect of education ; yet, as I have 
said, young children should not be much perplexed 
about it; I mean, about putting off their hats, and 
making legs modishly. Teach them humility, and to 
be good-natured, if you can, and this sort of manners 
will not be wanting: civility being, in truth, notliing 
but a care not to show any slighting or contempt, of 
any one in conversation. What are the most allowed 
and esteemed ways of expressing this, we have above 
observed. It is as peculiar and different, in several 
countries of the world, as their languages; and there- 
fore, if it I)e righUy considered, rules and discourses, 
made to children about it, arc^ ns useless and im|ierti- 
jient, as it would be, now and then, to give a rule or 
two of the Spanish tongue, to one that converses only 
with Englishmen. Be ns busy as you please with dis- 
courses of civility to your son ; such as is his company, 
such will be his manners. A ploughman of your 
neighbourhood, that has never been out of his parish, 
read what lectures you please to him, will be as soon in 
his language, as his courage, a courtier; that is, in 
neither will be more polite, than those he uses to con- 
verse with : and therefore of this no other cai"e can be 
taken, till he be of an age to have a tutor put to him, 
who must not fail to be a well-bred man. And, in 
good earnest, if I were to speak my niind fi-ecly, so 
children do nothing out of obstinacy, pride, and ill- 
nature, it is no gieat matter how they put off their 
^ hats, or make legs. If you can teach them to love and 
.respect other people, they will, as their a^e requires it, 

Lfind ways to express it acceptably to every one, accoi-d- 
ing to the fashions they have been used to : and, as to 
their motions, and carriage of their bodies, a dancing- 
master, as has been said, when it is lit, will teach them 
whatifi most becoming. In the mean time, when they 
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ai-e young:, people expect not that children should be 
over-niindtul of these ceremonies ; carelessness is al- 
lowed to that age, and becomes them as well as com- 
pliments do grown people : or, at least, if some very 
nice people will think it a fault, I am sure it is a fault 
that should be over-looked, and left to time, a tutor, 
and conversation, to cure : and therefore I think it not 
worth your while to have your son (as I often see cliild^ 
ren are) molested or chid about it ; but where there is 
pride, or ill-nnture, apjwaring in his carriag-e, there he 
must be ]>ersuaded, or sliartted, out of it. 

Though childi-en, when littk, should not Ije much 
perplexed with rules and ceremonious parts of breed- 
ing ; yet there is a sort of un mannerliness very apt to 
grow up with young people, if not early restrained ; 
and that is a forwardness to interrupt others that are 
s[)eaking, and to stop them with some contradiction. 
Whether the custom of disputing, and the 
reputation of parts and learning usually ^ ' 

given to it, as if it were the only standard and evidence 
of knowledge, make young men so forward to watch 
occasions to correct others in their discourse, and not 
to slip any opportunity of showing their talents ; so it 
is that I have found scholai's most blamed in this point 
There cannot be a greater rudeness, than to interrupt 
another in the current of his discourse ; for, if there be 
not impei-tincnt folly in answering n man before we 
know what he will say, yet it is a plain declaration, 
that we are weary to hear him talk any longer ; and 
have a disesteem of what he says ; which we, judging 
not fit to entertain the coni|»any, desire thcni to give 
ntidiencv to us, who have something to produce worth 
their attention. This shows a very great disrespect, 
and cannot but be offensive ; and yet, this is what 
almost all interruption constantly carries with it. To 
which, if there be added, as is usual, a correcting of 
any mistake, or a contradiction of what has been said, 
it is a mark of yet greater pride and self-conceited uess, 
when we thus intrude ourselves for teachers, and take 
upon u«, either to set another right in his story, or 
-show the mistakes of hisjudgmcut. 
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I do not say this, that I tliiuk there sliould be no 
diflerence of opinions in conversation, nor opposition in 
men's diiicoiirsps: this would be to take away llie 
greatest ndvnntogc of society, and tlie improvements 
that are to be made by ingenious company ; where the 
light is to be got from the opposite argiiings of men of 
parts, showing tlie diflfcreut Bides of tilings, and their 
various aspects and probabilities, would be quite lost* if 
every one were obliged to assent to, and say after the 
first speaker. ]t is not the owning one's dissent from 
another that I speak against, but the manner of doing 
it. Young men should he taught not to he forward to 
interpose their opinions, unless osked^ or when othei*!; 
have done, and are silent ; and then only by way of 
inquiry, not instruction. The positive asserting, and 
the magisterial air, should be avoided ; and when a 
general pause of the whole company affords an oppor^ 
tunity, they may modestly put in their question as 
iearnere. 

r This becoming decency will not cloud their parts, 
nor weaken the strength of their reason ; but bespeak 
tite more favourable attention, and give what they say 
the greater advantage. An ill argument, or ordinary 
observation, thus introduced, with some civil prefiice of 
deference and respect to ihc opinions of others, will 
procure them more credit and esteem, than the sharpest 
wit, or profoundest science, with a rough, insolent, or 
noisy management ; which always shocks the hearers, 
and leaves an ill opinion of tlie man, though he get the 
better of it in the argument. 

This therefore should be carefiiUy watched in young 
people, stopped iu the beginning, and the contrary 
habit introduced in all their convei-sation : and the 
rather, because forwardness to talk, frequent interru(>- 
tions in arguing, and loud wrangling, are too often 
observable amongst grown people, even of rank anmng-st 
L us. The Indians, wliom we call barbarous, observe 

I much more decency and civility in their discourses and 

I conversation, giving one another a fair silent hearing, 

I till they have quite done : and then answering them 

t calmly, and without wise or passioR. And it' it be not 
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t of the world, 



Dispute. 



1*1 

SO in this civiliswd part of the world, wc must impute 
it to a neglect in education, which has not yet reformed 
this ancient piece of barbarity amongst us. Was it 
not, think you. an entertaining spectacle, to see two 
ladies of quality accidentally seated on the opposite 
sides of a ixwm, set round with company, fall into a 
dispute, and grow so eager in it, that in the heat 
of their controversy, edging by degrees their chairs for- 
wards, they wore in a little time got up close to one 
another in the middle of the room ; where they for a 
good while maoag(?d the dispute as fiercely 
as two game-cocks in the pit, without mind- 
ing, or taking any notice of the circle, which could not 
all the while forbear smiling? This I was told by a 
person of quality, who was present at the combat, and 
did not omit to reflect upon the indecencies, that 
warmth in dispute often runs people into ; which, since 
custom mokes too frequent, education should take the 
more care of. There is nobody but condemns this in 
others, though they overlook it in themselves : and 
many who are sensible of it in themselves, and resolve 
against it, cannot yet get rid of an ill custom, which 
neglect in their education has sufiered to settle into an 
habit. 

^ 146. "What has been above said con- Co^pan- 
coming company, would, i»erhaps, if it 
were well reflected on, give us a larger prospect, and 
let us see how much farther its influence reaches. It 
is not the modes of civility alone, that nre inipnnted by 
conversatiun ; the tincture of company sinks deeper 
than the outside; and possibly, if a true estimate were 
made of the morality and religions of the world, we 
should find, that the far greater part of mankind re- 
ceived even those opinions and ceremonies they would 
die for, rather from the fashions of their countries, and 
the constant practice of those about them, than from 
any conviction of their reasons. I mention this only to 
let you sec of what moment I think company is to 
your son in all the parts of his life, and therefore how 
much that one part is to be weighed and provided for, 
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"Lcaminff. § ^"^^^ I ^'°" ^^''' wondcr, perhapi, that I 
put learning- last, especially if I tell you I 
think it the least part. 'J'his may seem i^trange in the 
mouth of a bookish man : and this making;;' usually the 
chief, if not only bustle and :itir about children* this 
bein^ ulninst that atone, which is thoti^^ht on, when 
people talk of education, makes it the gTcntcr paradox. 
When I consider what ado is made about a little Latin 
and Greek, how many yeare are spent in it, and what a 
noise and business it makes to no purpose, I can hardly 
forbeai' tblnkinj^, that the parents of eliildi-en &till live 
in fear of the schoolmaster's rod, which they look on as 
the only instrument of education ; as if a lanjjuage 
or two were its whole business. How else is it possible, 
that a child should be chained to the oar seven, eight, 
or ten of the best years of his life, to {jet a language or 
two, which I think might be had at a great deal cheaper 
rjite of pains and lime, and lie learned almost in play- 

Forgive me, therefore, If I say, I cannot with pa- 
tience think, that a young gentleman should be put into 
the herd, and be diiven with a whip and scourge, as if 
he were to run the gauntlet through the several classes, 
" ad capiendum ingenii cultum." " What tiieu, say 
** you, «ouid you not have him write and read ? Shall 
" he be more ignorant than the clerk of our parish, 
" who takes Hopkins and Sternhold for the best poets 
" in the world, whom yet he makes worse than they 
" are, by his ill reading?" Not so, not so fa^t, I be- 
seech you. Reading, and writing, and learning, I allow 
to be necessary, but yet not the cluef business. I tma- 
gine you would think him a veiy foolish fellow, that 
should Dot value a virtuous, or a wise man, inlinitely 
before a great scholar. Not but that I think learning a 
great help to both, in well-disposed minds ; but yet it 
must he confessed also, that in others not so disposed, 
it helps them only to be the more foolish, or worse 
men. I say this, that, when you copsiderofthc breed-, 
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ing of yoiir son, and are looking^ out for a school- 
master, or a tutor, you would not have (as is usual) 
Latin and logic only in your thoughts. Learning must 
be had, but in the second place, as subservient only to 
greater qualities. Seek out somebody, tliat may know- 
how discreetly to frame his manners: place him in 
hands, where you may, as much as possible, secui-e his 
innocence, cherish and nui'se up the good, and gently 
correct and weed out any had inclinations, and settle in 
him good habits. Tliis is the main point ; and this beinff 
provided for, learning may be had into the bargain ; and 
that as I think, at a. very easy ratcj by methods that 
may be thought on. 

\ 148. When he can talk, it is time he jtuadint' 
should liegin lu learn to read. But as to 
this, give me leave here to inculcate again what is very 
apt to be forgotten, viz. that great care is to be taken, 
that it be never made as a business to him, nor he look 
on it as a task. We naturally, as I said, even from our 
cradles, love liberty, and have therefore an aversion to 
many things, for no other reason, but because they are 
injoined us. I have always had a fancy, that learning 
might be made a play and recreation to children ; and 
that they might be brought to desire to be taught, if it 
were proposed to them as a thing of honour, credit, 
delight, and recreation, or as a reward for doing some- 
thing else, and if they were never chid or corrected for 
the neglect of it. That whicli cunbims me in this 
opinion, is, that amongst the Portuguese, it is so much 
a fashion and emulation amongst their children to learn 
to read and write, that they cannot hindei- them from 
it: they will learn it one from another, and are as in- 
tent on it as if it were forbid them. I remember, that 
being at a friend's house, whose younger son, a child 
in coats, was not easily brought to his book (being- 
taught to read at home by his mother) ; I advised to 
try another way, than re<]uinng it of Iiim as Ids duty. 
We therefoi-e, in a discourse on purpose amongst our- 
selves, in his hearing, but without inking nny notice of 
him, declared that it was the privilege and advantage 
of heirs and elder l)rotber!j, to be scholai-s ; that tliis 
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made tliem fine gentlemen, and beloved hy erei^ body : 
and that for younger brothers, it was a favour to admit 
them to brecdinjj; ; to be taught to read and write, was 
more than came to their share ; they might be ignorant 
bumiikinsand clowns, if they pleased. Tiiisso \vrouffht 
upon tiie child, that afterwards he desired to be taught; 
would come himself to his mother to learn; and would 
not let hit maid lie quiet, till she heard him his lesson. 
I doubt not but some way like this might be taken with 
other children ; atid, wlieii their temjiers are found, 
some thoughts be instilled into them, that might set 
them upon desiring of learning themselves, and mak^ 
them seek it, aa another sort of play or recreation. 
But, then, as I said before, it must never be imposed as 
a task, nor made a trouble to them. There may be 
dice, and pIny-things, with the letters on them, to 
teach children the alphabet by playitig; and twenty 
other ways may Iw found, suitable to their particular 
tempers, to make this kind of leaining a sport to 
them, 
*^ ^ 14-9. yTius children may l)e cozened into a know- 
ledge of tlie letters ; be taught to read, without per« 
cetving it to be any thing but a sport, and play them* 
selves into that which others are whipped for. Children 
should not have any thing like work, or serious, laid 
on them ; neither their minds nor bodies will bear Hj 
It injures their healtJis ; and tlieir being forced and tied 
down to tlieir books, in an age at enmity with all such 
restraint, has, I doubt not, been the reason why a great 
many have hated books and learning all their lives after : 
it is like a surfeit, that leaves an aversion behind, not to 
be removedji 

^150, I have therefore thought, that if play-things 
were fitted to this purpose, as they are usually to none, 
contrivances might be made to teach children to read, 
whilst they thought they were only playing. For exam- 
ple ; What if an ivory ball were made like that of the 
royal'Oak lottery, with thirty-two sides, or one rather of 
twenty-four or twenty-five sides ; and upon several 
of those sides pasted on an A, upon several others B, on 
others C, and on others D ? I would have you begin 
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with but these foui* letters, or [lerhaps only two at first; 
and when he is perfect in them, then add another; and 
90 on, till each side having cue letter, there be on it 
the whole alphabet. This I wuuld have others play 
with before him» it being as good a sort of play to lay 
a stake ^vhu shull first throw an A or B, as who upon 
dice shall throw six or seven. This being- a play amongst 
you* tempt him not to it, lest you make it business ; 
for I would not have him understand it is any thing but 
a play of older people, and I doubt not but he will 
take to it of himself. And thut he may have the more 
reason to think it is a play that he is soTuetimes in 
tavotir admitted to; when the play is done, the ball 
should Ijc laid up safe out of his reach, that so it may 
not, by his having it in his keeping at anytime, grow 
stale to him. 

^ 151. To keep up his eageiness to it, let him think 
it a game belonging to those above him ; and wlien by 
this means he knows the letters, by changing them into 
syllables, he may learn to read, without knowing how 
he did so, and never have any chiding or trouble about 
it, aor fall out with books, because of the hard usage 
and vexation they have caused him. Children, if you 
observe them, take abundance of pains to learn several 
games, which, if they should lie enjoined them, they 
would abhor as a task, and business. I know a person 
of great quality, (more yet to be honoured for his learn- 
ing and virtue, than for his rank and high place,) who, 
by pasting on the six vowels (for in our language Y is, 
one) on the six sides of a die, and the remaining eighteen 
consonants on the sides of three other dice, has made 
tliis a play for his children, that he shall win, who, at 
one cast, throws most words on these four dice ; where- 
by his eldest son, yet in coats, has played himself into,, 
8|>elliug, with great eagerness, and without once ha\'ing 
been chid for it, or forced to it, 

^152. I have seen little girls exercise whnJe hours 
together, and take abundance of pains to be exi)ert at 
dibstones, as they call it. Whilst I have been looking 
on, I have thought it wanted only some good con- 
trivance to make them employ all that indus^r^ oAy^o^i 
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something that might be more useful to them ; and me- 
thinks it is only the fault and negligence of elder people, 
that it is not so. Children are much less apt to he idle 
than men ; and men are to be blamed, if some part of 
that busy humour be not turned to useful things ; which 
might be made usually as delightful to them as those 
they are employed in, if men would be hut half so for- 
ward to lead the way, as these httle apes would be to 
follow. I imagine some wise Portuguese heretofore 
began this fashiuti amongst the children of his country, 
where I liave been told, as I said, it is impossible to 
hinder the children from learning to read and wnte : 
and in some parts of France they teach one another to 
sing and dance from the cradle. 

^ 153. The letters pasted upon the sides of the dice, 
or polygon, were best to be of the size of those of the 
folio bible to begin with, and none of them capital let- 
ters ; when once he can read what is printed in sueh 
letters, he will not long be ignorant of the great ones : 
and in the beginning he should not be perplexed with 
variety. With this die also, you might have a play just 
like the royal-oak, which would be another variety ; 
and play for chenies or apples, &.'C. 

^ 154. Besides these, twenty other plays might be 
invented, de[>ending on letters, which those, who like 
this way, may easily contrive, and get made to this use, 
if they will. But the four dice above mentioned 1 think 
so easy and useful, that it will be hard to find any better, 

^and there will be scarce need of any other. 

^ 155.VThus much for learning to read, whicli let him 
never be driven to, nor chid for; cheat him into it if 
you can, but make it not a business for him. It is better 
it be a year later before he can read,^han that lie should 

^his way get an aversion to learning^ If you have any 
contests with him, let it be in matters of moment, of 
truth, and good-nature : but lay no task on him about 
ABC. Use your skill to make bis will supple and 
pliant to reason: teach him to love credit and com- 
mendation ; to abhor being thought ill or meanly of, 
especiaUy by you and his mother ; and then the rest 
will come all easily. But, I think, if you will do that. 
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you must not shackle and tie liim up with rules abuut 
indifierent matters, nor rebuke faim for every little fault, 
or perhaiM some, that to others would seem great ones. 
But of this I have said enough already. 

^ 156. When, by these g-entle ways he begins to be 
able to read, some easy pleasant book, suited to his ca- 
pacity, should be put into his haads, wherein the enter- 
tainment^ that he finds, might draw him on, and reward 
his pnins in reading ; and yet not such as should fill his 
head with perfectly useless trumjjery, or lay the princi> 
pies of vice and folly. To this purpose I think ^Esop's 
fables the best, which being stories apt to deliglit and 
entertain a child, may yet aiford useful reflections to a 
grown man ; and if his memory retain them all his life 
after, he will rot repent to find them there, amongst 
his manly thoughts, and serious business. If his -^sop 
has pictures in it, it will entertain him much the better, 
and encourage him to read, when it carries the increase 
of knowledge with it ; for such visible objects children 
hear talked of in vain, and without any satisfaction* 
whibt they have no ideas of them : those ideas being 

but from tlie things them- 
And tbei-efore, 1 think, as 
as many pictures of animals 
be found, with the printed 
names to them, which at the same time will invite him 
to read, and afford him matter of inquiry and know- 
ledge. Reynard the fox is another book, I think, may 
be made use of to the same purpose. And if those about 
him will talk to him often about the stories lie has read, 
and hear him tell them, it will, besides other advan- 
tages, add encouragement and delight to his reading, 
when he finds there is some use and pleasure in it. These 
baits seem wholly neglected in the ordinary method ; 
and it is usually long before learners find any use or 
pleasure in reading, which may tempt them to it, and 
80 take books only for fashionable amusements, or im- 
pertinent troubles, good for notlung. 

^ 157. The Lord's prayer, the creed, and lea com- 
mandments, it is necessary he should learn perfectly by 
heart; but, 1 think, not by reading them himself iiv 

l8 
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soon as he begins' to spell, 
(should be got him as can 
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his primer, but by somebody's repeating them to him, 
even before he can read. But learning by heart, and 
learning to read, should not, I think, be mixed, and so 
one made to clog the other. But his learning to read 
should be made as little trouble or business to falm as 
might l>e. 

What other bonks there arc in English of the kind of 
those above mentioned, fit to engage the liking uf child- 
ren, and tempt them to read, 1 do not know ; but am 
apt to think, that children, being generally delivered 
over to the method of schools, where the fear of the 
rod is to inforce, and not any pleasure of the employ- 
ment to invite, them to learn ; this sort of useful books, 
amongst the number of silly ones tliat arc of all sorts, 
have yet had the fate to bt; neglected ; and nothing that 
I know has been considered of this kind out of the or- 
dinar)' road of the horn*book, primer, psalter, Testa- 
ment, and Bible. 

^ 158, As for the Bible, which children are usually 
employed in, to exercise and improve their talent in 
reading, I think the promiscuous i-eading of it, though 
by chapters as they lie in order, is so far from Ireing of 
any advantage to children, either for the perfecting 
their reading, or pnncipliiig tlieir Ireligion. that per- 
haps a worse could not lie found. For what pleasure 
or encouragement can it be to a child, to exercise him- 
self in reading those parts of a book where he under- 
stands nothing? And how little nre the law of Moses, 
the Song of Solomon, the prophecies in the Old, and 
the epistles and apocalypse in the New Testament, suited 
to a child's capacity ? And thougli the history of the 
evangelists, and the Acts, have something easier; yet, 
taken all together, it is very disproportional to the 
understanding of childhood. I grant, that the princi- 
ples of religion are to be drawn from thence, and in the 
words of the scripture ; yet none should be proposed 
to a child, but such as are suited to a child's capacity 
and notions. But it is far froru this to read through 
the whole Bible, and that for reading's sake. And 
what an odd jumble of thotights must a child have in 
his head, if he iiave any at all, such as he should have 
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concerning religion, who in bis tender age reads all the 
parts of the Bible indiSerently. as the woi'd of Godj 
without any other distinction ! I am apt to think, that , 
this, in some men, has been the very reason why they 
never had dear and distinct thoughts of it all their life* . 
time. 

§ 159- And now I am by diance fallen on this sub- 
ject, give me leave to say, that there arc some parts of 
the scripture, which may l>e proper to be put into the 
Imnds of a child to engage him to read : such as arc the 
story of Joseph and his brethren, of David and Goliath, 
of David and Jonathan, &c. and others^ that he should 
be made to read for his instruction ; as that, " What 
" you would have others do unto you, do you the same 
" imto them :" and such otlicr easy and plain moral 
rules, which, being fitly chosen, might often be made, 
use of, both for reading and instruction together ; an4| 
so often read, till they are thoroughly fixed in hij 
memory ; and then afterwards, as he grows ripe for' 
them, may in their turns, on fit occasions, be incul- 
cated as the standing and sacred rules of his life and 
actions. But the reading of the whole scripture indif- 
ferently, is wimt I think very inconvenient for children, 
till, a^er having been made acquainted with the plainest 
fundamental parts of it, they have got some kind of 
general view of what they ought principally to believe 
and practise, which yet, I think, they ought to receive 
in the very words of the scripture, and not in such as 
men, prepossessed by systems and analogies, are apt in 
this case to make use of, and force upon them. Dr, 
Wortbiagton. to avoid t)iis, has made a catechism^ 
which has all its answers in the precise words of the 
scriptui'e, a thing of good example, and such a sound 
form of words as no christian can except against, as 
not fit for his child to learn. Of tliis, as soon as he.] 
can say the Lord's prayer, creed, and ten command- 
ments by heart, it may be fit forliim to learn a question 
every day, or every week, as his understanding is nble 
to rccdve, and his memory to retain them. And^j 
when he has this catechism perfectly by heart, so aai] 
readily and roundly to answer to any qucKtion in the 
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whole book, it may be convenient to lodge in his mind 
the remaining moral rules, scattered up and down In 
the Bible, as the best exercise of his memory, and that 
which may be always a rule to him, ready at hand, in 
the whole conduct of his life. 

yj .. ^ 160. When he can read English well, 

it will be seasonable to enter him in writing. 
And here the first thing should be taught him, is to 
hold his pen rig-ht ; and this lie should be perfect in, 
before he should be suffered to put it to paper : for not 
only children, but any body else, that would do any 
thing well} should never be put upon too much of it at 
once, or be set to perfect themselves in two parts of an 
action at the same time, if they can possibly be sepa- 
rated. I think the Italian way of holding the pen be- 
tween the thumb and the fore-finger alone may be best ; 
but in this you should consult some good writing- 
master, or any other person who writes well and quick. 
When he has learned to hold his pen right, in the next 
place he should learn how to lay his paper, and place 
^.his arm and body to it. These practices being got 
•^ overrthe way to teach him to write without much 
/ trouble, is to get a plate graved with the characters of 
y such a hand as you Hke best : but you must remember 
to have them a pretty deal bigger than he should ordi- 
narily write ; for every one naturally comes by degrees 
to write a less hand than he at first was taught, but 
never a biggerj Such a plate being graved, let several 
sheets of good writing-paper be printed off with red ink, 
which he has nothing to do but to go over with a good 
pen filled with black ink, which will quickly biing his 
hand to the formation of those charactei-s, being atfiret 
showed where to begin, and how to form every letter. 
And when he can do that well, he must tlien exercise 
on fair paper ; and so may easily be brought to write 
the hand, you desire. 

J. . ^ 161. When be can write well, and 

"* quick, I think it may be convenient, not 
only to continue the exercise of his hand in writing, 
but also to improve the use of it farther in drawing, a 
thing very useful to a gentleman on several occa^ioos. 
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but especially if he travel, as that which helps a man 
often to express, in a few lines well put together, what 
R whole sheet of paper in writinf^ wnuld not he able to 
represent and make intelligible. How many buildings 
may a man see, how many machines and habits meet; 
with, the ideas whereof would be easily retained and 
communicated by a little skill in drawing ; which, 
being committed to words, are in danger to be lost, or 
at best but ill retained in the most exact descriptions?^ 
O do not mean that 1 would have your son a perfect 
painter; to be that to any tolerable degi-ee, will require 
more time than a young gentleman can spare from his 
other improvements of greater moment; but so much ^ 
insight into perspective, and skill in drawing, as will 
enable him to represent tolerably on paper any thing lie 
seeS} except faces, may, I think, be got in a httle time, 
esjiecially if he have a genius to it^ but where that is 
wanting, unless it be in the things ahsoItLtely necessary, 
it is better to lei Iiim pass them by quietly, than to vex, 
him about them to no pui'poae : and therefore in this^ 
as in all other things not absolutely necessary, the riita^ 
holds, " Nihil invita Minerva." 

^ 1. Short-hand, an art, as I have been s],ort.},an,i 
told, known only in England, may perhaps 
be thought worth the learning, both for dispatch in 
what men write for their own memory, and conceal- 
ment of what they would not have lie open to every 
eye. For lie that has once learned any sort of charac- 
ter, may easily vary it to his own private use or fancy, 
and with more contraction suit it to the ttusiness he^ 
would employ it in. Mr. Hich's, the best contrived of, 
any I have seen^ may, as I think, by one who knowa-, 
and coikddei-s grammar well, be made much easier and 
shorter. But, for the learning this compendious way 
of writing, there will be no need hastily to look out a 
master; it will be early enough, whyii any cuiivenient 
opportunity ofi'ers it.self, at any time utter his hand la, 
well setlUnl in fair and quick writing. For boys havo^ 
but little use of short-hand, and should by no means, 
practise it, till they write perfectly well, and havQj 
thoroughly hxed the habit of doing so. 
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^ 16S.^8 soon as he can speak KogHsb^ 
it is time for him to learn some other lan- 
this nobody doubts of, when French is pro- 
And the reason is, l)ecau8e people are accus- 
to the right way of teaching that lan^age, 
is by talking it into children in constant conver- 
sation, and not by f^raniniatical ruk'sTjTho Latin tongue 
would easily be taught the same way, if his tutor, being 
constantly with him, would talk nothing else to him, 
and make him answer still in the same language. Sut 
because French is a living language, and to be used 
more in speaking, that should Ik? first learned, that the 
yel pliant organs of speech might \ye accustomed to a 
due formation of th&se sounds, and he get the habit of 
jffonouncing French well, which is the harder to be 
^one, the longer it is delayed. 

, . ^ 163. When he can speak and read 

French well, which in this method is usually 
in a year or two, he should proceed to Latin, which it 
is a wonder parents, when they have had the expe- 
riment in French, should not think ought to be learned 
the same way, by talking and i-eading. Only care is to 
be taken, whilst he is learning those foreign languages, 
by speaking and reading nothing else with his tutor, 
that he do not forget to read English, which may be 
preserved by his mother, or some body else, hearing 
him read some chosen parts of the sciipture or othei; 
English book, every day. 

^ 1G4. Latin I look upon as absohitcly necessary to 
a gentleman; and indeed custom, which prevails over 
every thing, has made it so much a part of education, 
that even those cbildrcTi arc whipped to it, and made 
spend many hours of their precious time uneasily in 
Latin, who, after they are once gone from school, are 
never to have more to do with it, as long as they live. 
Can there be any thing more ridiculous, than that a 
father should waste his own money, and his son's time, 
in setting him to learn the Roman language, when, at 
the same time, he designs lijm for a trade, wherein he 
having no use of Latin, fails not to forget that little 
which he brought from scliool, and which it is ten to 
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one he abhors for the ill usage it pi-ocured him? Could 
it be belioved, unless we had everj'-whcre amongst usi 
examples of it, that a child should be foi-ced to learn 
the rudiments of a lantjuaije, which lie is never to use 
in the course of life that he is designed to, and neglect 
all the while the writing- a good hand, and castinj; ac- 
cmints, which are of j^reat advantage in all conditions 
of life, and to most trades indispensably necessary? Hut 
though these qualificationsj requisite to trade and com- 
mercej and the business of the world, are seldom or 
nercr to be had at grammar-schools ; yet thither not 
only gentlemen send their younger sons intended for 
trades, but even tradesmen and farmers fail not to send 
their children, though they have neither intention nor 
ability to make them scholars. If you ask them, why 
they do this? they think it as strang-e a question as if 
you should ask them why they go to church ? Custom 
serves for reason, and has, to those that take it for rea- 
son, so consecrated this method, that it is almost re- 
ligiously observed by them ; and they stick to it, as if 
their children had scarce an orthodox education, unless 
they learned Lilly's grammar. 

^ 16*5. But how necessary soever Latin be to some, 
and is thought to be to others, to whom it is of no 
manner of use or service, yet the ordinary way of leain- 
ing it in a graminar-school, is that, which having had 
thoughts about, I cannot be forward to encouraged 
The reasons against it are so evident and cogent, that 
they have prevailed with some intelligent persons to 
quit the oitlinary road, not without success, tliougb the 
method made n?o of was not exactly that which I ima- 
gine the easiest, and in short is ttiis: to trouble the 
child with no grammar at all, but to have Latin, as 
English has Ijeen, without the perplexity of rules, talked 
into him; for, if yon will consider it, Latin is no more 
unknotvn to a child, when he comes into the world, 
than Knglish : and yet he learns English without maslcj", 
rule, or grammar; and so might he Latin too, as TuUy 
did, if he had somebody always to talk to him in this 
language. And when we so often see a Frenchwoman 
teach an English girl to speak aud I'cad French perfectly* 
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in a year or two, irithout any rule of grammar, or any 
thing else, but prattling- to her; I cannot but wonder, 
how gentlemen have licen overseen this way for their 
sons, and thought them more dull or incajiable than 
their daughters. 

^ 166. If therefore a man could be gnt, who, him- 
self speaking good Latin, coutd always be about your 
son, talk constantly to him, and suffer him to speak 
ur rend nothing else, this will be the true and genuine 
way, and that which I would propose, not only as the 
easiest and best, wherein a child might, without pains 
or chiding, get a language, which others are wont to 
be whipped for Jit scliool, six or seven years together; 
but also as that, wherein at the same time he might 
have his mind and manners formed, and lie be instructed 
to boot in several sciences, such as ai-c a good part of 
geography, astronomy, chronology, anatomy, besides 
some parts of history, and all other parts of knowledge 
of things, that fall under the senses, and require little 
more than memory. For there, if we would take the 
true way, our knowledge should begin, and in those 
things be laid the foundation ; and not in the abstract 
notions of logic and metaphysics, which are fitter to 
amuse, than inform the understanding, in its first setting 
out towards knowledge. When young men have had 
their heads employed a white in those abstract specula- 
tions, without finding the success and improvement, or 
that use of them which they expected, they are apt to 
have mean thoughts, either of learning, or themselves ; 
they are tempted to quit then- studies, and throw away 
their books, as containing notlting hut hard words, and 
empty sounds ; or else to conclude, that if there be 
any real knowledge in them, they themselves have not 
understandings capable of it. That this is so, perhaps 
I could assure you upon my own ex|)erience. Amongst 
Other things to be learned by a young gentleman in 
this method, whilst others of his age are wholly taken 
up with Latin and languages, 1 may also set down 
geometry for one, having known a young gentleman, 
bred something after this way, able to demonstrate se- 
veral pi-opositions in Euclid, before he was tlurteen. 
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^ 167> But if such a man cannot I>e g'ot, who speaks 
good Latin, and, being abie to instruct your son in all 
these parts of knowledge, will undertake it by this 
method ; the nest best is to have him tang-ht as near 
this way as may be, which is by taking some easy and 
pleasant book, such as ^snp's fables, and writing- the 
English translation (tnadc' as literal as It can be) In one 
line, and the Latin words, which answer each of them.i 
just over it in another. These lot him read every day^ 
over and over again, till he perfectly understands the' 
Latin ; and then go on to another fable, till he be also; 
perfect in that, not omitting what he is already perfect 
|. in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep it in his 
memory. And when he comes to write, let these be 
set him for copies; which, with the exercise of his 
hand, will al^o advance him in Latin. This being a 
more imperfect way than by talking Latin unto him, the ; j 
fonnation of the verbs first, and afteiwards the declen-. 
sions of the nouns and pronouns perfectly learnt by» 
heart, may facilitate his actiuaintance with the genius* 
and manner of the Latin tongue, which varies the signi- 
fication of verbs and nouns, not as the modern lan-> 
guages do by particles prefixed, but by changing the 
last syllables. More than this of grammar 1 think he 
need not have, till lie can read himself" Sanctii Mi- 
" nervn," with Scioppius and Periznnius's notes. 

In teaching of childien this too, 1 think, it is to be 
observed, that in most cases, where thev stick, they 
ape not to Ik; farther puzzkd, by putting them upoa- 
finding it out themselves; as by askiiig such questions- 
as these, viz. Wliich 'm, ilie nominative case in the 
sentence they are to construe? or demanding what-j 
* aufero," signifies, to lead them to the knowledge* 
what " alistulere" sigiiiKes, &c. when they cannot' 
readily tell. This wa'^tcs time only in disturbing them;i 
for whilst they are Icarniug, and applying themselves 
with attention, tliey are to be kept in good humour, 
and every thing made easy to ihem, and as jjleasant aa-' 
(Kissibie. Therefore, wherever they are at a stand, andi;] 
are willing to go forwards, help them presL*utly over"! 
the di^aculty, without any lebuke or chiding : remet 
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bering that, where harsher ways are taken^hey are the 
efTect only of pride and peevishness in the teacher, who 
expects children should instantly l>e masters of as much 
as he knows : whereas he should rather consider, that 
his business is to settle in them habits, not an^ly to 
inculcate rules, which serve for little in the conduct of 
our lives; at least are of no use to children, who forget 
them as soon as given. In sciences where their reason 
is to be exercised, I will not deny, but this method 
may sometimes he varied, and difhctiltics proposed on 
purpose to excite industry, and accustom the mind to 
employ its whole strength and sagacity in reasoning. 
But yet, I guess, this is not to be done to children 
whilst very young; nor at their entrance upon any sort 
of knowledge : then every thiny; of itself is difficult, 
and the great use and skill of a teacher is to make all 
as easy as he can. But particularly in learning of lan- 
guages there is least occasion for posing of children. 
For languages being to be learned by rote, custom, and 
memory, are then spoken in greatest perfectiouj when 
all rules of grammar are utterly forgotten. I grant the 
grammar of a language is sometimes very carefully to 
be studied : but it is only to be studied by a grown 
mail, when he applies himself to the understanding of 
any language critically, which is seldom the business of 
any hut professed scholars. This, I think, will be agreed 
to, that, if a gentleman be to study any language, it 
ought to be that of his own country, that he may un- 
derstand the language, which he has constant use of, 
with the utmost accuracy. 

There is yet a farther reason, why masters and teachers 
should raise no difficulties to their scholars ; but, on the 
contrary, sliould smooth their way, and readily help 
them forwards, where they 6nd them stop. Children's 

L minds are narrow and weak, and usually susceptible 
but of one thought at once. Whatever is in a child's 
head, fills it for the time, especially if set on with any 
passion. It should therefore be the skill and art of the 
teacher, to clear their heads of all other thoughts, 
whilst they arc learning of any thing, the better to 
make room for what he would instil into them, that it 
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may be received witli atteution and application, nith- 
out which it leaves no inipi'ession. The natural temper 
of children disposes their minds to wander. Novelty 
alone takes them; whatever that presents, they are pre- 
sently eager to have a taste of, and are as soon satiated 
with it. They quickly grow weary of the same thing, 
and so have almost their whole delight in change and 
variety. It is a contradiction to the natural state of 
childhood, for them to fix their fleeting thoughts. Whe- 
ther this be owing to the temper of their brains, or the 
quickness or instability of their animal spirits, over 
which the mind has not yet got a full command ; this 
is visible, that it is a pain to children to keep their 
thoughts steady to any thing. A lasting continued at- 
tention is one of tltc hardest tasks can be im^Mscd on 
them: aiid thei-efore, he that requires their application, 
should endeavour to make what he proposes as grateful 
and agreeable as possible ; at least, he ought to take 
care not to join any displeasing or frightful idea with 
it. If they come not to their books with some kind of 
liking and relish, it is no wonder tlieir thoughts should 
be perpetually shilting from what disgusts them, and 
seek better entertainment in more pleasing objects, 
after which they will unavoidably be gadding. 

It is, I know, the usual method of tutors, to endea- 
vour to procure attention in their scholnrs, and to fix 
their minds to the business in hand, by rebukes and 
corrections, if they find them ever so little wandering. 
But such treatment is sure to produce the quite con- 
trary effect. Passionate words or blows from the tutor 
fill tbe child's mind with terrour and afiVightment, 
which immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves no 
room for other impressions. I beheve there is nobody, 
that reads this, but may recollect, what disorder hasty 
or imperious words from his pai-ents or teachers have 
caused in his thoughts ; how for the time it has turned 
his brains, so that he scai*ce knew what was sai<l by, or 
tn him : he presently tost the sight of what he was 
upon ; his mind was filled with disorder and confusion, 
and in that state was no longer capable of attention 
any thing else. __ _ __^_ ^ 
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U is tnie, parents and gtivernors ou^ht to settle and 
establish their authority, hy an awe orer the minds of 
those under their tuition; and to rule them by that: 
but when they have fjot an ascendant over them, they 
should use it with ^reat moderation, and not make 
themselves such scarecrows, that their scholare should 
always ti-emble in their sight. Such an austerity may 
make their government easy to themselves, but of very 
little use to their pupils. It is impossible rhildren 
should learn any thing, whilst their thoughts are pos- 
sessed and disturbed with any passion, especially fear, 
which makes the strongest impression on" their yet ten- 
der and weak spirits. Keep the mind in an easy calm 
temper, when you would have it receive your instruc- 

I tioTis, or any increase of knowlcdi^e. It is as impossible 
to draw fair and regular characters on a trembling mind, 
as on a shaking paper. 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the at- 
tention of his scholar : whilst he Itas tliat, he is .sure to 
advance as fast as the learner's abilities will carry him ; 
and without that, all his bustle and puther will be to 

IKttle or nu purpose. To attain this, he should make 
the child comprehend (as much as may be) the useful- 
ness of what he teaches him ; and let him see, by what 
he has learned, that he can do something which he coidd 
J- not do before ; something which gives him some power 

'and real advantage above othei-s, who are ignorant of 
it. To this he should add sweetness in all his instruc- 
tions ; and by a certain tenderness in his whole carriage, 

■make the child sensible that he loves him, and designs 
nothing but his good ; the only way to beget love in 
the child, which will make him hearken to his lessons, 
and relish what he teaches him. 

Nothing but obstinacy should meet with any imperi- 
ousness or rough usage. All other faults should be 
coiTected with a gentle hand ; and kind encouraging 
words will work better and more effectually upon a 
willing mind, and even prevent a good deal of that 
perversenesa, which rough and imperious usage often 
produces in well-disposed and generous minds. It is 
true, obstinacy and wilful neglects must be ma&tered, 
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even though it cost blows to do it: but I am apt to 
think perverseness in the pupils is often the effect of 
frowardncss in the tutor ; nnd that most children would 
geldom have deserved blows, if needless and misapplied 
rouf^huess had not taught thetn ill-nature, and given 
th«ni an aversion to their teacher, and all that conies 
from liim. , 

I u advertency, forg'et fulness, unsteadiness, and wan- , 
dering of thought, ore the natural faults of childhood: 
and therefore, when they are not observed to be wilful, 
are to be mentioned softly, and gained upon by time. If 
every slip of tliis kind produces anger and rating, the 
occasions of rebuke and corrections will return so often, 
that the tutor will he a constant terrour and uneasiness 
to his pupils ; which one thing is enough to hinder their 
profiting by bis lessons, and to defeat all his methods 
of instruction. 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be so tem- 
pered with the constant marks of tenderness and good- 
will, that affection may spur them to their duty, and 
make them find a pleasure in complying with his dic- 
tates. This will bring them with satisfaction to their 
tutor; make them hearken to him; as to one who is 
their friend, that cherishes them, and takes pains for 
their good ; this will keep their thoughts easy and free, 
whilst they are with him, the only temper wherein the 
mind is capable of receiving uew informations, and of 
admitting into itself those impressions, which if not 
taken and retained, all that they and their teacher do>i 
together is lost labour; thei'e is much uneasiness, and 
little learning. 

^ 168. When, by this way of interlining Latin and 
English one with another, he has got a moderate know, 
ledge of the Latin tongue, he may then be advanced a 
little farther to the reading of some otiter easy Latin 
book, such as Justin, or Eutropius; and to make the 
reading and understanding of it the less tedious, and 
difficult to him, let him help himself, if he please, with 
the English translation. Nor let tiie objection, tliat he 
will then know it only by rote, flight any one. This, 
when well considered, is nut of any moment against. 
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but plainly fur, this way of learning a language ; £ar 
languages are only to be learned by rote; and a man, 
who does not speak English or Latin perfectly by rote, 
so that having thought of the thing he would speak of, 
his tongue of course, without thought of rule or gram- 
mar, falls into the proper expression and idiom of tluit 
^language, does not speak it well, nor is master of it. 
^And I would fain have any one name to me that tongue* 
that any one can learn or speak as he should do, by the 
rules of grammar. Languages were made not by rules 
or art, but by accident, and the common use of the 
people. And he that will speak them well, has no 
other rule but that : nor any thing to trust to but his 
memory, and the habit of speaking afler the fashion 
learned from those that are allowed to speak properly, 
which, iti other words, is nnly to speak by rotcH 

It will possibly he asked here, Is grammar 
* then of no use ? And have those who have 
taken so much pains in reducing several languages to 
rules and observations, who have writ so much about 
declensions and conjugations, about concords and syn- 
taxis, h)st their labour, and been leanied to no purpose ? 
I say not so; grammar has its place too. But this I 
think I may say, there is more stir a gi*eat deal made 
with it than there needs, and those are tormented about 
it, to whom it does not at all lielong ; I mean children, 
at the age wiierein they are usually perplexed with it in 
gram ni ar-sch o ols. 

There is nothing more evident, than that languages 
learned by rote sen'e well enough for the common 
alTairs of life, and ordinary commerce. Nay, persons 
of quality of the softer sex, and such of them as have 
spent their time in well-bred company, show us, that 
this plaio natural way, without the least study or know- 
ledge of gi'animar, can carry them to a great degree of 
elegancy and politeness in their language : and there 
are ladies who, without knowing tvhat tenses and par- 
ticiples, adverbs and pi'cpositions are, speak as pro- 
perly, and as correctly, (tiiey might take it for an ill 
compliment, if I said as any counti-y school-master,) as 
most gentlemen who have been bred up in the ordioary 
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metboda of grammar-schools. Grammar therefore we 
see may lie spared in some cases. The question then 
will he. To whom should it he taught, and when ? To 
this I answer, 

1. Men learn languages for the ordinary intercourse 
of society, and communication of thoughts in common 
life, without any farther design in their use of them. 
And for this purpose the oii^inai way of learning a 
lang^uagc I>y convei-sation not only serves well enough, 
but is to lie prefeired, as the most exjjedite, proper, and 
natural. Therefore to this use of lan^ua^c one may an- 
swer, that grammar is not necessary. This so many of 
my readers must be forued to allow, as understand what 
I here say, and who, conversing with ethers, understand 
thetn without having: ever been taught the grammar of 
tlie English tongue : which I suppose is the case of in- 
comparably the greatest part of Englishmen ; of whom 
I have never yet known any one who learned his mo- 
ther-tongue by rules. 

2. Others there are, the greatest part of whose busi- 
ness in this world is to be done with their tongues, and 
with their \iens\ and to those it is convenient, if not 
necessary, that they should sjjeak pit>perly and correctly, 
whereby they may let their thoughts into other men's 
minds, the more easily, and with the greater impression. 
Upon this account it is, that any sort of speaking, so 
as will make him he understood, is not thought enough 
for a gentleman. He cugiit to study graumtai', amongst 
the other helps of speaking well ; but it must be the 
grammar of his own tongue, of the language he uses, 
that he may understand his own country speech nicely, 
snd speak it properly, without shocking the col's of 
those it is addressed to with solecisms and offensive irre- 
gularities. And to this purpose grammar is necessary t 
Init it is the grammar only of their own proper tongues, 
and to those only who would take pains in cultivating 
their language, and in [wrfecting their styles. Whether 
all gentlemen should not do this, I leave to be con- 
sidered, since the want of propriety, and grammatical 
exactness, is thought very misbecoming one of that 
rank, and usually drfiws on one guilty of such faults 
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the censure of having had a lower breeding, and worse 
conii>any, than suits with his quality. If this be so, (as 
I suppose it is,) it will be matter of wonder, why young- 
gentlemen are forced to learn the grammars of foreign 
and dead languages, and ai-e never once told of the 
grammar of their own tongues : they do not so much 
as know there is any surh thing, much less is it made 
their business to be instructed in it. Nor is their own 
language ever proposed to them as worthy their care 
and cultivating, though they have daily use of it, and 
are not seldom in the future course of their lives judged 
of, by their handsome or awkward way of expressing 
themselves in it. Whereas the languages whose gram- 
mars they have l>cen so much employed in, are such as 
probably they shall scarce ever sjjeak or write ; or, if 
upon occasion thi:? should happen, they shall be excused 
for the mistakes and faults they make in it. Would not 
a Chinese, who took notice of this way of bi"eeding, be 
apt to imagine, that all our young gentlemen were de- 
signed to be teachers and prufcssoi-s of the dead lan- 
guages of foreign countries, and not to be men of busi- 
ness in their own ? 

3. There is a third sort of men, who applying them- 
selves to two or three foreign, dead (and which amongst 
us are called the learned) languages, make them their 
study, and pique themselves upon their skill in them. 
No doubt those who propose to themselves tite learning 
of any language with this view, and would be critically 
exact in it, ought carefully to study the grammar of it. 
I would not be mistaken here, as if this were to under- 
value Greek and Latin : I grant these arc languages 
of great use and excellency ; and a man can have no 
place amongst the learned, in this part of the world, 
who is a stranger to them. Hut the knowledge a g-en- 
tleman would ordinarily draw for his use, out of the 
Human and Greek writers, I tiiink he may attain with- 
out studying the grammars of those tongues, and, by 
hare reading, may come to understand them sufficiently 
for all his purposes. How iiiueli i'arther he shall at 
any time be concerned to look into the grammar and 
critical niceties of either of these tongues, he himself 
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will be able to determine, when he comes to propose to 
himsejf the study of any thing- that shall require it. 
Which biings me to the other part of the inquiry, viz. 

" When grammar should he taught?" 
- To which upon the premised grounds, the answer is 
fvbvious, viz. ^ 

^rhat, if fjramniar oup-ht to be taught at any time, it 
must be to one that can speak the language alreauy. 
how else can he be taught the grammar of it? This, at 
least, is evident from the practice of the wise and 
learned nations amongst the ancients. They made it 
a part of education to cultivate their own, not furcig'n 
tongues.~I The Greeks counted all other nations barba- 
rous, and had a contempt for their languages. And, 
though Ihe Greek learning grew in credit amongst the 
Romans, towards the end of their commonwealth, yet 
H was the Roman tongue that was made the study of 
their youth : their own language tliey w^ere to make use 
of, and therefore it was their own language they were 
instructed and exercised in. 

But nioi-c particularly to determine the proper season 
for grammar; 1 do not see how it can reasonably Ije 
made any one's study, but as an introduction to rheto- 
ric : when it is thoug'ht time to put any one upon the 
care of polishing his tongue, and of speaking better 
than the illiterate, then is the time lor him to be in- 
structed in the rules of grammar, and not before. For 
grammar being to teach men not to speak, hut to speak 
con-ectly, and according to the exact rules of the tongue. 
which is one part of elegancy, there is little use of the 
one to him that has no need of the other ; where rheto- 
ric is not necessary, grammar may be spared. I know 
not why any one should waste his time, and beat his 
head about the Latin grammar, who does not intend to 
be a critic, or make speeches, and write dispatches in it. 
When oTiy one fintts in himself a necessitj' or disposition 
to study any foreign language to the bottom, and (o be 
nicely exact in the know ledge of it, it will be lime 
enough to take a graiumaticnl survey of it. If his use 
of it be only to understand some books writ in it, with- 
out a critical knowledge of the tongue itself, reading 
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alone, as I have said, will attain this end, without charg- 
ing^ the mind with multiplied rules and intricacies of 
gi-ammar. 

^ 169. For the exercise of his writing, let him some-.j 
lim^s translate Latin into English : but the learning of 
Latin being notliinj^ but the learning of words, a very 
unpleasant business both to young and old, join as much 
other real knowledge with it as you can, beginning still 
with that which lies most obvious to the senses ; such 
as is the knowledge of minerals, plants, and animals, 
and pQi'licularly timlier and fruit-trees, their parts and 
ways of propagation, wherein a great deal may be 
taught a child, which will nut be useless to the man : 
but more especially gengra]>hy, astronomy, and ana- 
tomy. But, whatever you are teaching him, have a 
care still, that you do not clog him with too much at 
once ; or make rinv thing his business but downright 
virtue, or reprove him for any thing but vice, or some 
apparent tendency to it. 

§ 170. But if, after all, ids fate be to go to school to 
get the Latin tongue, it will be in vain to talk to you 
concerning the method I think best to be observed in 
schools. You must submit to that you find there, not 
expect to have it changed for your son ; but yet by all 
meaus obtani, if you can, that be be not employed in 

and, 
any kmti. lou may in- 
sist on it, if it will do any good, that you have no de- 
sign to make him either a Latin orator or poet, but 
barely would have him understand perfectly a Latin au- 
thor; and that you observe those who teach any of the 
modern languages, and that with success, never amuse 
their scholars to make speeches or verses either in 
Frcncli or Italian, their business being language barely, 
and not iiu'ention. 

^ 171. But to tell you, a little more fully, why I 
would not have him exercised in making of themes and 
verses: 1. As to themes, they have, I confess, the pre- 
tence of something useful, whicli is to teach people to 
speuk handsomely and well on any subject ; which, if 
it could be attained this way, I own would be a great 
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least of all, vei-ses of any kind. You ma 
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advantage; there being nothing more becoming a gen- 
tleman, nor more useful in all the occun-ences of life, 
than to be able, on any occasion, to speak well, and to 
the purpose. But this I say, that the making of themes, 
as is usual in schools, helps not one jot towards it ; for 
do but consider what it is in making a theme that a 
young lad is employed alwut ; it is to make a speech on 
some Latin saying, as " Omnia vincit amor," or " Non' 
" licet in bello bis peccare," &c. And here the poor 
lad, who wants knowledge of those things he is to speak* j 
of, which is to be had only from time and observation,] 
must set his invention on the rack, to say something 
where he knows nothing, which is a sort of JEgyptian'j 
tyranny, to bid them make bricks who have not yet 
any of the materials. And therefore it is usual, in such 
cases, for the poor children to go to those of higher 
forms with this petition, " Pray give me a little sense; '•^f 
which, whether it be more reasonable or more ridicu-; 
lous, is not easy to determine. Before a man can be in 
any capacity to speak on any subject, it is necessary haJ 
be acquainted with it ; ov else it is as foolish to set hini-j 
to discourse of it, as to set a blind man to talk of c&*\ 
tours, or a deaf man of music. And would you not' 
think him a little cracked who would require another 
to make an argumeiit on a moot point, who under- 
stands nothing of our laws ? And what, I pray, do 
school-boys understand concerning those matters, which 
are used to be proposed to them in their themes, as 
subjects to discourse on, to whet and exercise their 
fancies ? 

^ 172. In the next place, consider the language that 
their themes are made in : it is Latin, a language foieign 
in theii' country, and long since dead every-where; a 
language which your son, it is a thousand to one, shall 
never have an occasion once to make a speech in as long 
as he lives, after he comes to be a man ; and a language 
wherein the manner of expressing one's self is so far 
different from ours, that to be perfect in that, would 
very little improve the purity and facility of his English 
style. Besides that, there is now so little room or use 
for set speeches in our own language in any pait of out 
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JEnglish business, tliat I can set! no pretence for this sort 
of exercise in our schools ; unless it can be supposed, 
that the making of set Latin speeches should be the way 
to teach men to speak well in English extempore. The 
way to that I should think rather to \k this : that there 
should be proposed to young gentlemen rational and 
useful questions, suited to their age and capacities, and 
on subjects not wholly unknown to them, nor out of 
their way: such as these, when they are r][>e for exer- 
cises of this nature, they should, extempore, or after a 
little meditation ujion the spot, speak to, without pen- 
ning of any thing. For I ask, if he will examine the 
effects of this way of leai*ning to speak well, who speak 
best in any business, when occasion calls them to it upon 
any debate ; eithet' those who have accustomed them- 
selves to compose and write down before-hand what 
they would say; or those, who thinking only of the 
matter to understand that as well as they can, use them- 
selves only to speak extempore ? And he that shall 
judge by this, will be little apt to think, that the accus- 
toming him to study speeches, and set compositions, is 
the way to fit a young gentleman for business. 

^ 173. But perhaps we shall be told, it is to improve 
I and perfect them in the Latin tongue. It is true, that 
is tlieir proper business at school ; but the making of 
themes is not the way to it : that perplexes their brains, 
about invention of things to lie said, not about the sig- 
nification of words to be learnt; and, when they are 
making a theme, it is thoughts they search and sweat 
for, and not language. But the learning and mastery 
of a tongue, being uneasy and unpleasant enough in it- 
iself, should not be cumbered with any other difficulties, 
as is done in this way of proceeding. In fine, if boys 
^invention be to be quickened by such exercise, let them 
imake themes in English, where they have faeJUty, and 
a commancl of words, and will better sec what kind of 
thoughts they have, when put into their own language : 
and, if the Latin tongue be to be learned, let it be done 
,jn tlie easiest way, without toiling and disgusting the 
mind by so uneasy an employment as that of making 
speeches joined to it. 
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^ 174. If these may be any reasons ag-ainst yg_g-^ 
childi'cn's making' Latin themes at school, 1 have J 

much more to say, and of more weight, ag^ainst thei 
making^ vei*ses of any sort, for, if he has no genius^ 
to poetrj', it is the most imrcasoiiaUte thing in thej 
worlil to torment a child, and waste \\\s time about thatj 
which can never succeed ; and if he have a poetic veinjj 
it is to mc the strangest thing in the world, that the fa- 
ther should desire or sufl'er it to be. cherished or im- 
proved. Methinks the parents i>hoLild labour to have it' 
stifled and suppressed as mucli as may be; and IH 
know nol what reason a father can have to wish hissoaJ 
a poet, who does not desire to have him bid defiance to' 
all other callings and business ; which is not yet the 
worst of the case ; for if he proves a successful rhymer, 
and gets once tlie reputation of u wit, I desire it may 
be considered, what company and places he is like to 
spend his time in, nay, and estate too : for it is very 
seldom seen, that any one discovers mines of gold or 
silver in Parnassus. It is a pleasant air, hut a ban-en 
sail ; and there are very '^^i^ instances of those who 
have added to their j)atrimony by any thing they have 
reaped from thence. Poetry and gaming, whieli usually 
go together, are alike in this loo, (hat they seldom 
bring any advantage, but to lliose who have nothing 
else to live on. Men of estates alinust constantly go 
away losers ; and it is well if they escape at a cheaper 
rate than their whole estates, or the greatest part of 
them. If therefore you would not have your son the 
fiddle to every jovial company, without whom the 
sparks could not relish their wine, nor know how to 
pass an afternoon idly ; if you would not have him waste 
his time and estate to divert others, and contemn 
the dirty acres left him by his ancestors. I do not think 
you will much care he should be a poet, or that his 
school -mu:%ter should enter him in versifying. But yet, 
if any one will think poetry a dc':^iruhlt' quality in his 
son, and that the study of it would raise his fancy and 
parts, he must need yet confess, tlmt, to tliat end. read- 
ing the excellent Greek and Roman poets, is of more 
use than making bad verses of his own, in a language 
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that- is not his own. And he, wbcne design it 1^ to ex- 
cel in English poetry, would not, I guess, think the way 
to it were to make his first essays in Latin verses. 
"^emoriter. ^ 175.LAnother thing, very ordinary in 
-^■*" the vulgar method of grammar-schools, there 
is, of which I see no use at all, unless H be to baulk 
^ young lads in the way to learning languages, whirfi, in 
■7 my opinion, should be made as easy and pleasant as 
J* may be ; and that which was painful in it, as much as 
J possible, quite removed. That whidi 1 mean, and here 
complain of, is, their being forced to learn by heart 
great parcels of the authors which are taught them ; 
wherein I can discover no advantage at all, especially 
to the business they are upon. Languages are to b^ 
learnt only by reading and talking, and not by scraps of 
authors got by heart ; which when a man's head b 
stuffed with, he has got the just furniture of a pedant, 
and it is the ready way to make him one,^han which 
^^^there is nothing less becoming a gentlemanj For what 
can be more ridiculous, than to mix the rich and band- 
some thoughts and sayings of others with a deal of poor 
stuff of his own ; which is thereby the more exposed ; 
and has no other grace in it, nor will otherwise recom- 
mend the speaker, than a thread-bare russet-coat would 
that was set off with lai^ patches of scarlet and glittCT- 
ing brocade? Indeed, where a passage comes in the 
way, whose matter is worth remembrance, and the ex- 
pression of it very close and excellent, (as there are 
many such in the ancient authors,) it may not be amiss 
to lodge it in the minds of young sch(dars, and with 
such admirable strokes of those great masters some- 
times exercise the memories of schooUboys : but their 
learning of their lessons by heart, as they happen te 
fall out in their books without choice or distinction, 
I know not what it serves for, but to mispend their 
time and pains, and give them a disgust and aversion to 
their books, wherein they find nothing but useless 
trouble. 

^ 1 76. I hear it is said, that children should be em- 
ployed in getting things by heart, to exercise and im- 
prove their memories. I could wish this were said with 
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as much authority of reason, as it is with forwardness 
of assurance ; and that this practice were established 
upon ^ood observation, more than old custom ; for it 
is evident, that strength of memory is owing to an 
happy constitution, and not to any habitual improve- 
ment g;ot by exercise. It is true, what the mind is in- 
tent U{)on, and for fear of letting; it slip, often imprints 
aO'esh on itself by frequent reflection, that it is apt to 
retain, but still according- to its own natural strength of 
retention. An impression made on bees wax or lead 
will not last so long as on brass or steel. Indeed, if it 
be renewed often, it may last the longer; but every 
new reflecting on it is a new impression, and it is from 
thence one is to reckon, if one would know how long 
the mind retains it. But the learning pa^es of Latin by 
heart, no moj-e fits the memoiy for retention of any thing 
ebe, than the graving of one sentence In lead, makes 
it the more capuble of retaining firmly any other cha- 
raclei-s. If such a sort of exercise of the niemory were 
able to give it strength, and improve our parts, players 
of all other people mnst needs have the best memories, 
and be the best company ; but whether the scraps they 
have got into their head this way, make them remem- 
ber other things the better ; and whether their parts be 
improved proportion ably to the pains they have taken 
in getting by heart other sayings ; experience will show. 
JVIemory is so necessary to all parts and conditions of 
life, and so little is to be done without it, that we are 
not to fear it should grow dull and useless for want of 
exercise, if exercise would make it grow stronger. But 
I fear this faculty of the mind Is not capable of much 
help and amendment in general, by any exercise or 
endeavour of ours, at least not by that used upon this 
pretence in grammar-schools. And if Xerxes was able 
to call every common soldier by his name, in his army, 
that consi.sted of no less than an luindred thousand men, 
1 think it may be guessed, he got not this wonderful 
ability by learning his lessons by heart, when he was a 
boy. This method of exercising and improving the 
memory by toilsome repetitions, without book, of what 
tliey readj is, I think, little used in the education of 
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princes: wliich, if it had that advantage talked of, 
shuuld be as little neglected in them, as in the meanest 
school-Iioys : princes having as much need of good 
memories as any men living, and have generally an 
equal share in this fnculty with other men : though it 
has never been taken care of this way. What the mind 
is intent upon, and careful of, that it remembcis best, 
and for the reason above mentioned : to which if me- 
thod and order be joined, all is done, I think, that can 
be, for the help of a weak memory ; and he that 
will take any other way to do it, especially that of 
charging it with a train of other [leople's words; which 
he that Jearns cares not for ; will, I guess, scarce find 
the profit answer half the time and pains employed 
in it. 

I do not mean heieby. that tiiere should be no exer- 
cise given to children's memories. I think their me- 
mories should be employed, but not in learning by rote 
whole pages out of books, which, the lesson being once 
said, and that task over, are delivered up again to ob- 
livion, and neglected for ever. This mends neither 
the memory nor the mind. What thoy should learn by 
licart out of authors, I have above mentioned : and 
such wise and useful sentences, being once given in 
charge to their memories, they should never be suffered 
to forget again, but be often called to account for them : 
whereby, besidfs the use those sayings may be to them 
in their future life, as so many good rules and observa- 
tions; they will be taught to reflect often, and be- 
think themselves what they have to remember, which 
is the only way to make the memory quick and useful. 
The custom of frerjuent reflection will keep their minds 
from running adrift, and call theii* tlionghts liome from 
useless inattentive roving: and therefore, I iliink, it 
may do well to give them something every day to re- 
member; but something still, that is in itself worth the 
remembering, and what you would never have out of 
mind, whenever you call or they themselves search for 
it. This will oblige them of^en to turn their thoughts 
inwards, than which you cannot wish them a better in- 
tellectual habit. 
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^ 177. But under whose care soever a child is 
put to be taught during the tender and flexible 
years of his life, this is certain, it should be one whtv] 
thinks Latin and language the least part of education ; 
one» who knowing how much virtue, and a well-tern*/ 
[wred sauI,(ls)to lie prefened to any sort of learning or'] 
language, makes it his chief business to form the mind' 
of his scholars and give that a right disposition : which, 
if once got, though all the rest should be neglected. 
would, in due time, produce all the rest; and which if 
it he not got, and settled so as to keep out ill and vi- 
cious habits, languages and sciences, and all the other 
accomplishments of education, will be to no purpose, 
but to make the worse or more dangerous man. And 
indeed, whatever stir there is made about getting of, 
Latin, as the great and dillicult business \ his mother 
may teach it ttini herself, if she will but spend two onj 
three hours in a day ^vith him, and make him read the 
evangelists in Latin to her : for she need but buy a Latia 
testament, and having got somebody to mark the last 
syllable but one, where it is long, in words above two 
syllables, (which is enough to regulate her pronuncia- 
tion, and accenting the words,) read daily in the gos- 
pels, and then k't her avoid undei-standing them ia 
Latin, if she can. And when she understands the evan- 
gelists in Latin, let her, in the same manner, readiEsop'g, 
fables, and so proceed on to Eutropius, Justin, and 
other sucii books. I do not mention this as an ima- 
gination of what I fancy may do, but as of a thing I 
have known done, and the Latin tongue with ease got; 
this way. 

But to return to what I was saying : he that takes oaj 
him the charge of bringing up ynung men, especially 
young gentlemen, should have something more in him 
than Latin, more than even a knowledge in the liberal 
sciences ; he should Ijl- a person of eminent virtue and 
prudence, and with good sense have good humour, and 
the skill to carry himself with gravity, ease and kind- 
ness, in a constant conversation with his pupils. Buti 
of this I have spoken at large in another place. 
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Q^^^ l^y ^ 178. At the same time that he Is leam- 
^^**^'' ■ ' ing French and Latin, a child, as has been 
said, may also be entered in arithmetic, geography, 
chronology, history, and geometry too. For if these be 
taught him in French or Latin, when he begins once to 
understand either of these tongues, he will get a know- 
ledge in tlu:se sciences, and the language to-bout. 
■ (jGeography, I think, should be begun with; for the 
learning of the figure of the glolx;, the situation and 
boundaries of the four parts of the world, and that of 
particular kingdoms and countries, being only an exer- 
cise of the eyes and mmiiory, a child with pleasure will 
leiirn and retain lhetiL3 «iid this is so certain, that 
I now live in the house with a child, whom bis mother 
has so well insti-ucted this way in geogi-aphy, that he 
knew the limits of the four parts of the world, could 
readily point, being asked, to any country upon the 
globe, or any county in the map of England ; knew all 
the great rivers, promontories, straits, and bays in the 
world, and could find the longitude and latitude of any 
jrface before he was six years old. TJiese thing?, that 
he will thus leai-n by sight, and have by rote in his me- 
mory, are not all, I confess, that he is to learn upon the 
globes. But yet it is a good step and preparation to it, 
and will make the remainder much easier, when his 
judgment is grown ripe enough for it: besides that, it 
gets so much time now, and by the pleasure of know- 
ing things, leads him on insensibly to the gaining of 
languages. 

^ 179. Wlien he has the natural parts of the globe 
well fixed in his memory, it may then be time to begin 
arithmetic. By the natural parts of the glolie, I mean 
several positions of the parts of the earth aTid sen, under 
different names and distinctions of countries ; not coming 
yet to those artificial and imaginary lines, which have 
been invented, and are only supposed, for the better 
improvement of that science. 

... ^ 180. Arithmetic is the easiest, and cod- 

setjuently the first sort of abstract reasoning, 

which the mind commonly bears, or accustoms itself 
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to : and is of so general use in all parts of life and 
basiaeas^ that scarce any thing is to be done withojjit it^ — 

j^his » certain, a man cannot have too much of^-k; 'Mt J^ 
too perfecdjr ; he should thereft»e begin to be exercised p^' 
in countii^, as soon, and as &r, as he is capable of it : 
and do something in it eveiy day till he is master of 
the art of numbers^ When he understands addition 
and subtraction, he may then be advanced farther in 
gecj^fr^hy, and after he is acquainted with the poles^ 
zones, parallel circles, and meridians, be taught longf-i 

. tude and latitude, and by them be made to understand 
the use of maps, and by the numbers placed on their sides, 
to know the respective situation of countries, and how 
to find them out on the terrestrial globe. Which when 
he can readily do, he may then be entered in 
the celestial; and there going over all the °'°^' 

circles again, with a more p^icular observation of the 
ediptic or zodiac, to fix them all very clearly and dis- 
tinctly in his mind, he may be taught the figure and po- 
sition of the several constellations, which may be showed 
him first upon the globe, and then in the heavens. 

When that is done, and he knows nretty well the_^ 
constellations of this our hemi8phere,yt may be time > 

to give him some notions of this our planetary world, ^jT 
and to that purpose it may not be amiss to make him ^ 
a draught of the Copemican system ; and therein explain 
to him the situation of the planets, their respective 
distances from the sun, the centre of their revolutions^ 
This Will prepare him to understand the motion and^" 
theory of the planets the most easy and natural way. 
For, since astronomers no longer doubt of the motion 
of the planets about the sun, it is fit he should proceed 
upon that hypothesis, which is not only the simplest and 
least perplexed for a learner, but also the likeliest to be^ 
true in itself, ^ut in this, as in all other parts of instruc- 
tion, great care must be taken with children, to begin , 
with that which is plain and sim[^e, and to teach them '*'"* 
as little as can be at once, and settle that well in their 
heads, before you proceed to the next, or any thing ^ 
new in that BcienceT) Give them fii-st one simple idem, "^ 
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and see that they take it right, and perfectly compre- 
hend it, before you go any farther ; and then add some 
other simple idea, which lies next in your way to what 
you aim at ; and so proceeding by gentle and insensible 
steps, children, without confusion and amazement, will 
have their understandings opened, and their thoughts 
extended, farther than could have been expected. And 
when any one has learned any thing himself, there is 
no such way to fix it in his memory, and to encourage 
him to go on, as to set him to teach it others. 
„ § ISl.CWhen he has once got such an ac- 

. ®°"^"'* quaintance with the globes, as is above men- 
tioned, he may be fit to be tried a little in geometry ; 
wherein I think the six first books of Euclid enough for 
him to be taughtA For I am in some doubt whether 
more to a man of business be necessary or useful; at 
lea^t if he have a genius or inclination to it, being 
entered so far by his tutor, he will be able to go on of 
himself without a teacher. 

The globes therefore must be studied, and that dili- 
gently, and, I think, may be begun betimes, if the tutor 
will but be careful to distinguish what the child is ca- 
pable of knowing, and what not ; for which this may be 
a rule, that perhaps will go a pretty way, (viz.) that 
children may be taught any thing that falls under their 
senses, especially their sight, as far as their memories 
only are exercised ; and thus a child very young may 
learn, which is the aequator, which the meridian, &c. 
which Europe, and which England^ upon the globes, as 
soon almost as he knows the rooms of the house he lives 
in ; if care be taken not to teach him too much at once, 
nor to set him upon a new part, till that, which be is 
upon, be perfectly learned and fixed in his memory. 
Chitmology. , ^182- With geography. Chronology ought 
^ to go hand ra hand ; I mean the general part 
of it, so that he may have in his mind a view of the 
whole current of time, and the several considerable 
epochs that are made use of in history. Without these 
two, history, which is the great mistress of prudence 
and civil knowledge ; and ought to be the proper study 
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of a gentleman or man of business in the world : with- 
out geogiapliy and chronology, I say, history will be 
ver)' ill retained, and very little usefiil ; but be only a 
jumble of niattei-s of fact, confusedly heaped together 
without order or instruction. It is by these two that 
the actions of mankind are ranked into their proper' 
places of times and countries ; under which circum- 
stances, they arc not only mnch easier kept in the me-1 
mory, but, in tliat natural order, are only capable to 
afford those observations, which make a man the better 
and the abler for reading them. 

^ 18.3. ^\'hen I speak of chronology as a science he 
should be perfect in, I do not mean the little controver- 
sies that are in it. These are endless, and most of 
them of so Httlc importance to a gentleman, as not to 
deserve to be inquired into, were they capable of an 
easy decision. And theitfore all that learned noise and 
dust of the chronologist is wholly to be avoided. The . 
most useful book I have seen in that part of learning, 
is a small treatise of Strauchius, which is printed in 
twelves, nnder the title of " Breviarium Chronologi- 
" cum," out of which may be selected all that is neces- 
sary to be tJLught a young gentleman concerning chro- 
nology ; for all that is in that treatise a learner need 
not be cumbered witli. He has in him the most re- 
markable or usual epocJis reduced all to that of the 
Julian period, which is the easiest, and plainest, and 
surest method, that can be made use of in chronology. 
To this treatise of Strauchius, Hclvicus*s tables may 
be added, as a book to be turned to on all occasions. 

§ 184.^8 nothing teaches, so nothing de- „. 
lights, more than history. The first of these ^^^'^' 
recommends it to the study of grown men ; the latter 
makes me think it the fittest for a young lad, who, as 
sotm as ht is instructed in chronology, and acquainted 
with the several epochs in use in this part of the world, 
and can reduce them to the .Fulian period, should then 
have some Latin hlstor)' put into his hand._^ The choice 
should be directed by the easiness of the style ; for 
wherever he begins, chronology will keep it from 
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confusion ; and the pleasantness of the subject invitinjf 
him to read, the lang-uiige will insensibly he got, with* 
out that ternlilc vexation nnd uneasiness which children- 
gufler where they ore put into books Ijcyond their capa- 
city, such as are the Roman orators and poctsi, only to 
learn the Roman lanfi;iiagc. When he has by rcndinfj 
mastered the easier, such perhaps as Justin, Eutrupius 
Quintus Curtius, &c. the next decree to these will give 
him no great trouble : and thus, by a gradual progress 
from the plainest and easiest historians, he may at last 
come to read the must difficult and sublime of the Latin 
authors, such as are Tully, Virgil, and Horace. 

■^ Etlik ^ 185.^he knowledge of virtue, all along 

from the beginning, in all the instances he is 

capable of, being taught him, more by practice than 

rules; aud the love of reputation, instead of satisfying 

hi.s apjietite, being made habitual in himj I know not 

^ whether he should i-cad any other discourses of morali- 
ty, but what he finds in the bible ; or have any system 
of ethics put into his hand, till he can read Tully's Of- 
fices, not as a school-boy to learn Latin, but as one that 
would be iuforraed in the principles and precepts of vir- 
tue, for the conduct of his life. 

^ 186. When he has pretty well digested 
Tully's Offices, and added to it " Puffendorf 
" de officio hominis & dvis," it may be seasonable 
to set iiim u|)on *' Crotius do jure belli & jiacis," or, 
which perhaps is the better of the two, " Puflendorf de 
" jure naturali & gentium," wherein he will be in- 
structed in the natural rights of men, and the original 
and foundations of society, and the duties resulting 
from thence. This general part nf civil law and history 
are studies which a gentleman should not bni-ely touch 
at, but constantly dwell upon, and never bnve done 
with. A virtuous and well-behaved young man, that 
is well versed in the general part of the civil law, 
(which concerns not the chicane of private cases, but 
tiie affairs and intercourse of civilised nations in gene- 
rat, grounded upon principles of reason,) understands 
Latin well, aud can write a good hand, one may turn 
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loose into the world, with great assurance that ho will 
find employment and esteem cvcry-where. « 

, ^ 187.0t would be strange to suppose an ^ 
English gentleman should be ignorant of the 
law of his country. Tliis, wliatever station he is in, is 
so requisite, that, from a Justice of the peace to a 
minister of state, I know no place he can well fill 
without itj 1 do not mean the chicane or wrangling 
and captious part of the law ; a gentleman whose busi- 
ness is to seek the tvue measures of right and wrong, 
and not the arts iiow to avoid doing the one, and secure 
himself in doing the other, ought to be as far from 
such a study of the law, as he is concerned diligently to 
a[^ly himself to that wherein he may be serviceable to 
his country. And to that purpose I tliink the right 
way for a gentleman to study our law, which he docs 
not design for his calling, is to take a view of our 
English constitution and government, in the ancient 
books of the common law, and some more modem 
writers, who out of them have given an account of this 
government. And having got a true idea of that, then 
to read our history, and with it join in every king's 
i-eign the laws then made. This wilt give an insight 
into the reason of our statutes, and show the true 
ground upon which they came to be made, and what 
weight they ought to have. 

^ 188, Rhetoric and logic being the arts Rhetoric. 
that in the ordinary method usually follow Lugic. 
immediately after grammar, it may perhaps be won- 
dered, that 1 Iiavc said so little of them. The reason 
is, because of the little advantage young people recrive 
by them; for I liave seldom or never observed any one 
to get the skill of i-easoniog well, or speaking liand- 
somely, by studying those rules which pretend to teach 
it : and therefore I would have a young gentleman take 
a view of them in the shortest systems could be found, 
without dwelling long on the contemplation and study 
of those formalities. Right reasoning is founded on 
something else than the predicaments and predicables, 
and does not consist in talking in mode and figure 
its^ But it is besides my present business to enlarge 
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upon this speculation. To come therefore to what wc 
have in hand ; if you would have your son reason wel 
let him read ChilliTigwoith; and if you would have hi| 
s|}ealv well, let him be conversant in Tully, to give hii 
the true idea of eloquence ; and let him read those 
things that arc well writ in English, to perfect his style 
in the purity of our language. 

§, 189- If the use and end of right reasoning be 1o 
have right notions, and a right judgment of things ; 
to distinguish hctwixt truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong, and to act accordingly ; be sure not to let your 
son be bred up in the art and formality of disputing, 
either practising it himself, or admiring it in others; 
unless, instead of an able man, you desire to have him 
an insignificant wrangler, opiniatre in discourse, and 
priding Jiimself in contradicting others ; or, which is 
worse, ([uestioning every thirtg, and thinking there is 
no such thing as truth to he soiiglit, but only victory, in 
disputing. There cannot be any thing so disingenuous, 
so misbecoming a gentleumn, or any one who pretends 
to be a rational creature, as not to yield to plain 
reason, and the conviction of clear arguments. is 
there any thing more inconsistent with civil conversaJ| 
tion, and the end of all debate, than not to take an 
answer, though ever so full and satisfactory ; but still 
to go on with the dispute, as long as erpiivocol sounds 
can furnish [a " medins terminus"] a term to wrangle 
with on the one side, or a distinction on the other? 
Whether iwalinent or impertinent, sense or nonsens^H 
agreeing with, or contrary to, what he had said before, 
it matters not. For this, in short, is the way and per- 
fection of logical disputes, that the opponent never 
takes any answer, nor the respondent ever yields to nny 
argument. This neither of them must do, whatever 
becomes of tiuth or knowledge, unless he will pass for a 
poor baffled wretch, and He under the disgrace of not 
being able to maintain whatever he has once affirmed, 
which is the great aim and glory in disputing. Truth 
13 to be found and supjwrted by a matuie and due con- 
sideration of things themselves, and not by artificial 
terms and ways of arguing : these lead not men so intich 
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^into tbe discovery of truth, as into n captious and falla- 
aous use of doubtful words, which is the most useless 
md moiit offensive way of tallying', and .such as least suits 
Kcntlcnian or a lover of truth of any thing* iii the world. 
There can scarce be a fi-reiiter defuct in a gentleman, 
^tbaiL not to express himself well, cither in writirg or 
peaking. But yet, I think, 1 may ask my render, 
kVlietiier he doth not know a g:r('at many, who live 
ipon their estates, nnd so, with Ihe name, should have 
Ihc ijualities of gentlemen, uho cannot sci much as tell 
story as they should, much less s|ieak clearly and per- 
lasivcly in any business? This I think not to be so 
liuch tlieir fault, as the fault of their education ; for I 
nist, without partiality, do ray countrymen this right, 
[that where they apply themselves, I see none of their 
icighhonrs outgo them. They liave been taught rheto- 
ric, but yet never taught how to express themselves 
(bandsomely with their tongues, or pens, in tlie language 
flUey are always to use; as if the names of the figures, 
that embellished the discourses of those who understood 
;llie art of speaking, were the very art and skill of 
speaking well. This, as all other things of practice, is 
to be learned not by a few or a great many rules given, 
nit by exercise and application, according to good 
des, or rather patterns, till habits are got, and a faci- 
lity of doing it well. 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not Style. 
amiss to make children, as soon as they ai'e capable of 
^t, often to tell a story of any thing they know ; and to 
in-ect at first the most remarkable fault they are guilty 
fof, in tJieir way of putting it together. When that 
fault is cured, then to show them the next, and so on, 
till, one after another, all, at least the gross ones, arc 
imcnded. WTien they ciin tell tales pretty well, then it 
lay be time to make them write them. The fables of 
JEsop, the only book almost that I know fit for child- 
ren, may afford them matter for this exercise of 
writing English, as well as for reading and translating, 
to enter them in the Latin tongue. When tliey arc got 
>ast the faults of grammar, and conjoin in a continued 

n2 
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coherent discourse the several parts of a story, without 
bald and unhandsome forms of transition (as is usual) 
ottcn repeated ; he that desires to perfect them yet far- 
thci in this, which is the first step to speaking well, 
and needs no invention, veiny have recourse to Tully ; 
and by putting* in practice those rules, which that« 
master of eloquence gives in his first Iiook "De Inven^l 
" tione," ^ £0. make them know wherein the skill 
and graces of an handsome nairativc, according to the 
several subjects and designs of it, lie. Of each of_ 
which rules fit examples may he found out, and therei 
they may be shown how others have practised then 
Tlie ancient classic authors afford plenty of such cxatn< 
pks, which they should be made not only to translat 
but have set before them as patterns for tbeir dailj 
imitation. 

When they understand how to write Eng"lish with due 
connexion, propriety, and order, and are pretty well 
masters of a tolerable narrative style, they may be ad- 
vanced to writing of letters ; wherein they should not 
be put upon any strains of wit or compliment, but 
taught to express their own plain easy sense, without 
any incoherence, confusion, or roughness. And whei» 
they are perfect in this, they may, to raise their thoughts, 
have set before them the example of Voiture's, for the 
entertainment of their friends at a distance, with lettered 
of compliment, mirth, raillery, or diversion ; and Tully's 
epistles, as the best pattern, whether for business 
Letters *"" conversation. The writing of letters 
has so much to do in all the occurrences of 
human life, that no gentleman ran avoid sliowing liini- 
self in this kind of writing : occasions will daily fore 
him to make this nsc of his pen, which, besides the con- 
sequences, that, in Iiis affairs, his well m ill managinj 
of it often draws after it, always lays lum open to 
severer examination of his bi-eediitg, sense, and abilities, 
than oral discourses; whose transient faults, dying for 
the most part with the sound that g^ves them life, and 
so not subject to a strict review, more easily escapSi 
observation and censure. 
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Had the methods of education been directed to their 
right end, one would have thought this, so necessary a 
part, could not have been neglected, whilst themes and 
verses in Latin, of no use at all, were, so constantly 
every-where, pressed, to the racking of children's in- 
ventions beyond their strength, and hindering- their 
cheerful progress in learning" the tong^ues, hy unnatural 
difficulties. But custom has so ordained it, and who 
dares disobey? And would it not be very unreasonable 
to require of a learned country school-master (who lias 
all the tropes and figures in Famaby's rlietoric at bis 
lingers ends) to teach his scholar to express himself 
handsomely in English^ when it appears to j. ,. , 
\te so little his business or thoug-ht, that the 
boy*s mother (despised, it is Uke, as illiterate, for not 
having- read a system of logic and rhetoi'ic) outdoes him 
in it? 

To write and speak correctly, gives a ^race, and gTiins 
a favourable attention to what one has to say : and, since 
it is English that an English gentleman will have con- 
stant use of, that is the langiiage he should chiefly cul- 
tivate, and wherein most care should Ije taken to polish 
and perfect his style. To speak or write better Latin 
than English, may make a man be talked of; but he 
would find it more to his purpose to expi-ess himself 
well in his own tongue, that he uses every moment, 
than to have the vain commendation of others for a 
very insignificant quality. This 1 find universally 
neglected, and no care taken any-where to improve 
young men in their own langimge, that they may 
thoroughly imderstand and be masters of it. W any 
one among us have a facility or purity more than ordi- 
nary in his mother tongue, it is owing to chance, or 
his genius, or any thing, rather than to his education, 
or any care of liis teacher. To mind what English his 
papil speaks or writes, is below the dignity of one bred 
up amongst (^reek and Latin, though he have but little 
of them himself. These are the learned languages, fit 
[Ooly for leanied men to meddle with and teach; English 
m the language of the illiterate vulgar; though yet we 
ne the poU^ of some of our neighbours hath not 
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thoug-ht it beneath the public care to promote and re- 
ward the improvement of their own language. Polish-' 
ing and enricliing their tongue, is no small business' 
amongst thcni : it hath colleges and stijwnds api>ointcd 
it, and there is raised amongst them a great ambitioa 
and emulation of writing eorrectly: and we see what 
they are come to by it, and how far they have sprea 
one of the woi"st languages, possibly, in this part of tli 
world, if we look upon it as it was in some few reigns 
backwards, wliatever it be now. The great men amongst 
the Romans were daily exercising themselves in thei 
own language ; and we find yet upon rt^ord the nam 
of oratorsj who taught some of their emperors Lati 
though it were their mother-tongue. 

It is plain the Greeks were yet more nice in theirs 
all other speech was barbarous to them but their own 
and no foreign language appears to have l>een studied 
valued amongst tliat If arned and acute people ; though 
it he past doubt, that they borrowed their learning an 
philosophy from abroad. 

I am not here speaking against Greek and Latin ; 
tliink they ought to be studied, and the I^tin, at leas^ 
understood well, by every gentleman. But whatever 
foreign languages a young man meddles with, (and tlieiH 
more he knows, the better,) that which he aliould criti^B 
cally study, and labour to get a facility, cleoi'ness, and 
elegancy to express himself in, should he his own, au 
to this purpose he should daily be exercised in it. 

§ 190. Natural pliilosophy, as a spccul 
tive science, I imagine, we have none ; aii 
periiaps I may think I have reason to say, 
we never shall be able to make a science of it. The 
works of nature are contrived by a wisdom, and operate 
by ways, too far surpassing our faculties to discover, or 
capacities to conceive, for us ever to be able to redu 
them into a science. Natural philosophy being tli 
knowledge of the principles, properties, and operation 
of things, as they are in themselves, I imagine the 
are two parts of it, one comprehending spirits, wi 
their nature and qualities ; and the other bodies. The 
first of these is usually referred to metaphysics : but 
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lunder what title soever the consideration of spirits 
tdomes, I think it ought to go befoie the study of mat- 
tter and body, not as a science that can be methodized 
[into a system, and treated of, upon principles of know- 
pledge ; but as an enlarg-ement of our minds towards a 
[truer and fuller comprehension of the intellectual world, 
wliich we ai-e led both by reason and revelation. 
[And since the clearest and largest discoveries we have of 
jother spirits, besides God and our own souls, is im- 
irted to lis from heaven by revelation, I think the in- 
formation, that at least young people should have of 
Ihem, should be taken from that revelation. To this 
rpiirpose, I conclude, it would be well, if there were 
made a good history of the Bible for young people to 
read ; wherein if every thing that is fit lo be put into 
it, were laid down in its due order of time, and several 
things omitted, which are suited only to riper age; 
that confusion, which is usually produced by promis- 
cuous reading of the scripture, as it lies now hound up 
in our Bibles, would he avoided ; and al:in this other 
rgood obtained, that by reading of It oonstniitiy, tbeix- 
[nvould be instilled into the minds of children a notion 
id belief of spirits, t1tey having so much to do, in all 
the transactions of that history, wliicli will lie a good 
preparation to the study of bodies. For, without the 
notion and allowance nf spirit, our philosophy will be 
lame and defective \\\ one main part of it, wbi^ii it leaves 
out the contemplation of the most excellent and power- 
ful part of the creation. 

^ 191. Of this hi,->toiy of tlie Bible, I think too it 

jwould be well, if there were a short and plain epitome 

lade, containing the chief and most material bofuis for 

children to lie conversant in, as soon as they can read. 

Tliis, though it will lead them early into some notion of 

^spirits, yet is not contrary to what I said above, that I 

fwould not have children troubled, whilst young, with 

notions of spirits; wliereby my meaning was, tliat i 

think it iuconvenient, that their yet tender minds should 

.receive early impressions of goblins, spectres, and ap|>a- 

'ritiuns, wherewith tlieir maids, and those about them. 
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are apt to fright them into a compliance of their orders, 
which often proves a great inconvenience to them all 
their lives after, by suhjcctiiig their minds to frights, 
fearful apprehensions, weakness, and superstition : 
which, when coming abroad into the world and conver- 
sation, they grow weary and ashamed of; it not sektoni 
happens, that to make, as they tliink, a thorough cure, 
and ease themselves of a load, which has sat so heavy on 
them, they thi-ow away the thoughts of all spirits toge- 
ther, and so run into the other, but wurse exti'cme. 

§ 192. Tiie reason why 1 would have this premised to 
the study of bodies, and the doctrine of the scriptures 
well imbibed, before young men be entered in natural 
philosophy, is, because matter being a thing that all 
ours^ses are constantly conversant with, it is so apt to 
possess the mind, and exclude all other beings hut mat- 
ter, that prejudice, grounded on such principles, oilen 
leaves no room for the admittance of spirits, or the 
allowing any such things as immaterial beings, " in 
*' rerum natura ;" when yet it is evident, that by mere 
matter and motion, none of the great ])hBenomenn of 
nature can be resolved : to instance but in thatconunon 
one of gravity, which I think impossible to be explained 
by any natural operation of matter, or any other law of 
motion. !)ut the positive will of a superior Being so 
ordering it. And therefore since the deluge cannot be 
well explained, without admitting something out of the 
ordinary course of nature, I projjose it to be considered, 
whether God's altering the centre of gravity in the eaith 
for a time (a thing as intelligible as gravity itself, 
which perhaps a little variation of causes, unknown to 
us, would produce) will not more easily account for 
Noah's flood, than any hypothesis yet made use of, to 
solve it. 1 hear the great objection tu this is, tliat it 
would produce but a partial deluge. But the alteration 
of the centre of gravity once allowed, it is no hard 
matter to conceive, that the divine power might make 
the centre of gravity, placed at a due distance from the 
centre of the earth, move round it in a convenient 
space of time ; whereby the flood would become uni- 
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versa), and, as 1 think, answer nil the phicnomena of 
the deluge, as delivered by Moses» nt an easier rate' 
thnn those mnny hiii-d siip|>0(iLtioii}> that are made use of, 
to explain it. But t))is is not a place fur llmt argu- 
ment, which is here only mentioned by the by, to 
show the necessity of havinij recoiu'se to somethinf^ be- 
yond bare matter, and its motion, in the explication of 
nature: to which the notions of spirits, and tbeir 
power, as delivered in the bible, where so much is 
attributed to tlieir operation, may be a fit preparative; 
reserving to a fitter opportunity a fuller explication of 
this hypothesis, and the apjilication of it to all the 
]Kirts of the delug-e, and any difficulties that can be sh[>- 
posed in the history of the flood, as recorded in the' 
scripture.^ 

§ 19iJ.vBut to return to the study of natural philo-""- 
sophy: though the world I>e full of systems of it, yet I 
cannot say, 1 know any one which can be tnugbt a a*" 
young man as a science, wherein he may he sure to find ^ 
truth and certainty, winch is what all sciences give an 
expectation of.^ I do not hence conclude, that none of^ 
them are to be read : it is uecessary for a gentleman, in 
this learned age, to look into some of them to fit him- 
self for convei-sation : but whetlier that of Des Cartes 
be pnt into his hands, as that which is the most ii 
fashion, or it be thought fit to give him a short view' 
of that and seveml others also ; 1 think the systems of 
natural philosophy, that have obtained in this part of 
the world, are to be read more to know the hypotheses, 
and to understand the ttrms and ways of talking of t!ie 
several sects, than with ho[)es to gain thereby a compre- 
hensive scientiBeal and satisfactory knowledge of the 
works of nature : only this may be said, that the mo- 
dern corpuscularians talk, in most things, more intelli- 
gibly than the peiipatetics, who possessed the schools 
immediately liefnre them. He that would look farther 
hack, and actpiaint himself with the several opinions 
of the ancients, may consult Dr. Cudworth's Intellec- 
tual System : wherein that very learned author hath, 
with such accurateness and jinlgment, collected and ex- 
plained tike opinions of the Greek philosophei's, that 
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what principles they built on, and what were the chief 
: hypothese;^ that divided them, is hctter to be seen in 
' him, than any where else th^it I know. But I would 
Dot deter any one from the study nf nature, because all 
the knowledge we have, or pussihly can have of it, can- 
not he bmu^^ht into a science. There me veiy many 
things in it, that are convenient and necessary to be 
known to a gentleman ; and a fi-reat many other, tliat 
will abundantly reward the pains of tJie cuiiuus with 
deligjit and advantag'e. But these, I tiiink, are rather 
[to be found amongst such writers, as have employed 
theinselves in making riitionnl experiments and observa- 
tions, than in starting barely speculative systems. Such 
writings, therefore, as many of Mr. Boyle's are, with 
others that have writ nf husbandry, planting, garden- 
ing, and the like, may be fit for a genllcinan, when he 
has a little actjuainted himself with some of the systems 
of natural philosophy in fashion. 

^ 19-1. Tliougii the systems of physics, that I have 
met with, afford little encouragement to look for cer- 
tainty, or science, in any treatise, which shiiU pretend 
to give us a body of natural philosophy from the first 
principles of bodies in general ; yet the incomparable 
ilr. Newton has shown, how far mathematics, applied 
to some parts of nature, may, upon principles that 
matterof fact justify, carry us in the knowledge of some, 
as I may so call them, particular provinces of the in- 
comprehensible universe. And if others could give us 
so good and clear an nccount of other parts of nature, ns 
he has of this our planetary world, and the most consi- 
derable phfenoniena oliscrvable in it, in his admirable 
book " Philosophia; naturalis principia matheniatico," 
we niigiit in time Iiojie to be furnished with more true 
and certain knowledge in several parts of this stupen- 
dous machine, than hitherto we coijld have expected. 
And though there are very fc%v that liave mathematics 
enough to understand his demonstratiuns; yet the 
most accurate mathematicians, who have examined them, 
allowing them to be such, his book will deserve to be 
it-'ad, and give no small light and pleasure to those, 
who, willing to understand the motions, properties, 
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and operations of the grent masses of matter in this 
our solar system, will hut carefully mind his conclu- 
sionsj which may be depended on as propositiona well 
proved. 

• ^ 195. This is, in shorttWhat I have thought ,, 
concerning' a youiifro;eutlemai)'s studies ; where- 
in it will possibly hc^ wondered, that 1 shniild omit 
Greek, since aniong-st the Grecians is to be foimd the 
oriofinaK as it were, and foundation of all that learning 
which we have in this part of the world. I grant it so; 
and will add, that no man can pass for a scholar, that is 
ij*norant of the Greek tongue. But J am not here 
considering, the education of a professed schohir, hut of 
a gentleman, to whom Latin and French, as the world 
now goes, is by every one acknowledged tn be neces- 
sary. When he comes to be a man, if he has a mind 
to carry his studies farther, and look into the Greek 
learning, he will then easily get that tongue himself; 
and if he has not that inclination, liis learning of it 
UDder a tutor, will he hut lost lahour, and much of his 
time aud pains spent in that, which will he neglected 
and thrown away as soon as he is at hberty. l-'or how' 
many are there of an hundred, even amongst scholars ^^ 
themselves, who retain the Greek tliey cariied from ^ 
school ; or ever improve it to a familiar ivadiug and 
perfect understanding of Greek authors? • 

To conclude this part, which cuncerns a young gen- 
tleman's stu<iies; Iiis tutor should rL-uieniberv that his 
business is not so much to teach him all that is know- 
ahle, as to raise in him a love and esteem of knowledge ; 
and to put him iu the rigtit ivay uf knowing' aud im- 
proving himself, when he has a mind to it. \~ < ' - ! 
1'he thoughts of a judicious author on the subject of 
langunges. 1 shall liL'fe give the render, as near as I can, 
in his own way of exprrs?ing them. He says," " One 
" can scarce burden children ton much with the know- 
" ledge of languages. They are useful to men of all 
** conditions, nnd they e(|uiilly open them the entrance, 
" cither to the most profound, or the more easy and 
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" entertnining^ parts of learning. If this irksome study 
** be put ofl' to a Jittle more advanced age, young- men 
" either have not resolution enough to apply to it out 
*' of choice, or steadiness to cany it on. And if any 
" one has tlie gift of perseverance, it is not without 
" tJie inconvenience of spending that time upon lan- 
" piiages, whicli is destined to other uses : and he con- 
*' tines to the study of words that age of ids life that 
" is above it, and i-cquircs things ; at least, it is losing; 
" the best and bcautifullest season of one's life. This 
'* large foundation of languages cannot be welt laid. 
" but wlicn every thing makes an easy and deep im- 
" pression on the mind ; when the memory is fresh, 
** ready, and tenacious ; when the head and heart are 
" as yet free from cares, passions, and designs ; and 
*' thosCj on whom the child depends, have authority 
" enou^ to keej> htm dose to a long-continued appli- 
*' cation. I am persuaded that the small number of 
'* truly learned, and the multitude of superficial pre- 
" tenders, is owing to the neglect of this." 

I think every Iwdy will agree with this observing 
gentleman, that languages are the proper study of our 
first yeiirs. But it is to be considered by the parents 
and tutors, what tongues it is fit the child should leam. 
for it must be confessed, tliat it is fruitless pains, and 
loss of time, to learn a language, which in the coarse of 
life that he is designed to, he is never like to make use 
of; or, which one may guess by his temper, l»e will 
wholly neglect and lose again, as soon as an approach 
to manhood, setting liim free from a governor, shall put 
him into the hands of his own inclination ; which is not 
likely to allot any of his time to the cultivating the 
learned tongues ; or dispose him to mind any other lan- 
guage, but what daily use^ or some particular necessity, 
shall force upon him. 

But yet, for the sake of those who aw designed to be 
scholars, I will add, what the same author subjoins, to 
make good his foregoing remark. It will deserve to he 
considered by all who desii-e to be truly learned, and 
therefore may be a fit rule for tutors to inculcate, and 
leave with their pupils, to guide their futun^ studies. 





In this stntc were the] 
not you rest till you' 
Content not yourseir 
nor guide youi-self by 
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" The study, says he, of the ori^nal text cnn never 
" be sufficiently recommended. It is the shortest, 
•* surest, and most agreeable way to nil sorts of leara- 
" ing. Draw" from the spring-bead, and take not things 
'* at second-hand. Let the writings of the great masters 
** be never laid aside ; dwell upon them, settle them in 
** your mind, and cite them upon occasion; make it 
" your business thoroughly to understand them in their 
" fuU extent, and all tlieir circumstances: acquaint! 
•• youi-sclf fully with the principles of original authors;.! 
" bring them to a consistency, and then do you your^f 
" self make your deductions. 
" lirst commentators, and do 
" bring yourself to the same. 
" with those borrowed lights, 
*' their views, but where your own fails you, and leaves 
" you in the dark. Their explications are not yours, 
" and wilt give you the slip. On the contrary, your 
*' own observations are the product of your own mind, 
** where they will abide, and be ready at hand upon 
** all occasions in converse, consultation, and dispute. 
** Lose not the pleasure it is to sec that you wore not 
'• stopped in your reading, hut by difficulties that 
•* are invincible : where the commentators and scho- 
•* basts themselves are at a stand, and have nothing to 
•* say ; those copious expositors of other places, who, 
" with a vain and pompous ovei-flow of learning, 
** poured out on passages plain and easy in themselves, 
** are very fi-ee of their words and pains, where there 
" is no need. Convince yourself fully by thus order- 
" ing your studies, that it is nothing but men's lazi- 
" ness, which hath encouraged pedantry to cram, ra- 
" thcr tbaii enrich libraries, and to bury good authors 
" under heaps of notes and commentaiics; and you 
" wiU perceive, that sloth herein hath acted against 
" itself, and its own interest, by multiplying reading 
** and inquiries, and Increasing the pains it endeavoured 
« to avoid." 

This, though it may seem to concern none but direct 
scholars, is of so great moment for the right ordering 
of their education and studies, that I hope I shall not 
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be blamed for inserting of it here, especially if it be 
considered, that it may he of use to gcnllenien too, 
U'hcn at any time they have a mind to ^--o deeper than 
the surface, and get to themselves a solid, satisfactory, 
and masterly insight in any part of learning, 
' , , , Order and constancy arc said to make the 

greut cullerence h^tweeii ntic niaii and an- 
other ; this I am siuv, iiotiiiiig so much clfars a learner's 
V way, helps him so much uu in it, and imike:) hiiu ga so 
easy and su far in any enquiry, as a good method. His 
governor should take; pains tu make him sensible of 
k^ C^ I tliia, accustom him to ordt;r, and tt'ach liim method in 
• * / all the applications of his thoughts ; show him wherein 
it lie.s, and the advantages of it ; acquaint him with the 
several sorts of it, either from general to parEictdars, or 
from particulars to what is more guneral i exercise him 
in both of them ; and makt; him ^vv, in what eases each 
diftereDt method is most proper, and to wliat ends it 
best sei'ves. 

In history the order of time should govern ; in phi- 
loso]»hical inquiries, tliat of nature, wliich in all pro- 
gression is to go iVom the place cue is then in, to that 
u'hieh Joins and lies next tn it; and bu It is in the mind, 
from the knowledge it stands possessed of already, to 
',that which lies next, and is coherent to it; and soon to 
what it aims at, by the simplest and most unconi pounded 
iiiarts it can divide the matter into. To this purpose. 
It will be of great use to bis pupjl to accustom him to 
distinguish well, that is, to have distinct notions, wliere- 
ever the mind can find any real difference ; but as cai-e- 
,fully to avoid distinctions in terms, where he has not 
distinct and diflerent clear ideas. 

^ 196. Besides what is to be had from study and books, 
there arc other accomplishments necessary for a gentle- 
man, to be got by exercise, and to which time is to be 
allowed, and for which masters must be bad. 

Dancing being tliat which gives graceful 
motions all the life, and, above all things, 
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manliness and a becoming confidence to young child- 
ren, I tliink it cannot be learned too early, after they 
are once of an age and strength capable of it. But you 
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must be sure to Imve a good master, that knows, and' 
can teach, what is ^acetul aiul becotning", and what 
Ijives a freedom and easiness to all the motions of the 
body. One that teaches not this, is worse than none 
at all ; natural unf'ashionableness l)ein^ much better 
than apish, affected postures ; and 1 think it much more 
payable to put off tiie Imt, and make a leg, like an lio- 
nest country gentleman, than like an ill-faishioned danc- 
ing; master. Fur, as for the jigfl^ing; part, and the figures 
of dances. T count that little or nothing, farther than as 
it tends to pei'fect graceful carriage. 

^ 197. Music is thought to have some 
affinity with dancing, and a good hand^ 
upon some in,struments, is by many jreople inightilyj_ 
valued. But it wastes so much of a young man's time, * 
to pain but a moderate skill in it ; and engages of>en in 
such odd company, that many think it much better 
sjiared ; and 1 have, amongst men of parts and business, 
so seldom heard any one commended or esteemed for 
having an excellency in music, that amongst iall thoae 
things, that ever came into the list of accomplishments, 
I think I may give it the last place. Our short lives 
will not serve us for the attainment of all things; nor 
fan our minds be always intent on something to lie 
leanied. 'J'lie weakness of our constitutions, both of 
mind and body, requires that we lihould be often un- 
bent : and he that will make a good use of any pntt of 
his life, m.ist allow a large portion of it to recreation. 
At ieast this must not be denied to young people, un- 
less, whilst yon with too much haste make them old, 
you have the displeasure to set them in their graves, or 
a second childhood, sooner than you could wish. And 
llierefore I think, that the time and pains allotted to 
serious improvements, should be employed about things 
of most use and conse(|ucnce, and that too in the me- 
thods the most ea^y aitd sluirL. that could he at any rate 
obtained ; and periiaps, as I liave above said, it would 
be none of the least secrets of education, to make the 
ext:rcises in the body and the mind, the recreation one 
to anotlier. I doubt not but that something might be 
done ID it, by a prudent man, that would well con- 
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aider the temper and iDcIination of his pupil. For lie 
that b n'caried either with study or daucin^;. does not 
desire presently to go to sleep ; but to do something 
else which may divert anil delight him. Hut this must 
be always rcuiembeit'd, that uothiiii^ can couie into thu 
account of recreation, that is not done M'ith delight. 

^ 19s. Fencing^, and riding the great horse, are 

looked upon as so necessary parts of breeding, that it 

would Iw thought a great emission to neglect them : the 

latter of the two being for Uie most part to be learned 

only in great towns, is one of the best exercises for 

health, which is to be had in those places of ease and 

luxury; and, upon that account, makes a fit part of a 

young gentleman's employment, during his abode there. 

And, as far as it conduces to give a man a firm and 

I graceful seat on horseback, and to make him able to 

I teach his burse to stop, and turn quick, and to rest on 

his haunches, is of use to a gentleman both in |>eace and 

I iWar. But whether it be of moment eoouE;h to be made 

a business of, and deserve to take up more of his time^ 

tlian should bai'ely for his health be employed, at due 

intervals, in some such vigorous exercise, X shall leave 

|.tu the discretion of parents and tutoi-s : who will do well 

to remember, in all the parts of education, that most 

'time and application is to be bestowed on that, which is 

like to be the greatest conseL|uence, and frequentest 

use, in the ordinary course and occurrences of that life 

the young man is designed for. 

^ . § 199. As for fencing, it seems to me a 

''"^'"fi- gQ(j(j exercise for health, but dangerous to 
the life, the confidence of their skill being apt to en- 
gage in <|uaiTcls those that tliink they have learned to 
use their swords. This presumption makes them often 
more touchy than needs, on points of honour, and 
I slight, or no provocations. Young men in their warm 

I blood are forward to think they have in vain learned 

I to fence, if they never show their skill and courage in 

I a duel ; and they seem to have reason. But how many 

f sad tragedies that reason has been the occasion of, the 

i tears of many a mother can witness. A man that can- 

I not- fence, will be more careful to keep out of bullies 
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andgiunegters comiuiiyj and will notbe half sa ^t to 
stand upon jiuiDctiUos, nor to glre affronts, or fiercely 
justify them when given, whidi is that which usual^ 
makes the quairel. And when a man is in the field, fik> 
moderate ^ill iii fencing, rather- exposes him to the 
sword of his enemy, than secure him from it. And' 
ceitainly a man of courage, . who cannot fence at all,, 
and- therefore will put aU upon one thrust, and not 
stand, parrying, has the odds against a moderate fencer,' 
especially^ he has skill in wrestling. . Ai^ therefore, 
if any provision be to be iidade against sudi accident^^ 
toad a man be to prepare his son for duels, I had much 
rather mine should be a good wrestler, than an ordinary 
fencer ; which is the most a gentleman can attain to in 
it, unless he will be constantly in the fencing school, 
and every day exercising. But since fencing, and riding, 
tiie great-hOTse, are so generally looked upon as neces- 
sary qualifications in. the breeding of a gentleman, it 
will be hard wholly to deny any one of that rank these 
marks of distinction. I shall leave it therefore to the 
father, to consider^ how far the temper of his son, and 
the station he is like to be in, will allow or encourage 
him to comply with fashions, which, having very little 
to do with civil life, were yet formerly unknown to the 
most warlike nations ; and seem to have added little of 
force- or courage to those who have received them : un^ 
less we will think martin skill or prowls have been 
improved by duelling, with which fencing came into, 
and with which, I presume, it will go out of the 
world. 

^ 200. These are my present thoughts concerning 
learning and accomplishments. The great business of 
all is virtue and wisdom. 

" Nullum numea abest, si sit prudentia>" 

Teach him to get a mastery over his inclinations, and 
submit his appetite to reason. This b»ng obtained, 
and by constant' practice settled into habit, the hardest 
part of the task is over. To bring a young man to 
this, I know nothing which so much contributes, as 
VOL. vm. o 
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the love of praise and commendation, wliich should 
therefore lie instilled into him by all arts imaginable. 
Make his mind as sensible of credit and shame as may 
be : and when you have done that, you have put a 
principle into lilm, which will inlllueiice his actions, 
when you are not by ; to which the fear of a little smart 
of a rod is not comparable ; and wliich will be the pro- 
per stocky whereon afterwards to graft the true piinci- 
ciples of morality and religion. 

Trad ^ ^^^' ^ ^^^^ ^""^ thing more to add, 

which OS soon as I mention, I shall run the 
danger of being suspected to have forgot what I am 
about, and what I have above wntten cnncemiujj edu- 
cation, all tending towards a gentleman's calling, with 
which a trade seems wholly to be inconsistent. And 
yet, I cannot forbear to say, T would have him learn a 
trade, a manual trade; nay, two or three, but one more 
particularly. 

^ 202. The busy inclination of children being always 
to be directed to something that may he useful to them, 
the advantages proposed from what they are set about 
may be considered of two kinds ; 1. Where the skill 
itself, that is got by exercise, is worth the having. 
Thus skill not only in languages, and learned sciences, 
but in painting, turning, gardening, tempeiing and 
working in iron, and all other u.seful arts, is worth the 
having. 2. Where the exercise itself, without any con- 
sideration, is necessary or useful for health. Knowledge 
in some things is so necessary to be got by children, 
whilst they are young, that some part of their time is 
to be allotted to their improvement in tbem, though 
those employments contribute nothing at all to their 
health : such are reading, and writing, and all other 
sedentary studies, for the cultivating of the mind, 
which unavoidably take up a great part of gentlemen's 
time, quite from tlieir cradles. Other manual arts, 
which arc both got and exercised by labour, do many 
of them, by that exercise, not only increase our dexte- 
rity and skill, tut contribute to our health too ; espe- 
cially such as employ us in the open air. In these, 
then, health and improvement may be joined togetlier; 
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and of these should some fit ones be chosen, to be made 
the recreations of one, whose chiefbusiness is with books 
and study. In this choice, the age and inclination of 
the person is to be considered, and constraint always to 
be avoided iii bi-in^ing him to it. For command and 
force may often create, but can never cure an avei-sion ; 
and whatever any one is brought to by compulsion, he 
will leave as soon as he can, and be little profited, and. 
less recreated by, whilst he is at it. 

§ 203. That which of a!! ethers would please paintine. 
me best, would be a painter, were there not an 
argument or two against it, not easy to be answered. 
First, ill paintin/;' is one of the worst things in the world; 
and to attain a tolerable degree of skill in it, requires 
too much of a man's time. If he has a natural inclina- 
tion to it, it will endanger the neglect of all other raoi-e 
useful studies, to give way to that ; and if he have no 
hidination to it, all the time, pains, and money shall 
be employed in it, will be tlirown away to no pur|mso. 
Another reason why I am not for painting in a gentle- 
man, k, because it is a sedcntnry recreation, which 
more employs the mind than tlie body. A gentleman's 
more serious employment, I look on to be study; and 
when tiiat demands relaxation and refreshment, it should 
he in some exercise of the body, which unbends the 
thought, and confirms the health and strength. For 
these two reasons I am not for painting. 

^ 204. In the next place, for a country _ , . 
gentleman, i should propose one, or rather ° 

both these; viz. gardening nr husbandry in general, 
and working in wood, as a carpenter, joiner, . . 
or turner ; these being fit and healthy re- 
creations for a man of study or business. For since the 
mind cndui-cs not to he constantly employed in the same 
thing or way ; and sedentary or studious men shouhl 
have some exercise, that at tlic sjnnc time niiyht divert 
their minds, and employ their bodies; I know none 
that could do ft better for a country gentleman, than 
these two, the one of them affording him exercise, when 
the weather or season keeps him from the other. Be- 
sides that, by l>eing skilled in the one of them, he will 

09. 
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i)e able to govern and teach his gardener ; by the otiitf , 
conlrive and make a great many things both of delight 
and use : though these I propose not as the chief ends 
of his labour, hut as temptalions to It ; diversion from 
his other more serious tlioughts and employments, by 
usefid and healtliy manual exercise, being what I chiefly 
aiai at in it. 

^ 205. The great men among the ancients understood 
very well how to reconcile manual labour with affairs 
of state, and thought it no lessening to their dignity* to 
make the one the reci'eatioii to the other. That indeed 
which seems most generally to have employed and di- 

l^rted tlieir spare hours, was agriculture. Gideon 

! amongst the Jews was taken from threshing, as well as 
Cincinnatus amongst the Romans, from the plough, 
to command the armies of their countries against their 

[enemies ; and it is plain their dexterous handling of the 
flail, or the plough, and being good workmen with these 
tools, did not hinder their skill in arms, nor make them 
less able in the arts of war or government. They were 
great captains and statesmen, as well as husbandmen. 
Cato major, who had with great reputation bora all the 
great offices of the commouwealth, has left us an evi- 
dence under his own liand, how much he was vei-sed in 
connlry affairs; and, as I remember, Cyrus thought 
gardening so little beneath the dignity and grandeur of 
a throne, that he showed Xenophon a large field of 
fruit-trees, all of his own planting. The records of an 
tiquity, both amongst Jews and gentiles, are full of in- 
stances of this kind, if it were necessai'y to recommend 
useful recreations by examples. 

Recreation ^ ^®* ^**'' ^^^ '** ^^ thought, that I mid- 
take, when I call these or the like exereiaea 
of manual arts, diversions or recreations ; for recreations 
is not being idle, (as every one may observe,) but 
easing the wearied part by change of business : and he 
that thinks diversion may not lie in hard and painful 
labour, forgets the early rising, hard riding, heat, cold 
and hunger of huntsmen, which is yet known to be the 
constant recreation of men of the greatest condition. 
Delving, planting, inoculating, or any the like profit- 
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able employments, would be no less a diversion, tbao any 
of the idle sports Id fashion, if men could but be brought 
to delight in them, which custom and skill ia a trade 
will quickly brinj? any one to do. And 1 doubt not but 
there are to be found those, who, being fiequeutly called 
to cards, or any other play, by tliose they could not re- 
fuse, have i>eeu more tiled witli tliese recrealiuns, than 
with any the most serious employment of Life : though 
the play has been such a& they have naturally had n.o 
aversion to, and with which they could willingly some^ 
times divert themselves. 

^ 207. Play; wherein persons of condition^ especially 
ladies, waste so much of their time, is a plain instance 
to me, that men cannot be perfectly idle ; they must be 
doing' something. For how else could they sit so many 
hours toiUng""at that, which generally gives more vexa- 
tion than doliglit to people, wliilst they arc actually 
engaged in it ? It is certain, gaming leaves no satis- 
faction behind it to those who reflect when it is over; 
and it no way profits either body or mind : as to tbeis 
estates, if ik- strike so deep as to concern ihem, it is a 
trade then, and not a recreation, whereiu few, that have 
any thing else to live on, thrive; and, at best, a thriving 
gamester has hut a poor trade on it, who fills his pockets 
at the price of his reputation. 

Recreation belongs not to people who are strangers 
to business, and are not wasted and wearied with the 
employment of their calling. The skill should be, sO 
to order their time of recreation, that it may relax and 
refresh the part that has been exercised, and is tired ; 
and yet do something, which, besides the present de- 
light and ease, may produce what will aftet wards be 
prafttable. It has been nothing hut the vanity and 
pride of greatness and riches, that has brought unpro- 
fitable and dangerous pastimes (as they are called) iut9 
fashion, and persuaded people into a belief, that the 
learning or putting their hands to any thing that waj 
useful, could not he a diversion fit for a gentleman* 
This has been that which has given cards, dice, and 
drinking, so much credit in the world; and a great { 
many throw away their spare hour$ in them, through I 
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the prevalcDcy of custom, and want of some better em- 
[pluyment to ^11 up tlie vacancy of leisure, more than 
[from any teal delight is to be found in them. They can- 
'not bear the dead weight of unemiiloyed time lyinfj upon 
, their hands, nor the uneasiness it is to do nothing' at 
all ; and hai'in^ never learned any laudable manual art, 
' wherewith to (livert tlienisulves, they have recourse to 
those foolish or ill ways in use, to hel[> olf their time, 
-which a rational man, till corrupted by custom, could 
Lfind very little pleasure in. 

^ 208. I soy not this, that I would never have a young 
fgentlemtin accommodate himself to tlie innocent diver, 
[sions in fashion, amongst those of his age and con- 
tdition. I am so far from having^ him austere and morose 
nxt that degree, that I would persuade him to moi-c than 
ordinary complaisance for all the jgaieties and diversions 
of those he converses with, and be averse or testy in 
nothing they should desire of him, that might become 
a gentleman, and an honest man : though, as to cards 
and dice, 1 think the safest and best way is never to 
I learn any play upon them, and so to be incapacitated 
for those dangerous temptations, and incroaching wasters, 
of useful time. But allowance being made for idle and 
jovial conversation, and all fashionable becoming re- 
creations ; I say, a young man will have time enough, 
from his serious and main business, to learn almost any 
_ , trade. It is for want of application, and 
not of leisure, that men are not skilful in 
more arts than one ; and an hour in a day, constantly 
employed in sucli a way of diversion, will carry a man 
in a short time a great deal farther than he can imagine : 
which, if it were of no other use but to drive the com- 
mon, vicious, useless, and dangerous pastimes out of 
fashion, and to show there was no need of them, would 
deserve to be encouraged. If men from their youth 
were weaned from that sauntering humour, wherein 
some, out of custom, let a good part of their lives run 
uselessly away, without either business or recreation; 
they would find lime enough to acquire dexterity and 
skill in hundreds of things, which, though remote from 
their proper callings, would , not at all interfere with 
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them. And therefore, I think, for this, as well as othtr 
reasons before mentiuned, a lazy, listless humour, that 
itUy dreams away the days, is of all others the least to 
be indulged, or permitted in young people. It is the 
prupfr state of one sick, and out of order in his health, 
and is tolerable in nobody else, of what ng'e or condition 
sopver. 

■§ 209. To the arts above mentioned may he added 
|K'rfumin^', varnisbiog, graving, and several sorts of 
working' iti iron, brass, and silver: and if, as it hnppens 
to most yoting geiillenien, tiiat a coiiriidtirable part of 
his time be spent in a great town, he moy learn to cut, 
I>oIisb, and set precious stones, or employ himself in 
grinding and polisliing; optical glasses. Amongst the 
g^Tcal variety there is of ingenious manual arts, it will 
be impossible that no one should he found to please and 
delight him, unless he be either idle or debauched, 
which is not to be supposed in a right way of edihi.j 
cation. And since he cannot always be employed in 
i^tudy, reading, and conversation, there will be many an 
hour, besides v.iiat his exercises will take up, which, if' 
not spent this way, will be spent worse. For, I con- 
dude, a young ukiu will seldom desire to sit perfectl/ 
still and idle ; or if he does, it is a fault lliat ought to be 
mended. 

^ IJIO. But if bi:i mistaken parents, frightened with 
Ihe disgraceful names of mechanic and trade, shall have, 
an aversion to any thing of this kind in their children ;, 
yet there is one thing relating to trade, which, when ] 
Uiey consider, they will think absolutely necessary for^ 
tliei)' sous to learn. 

Merchants accounts, though a science not 
likely to help a gentlenum to get ai( estate, atcmmti. 
yet possibly there is not any thing of more 
use and efficacy to make him preserve the estate he has. 
It is seldom observed, that he who keeps an account of" 
his income and expenccs, and thereby has constantly 
under view the course of his domestic affairs, lets them 
run to ruin; and I doubt not but many a man gets 
behind-hand, before he is aware, or runs further on, 
when he is once in, for want of this care, or the skill] 
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to do It. I would therefore advise all gentlemen 
learn perfectly merchants accounts, and not to think it 
is a skill that laelongs nr>t to them, because it has re-] 
ceived its name from, and has been chiefly practised by, 
men of traffic. 

§ 211. When my young; master has once got the skill j 
of keeping accounts, (ivhicli is a business of reasou 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be amiss, 
that his fatlier from thenceforth require him to do it io 
all his concernments. Not that I would have him set' 
down every pint of wine, or play, that costs him money ; 
the general name of expences will serve for such things- 
well enough : nor would 1 have his father look so 
narrowly into these accounts, as to take occasion from 
thence to ciiticise on his expences. He nmst remem- 
ber, that he himself was once a young- man, and not 
forget the thoughts he liad then, nor the right his son 
has to have the same, and to have allowance made for 
them. If thcrdbre I would have the young gcntlenmu 
obliged to keep an account, it is not at all to have that 
way a check upon his exftences, (for wliat tlie father 
allows him, he ought to let him be fully master of,) 
but only, that he might be brought early into the 
custom of doing it, and that it might be made familiar 
and habitual to him betimes, which will be so useful 
and necessary to be constantly practised through the 
whole course of bis life. A noble Venetian, whose son 
wallowed in the plenty of his father's riches, finding 
his son's expences grow very high and extravagant, or- 
dered his cashier to let Iiim have, for the future, no 
more money than what lie should count when he re- 
ceived it. This one would think no great restraint to 
a young gentleman's expences, who could fieely have 
as mucli money as ho would tell. But yet tliis, to one 
who was used to nothing but the pursuit of his plea- 
sures, proved a very great trouble, which at last ended 
in this sober and advantag^eous rt:fleclion : *' If it I»e so 
*' inuch pains to me, barely to count the money I would 
" spend; what labour and pains did it cost my ances- 
** tors, not only to count, but get it?" This rational 
thought, suggested by this little pains imposed upon 
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him, wouglit so effectually upon his mind, that it made 
'liim take up, and from that time forwards prove a good 
liusband. This at least every body must allow, that 
nothing is likelier to keep a man within compass, than 
the having constantly before his eyes the state of his 
affairs, in a regular course of account. 

^ 212. The last part usually in education, 
is travel, whidi is commonly thought to ™ " 

finish the work, and complete the gentleman. I con. 
fcss, travel into foreign countries has great advantages; 
but the time usually chosen to send young men abroad, 
is, I think, of all other, that which renders them least 
capable of reaping those advantages. Those which are 
proposed, as to the main of them, may be reduced to 
these two : first, language ; secondly, an improvement 
in wisdom and prudence, by seeing men, and con- 
versing with people of tempers, customs, and ways of i 
living, different from one another, and especially from 
those of his parish and neighbourhood. But from 
sixteen to one-and- twenty, which is the ordinary time 
of travel, men are, of all their lives, the least suited to 
. these improvements. The first season to get foreign 
languages, and form the tongue to their true accents, I 
should think, should be fi'om seven to fourteen or six-, 
teen; and then too a tutor witli them is useful and 
necessary, who may with those languages, teach thenii 
other things. But to put them out of then- parents 
view, at a great distance, under a governor, when they 
think themselves too much men to be governed by 
others, and yet have not prudence and expeiience 
enough to govern themselves : what is it but to expose 
them to all the greatest dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the least fence and guard against them ? 
Till that boiling boisterous part of life comes on, it may 
be hoped the tutor may have some authority ; neither 
the stubbornness of age, nor the temptation or examples 
of others can take him from his tutor's conduct, till 
6fteen or sixteen : but then, when he begins to consort 
himself with men, and thinks himself one; when he 
comes to relish, and pride himself in, manly vices, and 
thinks it a shame to be any loDgcr under the control 
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and conduct of anoLhtr : wh»t cati he hoped from evcD 
the most carcrul and dUci-eet governor, when neither he 
has power to compel, nor hi» pupil a disposition to be 
|)vr5uadcd: but, on the contrary^ iuis tlie advice of 
warm blood, and prevailing fashion, Ui tiearkcn to the 
temptations of his companions, just as wise as lumself, 
rather than tn the persuasions of his titlor, who is now 
looked on as the enemy to his ('rei'doni? And when is u 
man so like to miscarj-y, ns when at the same IJaie he 
is both raw and unruly ? This is the season nl' all his 
life, that most requires the eye and authoiily nf bis 
parents and I'riends, to govern it. U'he ilexiblencss of 
the former part of a mnn's age, not yet grown up to be 
headstrong, mukes it more f-tovernable and safe; aiiJ, 
in the after-part, reason and foresight Itegin a httle to 
take plac'c, and miud a man nf liis safety and improve- 
ment. The time therefore I should think the fiUcst 
for a young gentleman to be sent abroad, would be, 
cither when lie is yonrg-er, under a tutor, whom he 
might be the better for ; or when he is some years 
older, without a governor ; when he is of age to go-, prn 
himself, and make observations of what he finds in 
other countries worthy his notice, and that might be of 
use to him aftei' his retuni: and when ton, being 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws and fashions, the 
natural and moral advantages and defects of his own 
country, he has something to exchange \\ ilh those 
abroad, from whose conversation he hoped to reap any 
knowledge. 

^ 213. The ordering of travel otherwise, is that, I 
imagine, which makes so many young gentlemen come 
back so little improved by it. And if they do bring 
home with them any knowledge of the places and 
people they have seen, it is often an admiration of the 
worst and vainest practices they met with abroad ; re- 
taining a relish and memory of those things, wherein 
their bherty took its first swing, rather than of what 
should make tbcm better and wiser after their return. 
And indeed, how can it be otherwise, going aliroad at 
the age they do, under the care of another, who is to 
provide their necessaries, and make their observations 
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for them? Thus, under the shelter and pretence of a 
governor, thinking themselves excused from standing 
upon their own legs, or being accountable for their 
own conduct, they very seldom trouble themselves with 
inquiries, or making useful observations of their own. 
Their thoughts run after play and pleasure, wherein 
they take it as a lessening to lie controlled; but seldom 
trouble themselves to examine the designs, observe the 
address, and consider the arts, tempers, and inclinations 
uf men they meet with ; that so they may know how to 
comport themselves towards them. Here he that travels 
with them, is to skreen them, get them out, when they 
have run themselves into the briars ; and in all their mis- 
carriages be answerable for them. 

^214, I confess, the knowledge of men is so great 
a skill, that It is not to be ex|x>cted a young man should 
presently be perfect in it. But yet his going abroad is 
to little purpose, if travel does not sometimes open his 
eyes, make liim cautious and wary, and accustom him 
to look beyond the outside, and^ under the inoffensive 
guard of a civil and obliging carriage, keep himself 
tree and safe in lus conversation with strangers, and 
all sorts of people, without forfeiting their good opi- 
nion. He that is sent out to travel at the age, and with 
the thoughts, of a man designing to improve himself, 
may get into the conversation and acquaintance of 
persons of condition where he comes : which, though a 
thing of most advantage to a gentleman that travels ; 
yet I ask, among our young men that go abroad under 
tutors. What one is there of an hundred, that ever 
visits any person of quality ? much less makes an ac- 
quaintance with such, fi'om whose conversation he may 
learn what is good breeding in that country, and what 
is worth observation in it ; though from such persons it 
is, one may learn more in one day. than in a year's 
rambling from one inn to another. Nor indeed is it to 
lie wondei'ed ; for men of worth and parts will not 
easily admit the familiarity of boys, who yet need the 
care of a tutor : though a young gentleman and stranger, 
appearing liku a man, and showing a desire to inform 
himself in the customs, manners, laws, and govern- 
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ment of the country he is in, will find wdcome assist 
ancti and entertainment amongst the best and most 
knowiog^ persons every-where, who will be ready to re- 
ceive, encourage, and countenance any ingenious and 
inquisdtive foreipier. 

^ 215. This, how true soever it be, will not, I fear, 
alter the custom, which has cast the time of travel upon 
the worst part of a man's life ; but for reasons not token 
from their improvement. The younj^ lad must not be 
ventured abroad at eight or ten, for fear of what may 
happen to the tender child, though he then runs ten 
times less risque than at sixteen or eighteen. Nor must 
be stay at home till that dangei-ous heady age be over, 
because he must be back again by one-nnd-twcnty, to 
marry and propagate. The father cannot stay any longer 
for the portion, nor the mother for a new set of babies 
to play with : and so my young master, whatever comes 
on it, must have a wife looked out for him, by that 
time he is of age; though it would be no prejudice to 
his strength, bis parts, or his issue, if it were respited 
for some time, and he had leave to get, in years and 
knowledge, the start a little of his children, who are 
olten found to tread too near upon the heels of their 
fathers, to the no great satisfaction either of son or 
father. But the young gentleman being got within 
view of matrimony, it is time to leave him to his 
mistress. 

^ 2l6. Though I am now come to a con- 
clusion of what obvious remarks have sug- 
g'ested to me concerning education, 1 would not have it 
thought, (hat I look on it as a just treatise on this sub- 
ject. There are a thousand other things that may need 
consideration ; especially if one should take in the va- 
rious tempers, diflerent inclinations, and particular de- 
faults, tliat are to be found in children; and prescribe 
propel* remedies. The variety is so great, that it would 
require a volume ; nor would that reach it. Each 
man's mind has some peculiarity, as well as his face, 
that distinguishes him from all others ; and there are 
possibly scarce two children, who can be conducted by 
exactly the same method. Besides that, I thinka prince. 
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a nobleman, and an ordinary gentleman's son, should 
have different woys of breeding-. But having had here 
only some geneiid views in reference to the main end 
and aims in education, and those designed for a gentle- 
man's son, who being then veiy little, I considered only 
as white paper, or wax, to be moulded and fashioned as 
one pleases ; I have touclied little more than those 
heads, which I judged necessary for the breeding of a 
young gentleman of his condition in general ; and have 
now published these my occasional thoughts, with this 
hope, that, though this be far from being a complete 
treatise on tliis subject, or such as that every one may 
find what will just fit his child in it; yet it may give 
some small light to those, whose concern for their dear 
little ones makes them so irregularly bold, that they 
dare venture to consult theiu own reason, in the educa- 
tion of their children, rather than whoUy to rely upon 
old custom. 
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The ensuing treatises arc true and genuine remains 
of the deceased author* whose name they bear ; but, 
for the greatest part, received not his last hand, being 
in a g^reat measure little more than sudden views, in- 
tended to be afterwards revised and farther looked into; 
but by sickness, intervention of business, or preferable 
inquiries happened to Ix:' thrust aside, and so lay 
neglected. 

The " conduct of the understanding" he always 
thought to Ije a subject very well woi'th consideration. 
As any miscarriaj^es, in that point, accidentally came 
into his mind, he used sometimes to set them down in 
writing, with those remedies, that lie could then think 
of. This method, though it makes not that haste to 
the end, w^hich one could wish, yet perhaps is the only 
one, that cait be follow ed in the case ; it being hcie, 
as in physic, impossible for a physician to descrihe 
a disctise, or seek remedies for it, till be comes to meet 
with it. Such particulars of this kind, as occurred to 
the author, at a time of leisui-e, he, as is before said, set 
down in writing; intending, if he had lived, to have 
reduced them into order and method, and to have made 
a complete treatise ; whereas now it is only a collection 
of casual observations, sufficient to make men see some 
faults in the conduct of their understanding, and sus- 
pect there may be more, and may, perhaps, serve to 
excite others to inquire farther into it, than the author 
hath done. 

VOL. YIU. P 







TO THE READEB. 

** The examination of P. Malebranche*s opinion, of 
" seeing- all things in God/' shows it to he a very 
groundless notion, and was not published by the author, 
because he looked upon it to be an opinion that would 
not spread, but was like to die of itself^ or at least to do 
no great harm. 

" The discourse of miracles " was writ for his own 
satisfaction, and never went beyond the first draught, 
and was occasioned by his reading " Mr. Fleetwood's 
" essay on miracles," and the letter writ to him on that 
subject. 

" The fourth letter for toleration " is imperfect, was 
begun by the author a little before his death, but never 
finished. It was designed for an answer to a book in- 
titled, " A second letter to the author of the throe 
" letters for toleration," &:c. which was writ against 
the author's third letter for toleration, about twelve 
years after the said third letter had been published. 

" Tlie memoirs of the late earl of Shaftesbury" are 
only certain particular facts, set down in writing by the 
author, as they occurred to his memory ; if time and 
health would have permitted him, he had gone on far* 
thcr, and from such materials have collected and com- 
piled an lustory of that noble peer. 
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SEEING ALL THINGS IN GOD. 



1. The acute and ingenious author of the Recherche 
:de la Verite, among a great many very fine thoug'hts. 
Judicious reasonings, and uncommon iteflections, has in 
that treatise started the notion of " seeing all tilings in 
** God," as the best way to explain the nature and 
<2nannor of the ideas in our understanding. The desire 
■I had to have my unaffected ignorance removed, has 
made it necessary for me to see whether this hypothesis, 
when examined^ and the parts of it put together, can be 
thought to cure our ignorance, or is intelligible and sa- 
tisfactory to one who would not deceive himself, take 
words for things, and think he knows what he knows 
not. 

2. This I observe at the entrance, that P. Male- 
■branche' having enumerated, and in the following 
chapters showed the difficulties of the other ways, 
whereby he thinks human understanding may be at- 

■ Recherche (Is k Verit^, 1. 3. p. S. o. 1. 
P 2 
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^H tempted to be explained, and how insufficient they are 

^H to ^ve a satisractory account of the ideas we have, erects 

^^ this of " seeing all thing's in God" upon their ruin, as 

T the true, because, it is impossible to find a better. Which 

argument, so far being only " argumentura ad igno- 

" rantiam," loses atl its force as soon as we consider the 

^_ weakness of our luiads, and tlie narrowness of our 

^H capacities, and have but humility enough to allow, 

^H that there may be many things which we cannot fully 

^" comprehend, and that God is not bound in all he does 

I to subject his ways of operation to the scrutiny of our 

thonghtSj and confine himself to do nothing but what 

we must comprehend. And it will very little help to 

cure my ignorance, that this is the l>est of four or five 

hypotheses proposed, which are all defective; if this too 

has in it what is inconsistent with itself, or unintelligible 

to me. 

a. That P. Malebranche*s Recherche de la Veritc, 
). 3. p. 2. c. 1, tells us, that whatever the mind per- 
ceives " must be actually present und intimatejy united 
y^ -** '*^ '» " That the things that the mind (leixeives are 
its own sensations, imaginations, or notions; which, 
, being in the soul the modifications of it, need no ideas 

I I lo represent them. But all things exterior to the soul 
we cannot perceive but by the intervention of ideas, 
supposing' tliat the things themselves cannot be inti- 
mately united to the soul. But because spiritual thing:s 
may possibly be united to the soul, therefore he thinks 
il probable thiit they can discover themselves immedi- 
ately without ideas ; though of this he douhts. because 
he believes not there is any substance purely intelligible 
but that of God ; and tbat though spirits con jiogsibly 
unite themselves to our minds ; yet at present we can- 
not entiivly know them. But he speaks here iirinciiially 
of mateiial things, which he says certainly cannot unite 
themselves to our souls in such a manner, as is neces- 
sary that it should perceive them ; because, being ex- 
tended, the soul not being so, there is no proportion 
between them. \il 

4. This is the sum of his doctrine contained in the 
first chapter of tlte second part of the third book^ as 
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far as I can conipi'chenti it ; wherein, I confess, there 
are many expi«ssions, which carryinpr with them, to my 
mind, no clear ideas, are like to remove but little of my 
ignorance by their sounds, v. f^. " What it is to be 
** intimately united to the soul ; " what it is fur two souls 
or spirits to be intimately united; for intimate union 
bcin^ an idea taken from bodies when the parts of on?j 
get within the surface of the other, and touch their in-»j 
ward parts; wliat is the idea of intimate union, I raustrf 
have, between two beings that have neither of them nnf\ 
extension or surface? And if it be not so explained 
as to give me a clear idea of that union, it will make mel 
undei-stand vei-y little more of the nature of the ideaaj 
in my mind, when it is said I see thera in God, whrt] 
being- '* intimately united to the soul " exhibits thcra 
to it; than when it is only said they are by the ap*' 
pointmcnt of God produced in the mind by certain mo*] 
tions of our bodies, to which our minds are unitedi| 
Which, however imperfect a way of explaining this 
matter, will still be as f^ood as any other that does not 
by clear ideas remove my ig-norance of the manner of 
my perception. 

5. But he says tliat " certainly material things can- 
*• not unite themselves to our souls." Our bodies arej 
united to our souls, yes ; but, says he, not after " a 
" manner which Is necessary tliat the soul may perceive 
" them." Explain this manner of union, and show 
wherein the difference consists betwixt the union neces- 
sary and not necessary to perception, and then I shall 
confess this difficulty removed. 

The reason that he gives why *' material thing-s can-' 
•* not be nnited to our souls after a manner" that Is' 
necessary to the soul's perceiving them, is this, viis. 
That, " material things being extended, and the soid 
" not, there is no proportion between them." This, if 
it shows any thing, shows only that a soul and a body^ 
cannot be united, because one has surface to be united 
by, and the other none. But it shows not why soul, 
united to a body as ours is, cannot, by that body, have 
the idea of a triangle e.tcited in it, as w ell as by lieing 
united to God, (between whom and the soui there is as 
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little proportion, as between any creature immaterial or 
matemi, and the soul,} sec in God the idea of a tri- 
angle that is in him, since we cannot conceive a triangle, 
whether seen in matter, or in God, to be without ex- 
tension. 

6. He says, " There is no substance purely intelli- 
" gible but that of God." Here ag-ain I must confess 
myself in the dark, having no notion at all of the 
" substance of God ;" nor being able to conceive how 
his is more intelligible than any other substance. 

7. One thing more there is, which, J confess, stumbles 
me in the very foundation of this hypothesis, which 
stands thus : we cannot " pei-ceive " any thing but what 
is ** intimately united to the souL" The reason why 
some things (viz. material) cannot be " intimately united 
" to the soul," is, because " there is no proportion be- 
'• twcen the soul and them." If this be a good reason* 
it follows, that the greater the proportion there is be- 
tween the soul and any other being, the better and more 
intimately they can be united. Now then I ask, whc* 
ther there be a greater proportion between God, an in-r 
finite being, and the soul, or between finite created spi-^ 
rits and the soul? And yet the author says, that " he 
" believes that there is no substance purely intelligible 
*' but that of G^," and that " we cannot entirely 
" know ci-cated spirits at present." Make this out 
upon your principles of " Intimate union" and " pro- 
" portion," and then they will be of some use to the 
clearing of your hypothesis, otherwise " intimate union " 
and " proportion" are only sounds serving to amuse, 
not instruct us. 

8. In the close of this chapter he enumerates the 
several ways whereby he thinks we come by ideas, and 
compares them sevei-alJy with his own way. Which 
how much more intelligible it is than either of those, 
the following chapters will show : to wliich I shall pro- 
ceed, when I have observed that it seems a bold deter- 
mination, when he says that it must be one of these 
ways, and we can see objects no other. Which assertion 
must be built on this good opinion of our ca|>acities, 
that God cannot make Uie creatures operate, but in 
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ways conceivable to us. Tliat we connot discourse and 
reason about them farther than we conceive^ is a great 
truth : and it would be well if we would not, hut would 
ingenuously own the shortness of our sight where we 
do not see. To say there can he no other, because we 
conceive no other, does not, I confess, much instruct. 
And if I should say, that it is possible God has made 
our souls 80, and so united them to our bodies, that, 
upon certain motion made in our bodies by external 
objects, the soul sliould have such or such perceptions 
or ideas, though in a way inconceivable to us ; this per- 
haps would appear as true and as instructive a propo- 
sition as what is so positively laid down. 

9. Though the peripatetic doctrine* of the species 
docs not at all satisfy me, yet I think, it were not hard 
to show, that it is as easy to account for the difficulties 
he charges on it, as for those his own hypothesis is 
laden with. But it being; not my business to defend 
what I do not understand, nor to prefer the learned 
^iblierisfa of the schools to what is yet unintelligible 
to rae in P. M. I sJmll only take notice of so much of 
his objections, as concerns what I guess to be the truth. 
Though I do not tliink any material species, carrying 
the resemblance of things by a continual flux from the 
body we perceive, bring the perception of them to our 
senses; yet I think the perception we have of bodies at 
a distance from ours, may be accounted for, as far as we 
are capable of understanding it, by the motion of par- 
ticles of matter coming from them and striking on our 
organs. In feeling and tasting there is immediate con- 
tact. Sound is not unintelligibly explained by a vi- 
brating motion communicated to the medium, and the 
effluvia of odorous bodies will, without any great diffi- 
cuitics, account for smells. And therefore P. M. makes 
his objections only against visible species, as the most 
difficult to be explained by material causes, as indeed 
they are. But he that shall allow extreme suialluess in 
the particles of light, and exceeding swiftness in their 
motion ; and the great porosity that must be granted in 
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bodies, if WG compare gold, whicli wants them not, 
with air, IhemeiUum wherein the rays of li^ht conoc 
to our eyes, and that of a million of rays that rebound 
from any visible aiea. of any body, perhaps the -ruW o*" 
I a i o -g part coming to the eye, are enough to move the 
rctitia, sufficiently to cause a sensation in the mind, will 
not find any <;reat ditTiculty in the objections wliich are 
brought from the impenetrability of matter, and these 
rays rufHiin"; and breaking- one another in the medium 
wliich is full of thera. As to what is said, that from 
one point we can see a great number of objects, that is 
no olycction as^ainst the species, or visible appearances 
«f bodies, being hrouglit into the eye by the rays of 
light ; for the bottom of the eye or retina, which, in 
n^ard of these rays, is the place of vision, is far from 
being a point. Kor is it true, that though the eye be 
in any one place ; yet that the sight is performed in one 
point, i. c. that the rays that bring those visible species 
do all meet at a point ; for they cause their distinct 
sensations by striking on distinct parts of the retina* 
as is plain in optics : and tlie figure they paint there 
must be of some considerable bigness, since it takes uji 
on the retina an area whose diameter is at least thirty 
seconds of a circle, whereof the circumference is in the 
reti[)a, and (he centre somewhere in the crystalline; as 
a little skill in optics will manifest to any one thai con- 
siders, that few eyes can perceive an object less than 
thirty minutes of a circle, wiiereof the eye is the centre. 
'And he that will but reflect on that seeming odd espc- 
nment of seeing only the two outward ones of three 
hits of paper stuck up against a wall, at about half a 
font, or a foot one from another, without seeing the 
middle one at all, whilst his eye remains fixed in the 
same posture, must confess that vision is not made in a 
point, when it is plain, that looking with one eye there 
is always one part between tlie extremes of the area that 
we sec, which is not seen at the same time that we per- 
ceive the extremes of it; though tlie looking with two 
eyes, or the quick turning of the axis of the eye to the 
part we would distinctly view, when we look but with 
one, docs x\\j\ let u:itakc notice of it. 
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10. What I have here said I think sufficient tn makfii 
intellij^ble, how by material rays of light visible specif 
may be brought into the eye, notwithstandint; any of P. \ 
M.'s objeetions against so much of material causes, as 
my hypothesis is concerned in. But when by this means 
on image is made on the retina, how we see it, I con- 
ceive no moi-e than when I am told we see it in God. 
How we see it, is, I confess, what I understand not fll 
the one or in the other, only it appears to me mora 
difficult to conceive a distinct visible image in the uni- 
form invariable essence of God, than in variously mo- 
difiable matter ; but the manner how I see either, still 
escapes my comprehension. Impressions made on the 
retina by rays of light, I think I understand ; and mo- 
tions from thence continued to the braio may be con- 
ceived, and tiiat these produce ideas in our minds I am 
persuaded, but in a manner to me incomprehen'sihle. 
■"This t-ean resolve only into the good pleasure of God, 
whose ways are past finding out. And I think I know 
it as well when I am told these are ideas that the mo- 
tion of the animal spirits by a law established by God, 
produces in me ; as when I am told they are ideas I see 
in God. The ideas it is certain I have, and God both 
ways is the original cause of my having them ; but the 
manuer how I come by them, how it is that I perceive, 
I confess I understand not ; though it be plain motioD 
htis to do in the producing of them : and motion so modi- 
fied, is appointed to be the cause of our having them; 
as appears by the curious and artificial structure of the 
eye, accommodated to all the rules of refraction and 
dioptrics, that so visible objects might be exactly and 
j-egularly painted on the bottom of the eyo. 

11. The change of bigness in the ideas of visible ob- 
jects, by distance and optic glasses, which is the next 
argument he uses against visible species, is a good an. 
gumcnt against them, as .su|)posed by the jjcripatetics ; 
Imt w hen considered, would persuade one that we see 
the figures and magnitudes of things rather in the bot- 
tom of our eyes thon in God : the idea we have of them 
and their grandeur being still proportioned to the big- 
ness of tlic area, uu the bottom of our eyes, that is &£■ 
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fected by the ravs which paint the image there; and we 
may be said to see the picture in the retina, as, when it is 
pricked, we are truly said tn fee! the pain in our finger. 

12. in the nest place where he says, that when we 
look on a cube " we ace all its sides e4)ual." This, I 
think, is a mistake ; and I have in another place shown, 
how the idea we have from a regular scjHd, is not the 
true idea of that solid, but such an one as by custom (as 
the name of it does) serves to excite our judgment to 
form such an one. 

13. What he says of seeing an object several millions 
of leagues, the very same instant that it is uncovered, 
I think may be shown to be a mistake in matter of fact. 
For by observations made on the satellites of Jupiter, 
it is discovered that li^ht is successively propagated and 
is about ten minutes coming from the sun to us. 

, 14. By what I have said, I think it may be under- 
stood how we may conceive, that from i-emote objects 
material causes may reach our senses, and therein pro- 
duce several motions tiiat may he the causes of ideas in 
us ; notwithstandin;; wliat 1*. M. has said in bis second 
chapter against material species. I confess his argu- 
ments are good against those species as usually under- 
stood by the peripatetics : but, since my principles have 
been said to he conformable to the Aristotehan philoso- 
phy, I ha%'e endeavoured to remove the difficulties it 
is charged with, as far as my opinion is concerned in 
them. 

15. His third chapter is to confute the " opinion of 
" those who think our minds have a power to produce 
" the ideas of things on which they w^ould think, and 
" that they are excited to produce them by the impres- 
" stons which objects make on the body." One who 
thinks ideas are nothing but perceptions of the mind 
annexed to certain motions of the body by the will of 
God, who hath ordered such perceptions always to 
accompany such motions, though we know not how 
they aJ"e produced; dues in effect conceive those ideas 
or perceptions to be only passions of the mind, when 
produced in it, whether we will or no, by external ob- 
jects. But he conceives them to be a mixture of action 
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and passion when the mind attends to them, or Feviv» 
them in- the memory. Whether the soul has such a 
power as this, we shall perhaps have occasion to con- 
sider hereafter ; and this power our author does not 
deny, since in this very chapter he says, " When we 
** conceive a square by pure understanding, we can yet 
" imagine it ; i. e. perceive it in ourselves by tracing 
** an image of it on the i)rain.*' Here then he allows 
the soul power to trace images on the brain, and per- 
ceive them. This, to me, is matter of new perplexity 
in his hypothesis ; for if the soul be so united to the 
brain as to trace images on it, and perceive them, I 
do not see how this consists with what he says a little 
before in the first chapter, viz. " that certainly material 
** things cannot be united to our souls after a manner 
" necessary to its perceiving them.** 

16. That which is said about objects exciting ideas 
in us by motion ; and our reviving the ideas we have 
once got in our memories, does not, I confess, fully 
explain the manner how it is done. In this I frankly 
avow my ignorance, and should be ^ad to find in him 
any thing that would clear it to me ; but in his explica* 
tions I find these difficulties which I cannot get over. 

17- The mind cannot produce ideas, says he, because 
they are " real spiritual beings," i. e. substances; for 
so is the conclusion of that paragraph, where he men- 
tions it as an absurdity to thitak they are " annihilated 
" when they are not present to the mind." And the 
whole force of this argument would persuade one to 
understand him so ; though I do not remember that he 
any-wbere speaks it out, or in direct terms calls them 
substances. 

18. I shall here only take notice how inconceivable 
it is to me, that a spiritual, i. e. an unextended sub- 
stance, should represent to the mind an extended figure, 
V. g. a triangle of unequal sides, or two triangles of dif- 
ferent magnitudes. Next, supposing I could conceive 
an unextended substance to represent a figure, or be the 
idea of a figure, the difficulty still remains to conceive 
how it is my soul sees it. Let this substantial being be 
ever so sure, and the picture ever so clear ; yet how we 
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sec it, is to mc inconceivoblc. Intimate union, wfere 
it ns intelligible rf two iinextcndcd substances as of 
tivo bodies, would not yet reach perception, which is 
something beyond union. But yet a little lower he 
agrees, that an idea " is not a substance." but yet af- 
firms it is " a spiritual tbiag- :*' this " spiiitual thing-" 
1 therefore must either be a " spiritual sulistance,"' or a 
mode of a spiiitual substance, or a relation ; for besides 
these I have no conception of any thin^. And if any 
shall tell me it is a " mode," it must Ijc a mode of the 
substance of God ; which, besides that it will be strange 
to mention any modes in the simple essence of God ; 
wliusoevor shall propose any such mudcs, as a way to 
explain the nature of our ideas, proposes to me some- 
thing iDConceivahle, as a means to conceive what I do 
not yet know ; and so bating a new phrase, teaches me 
nothing, but leaves mc as much in the dark as one can 
be where he conceives nothing. So that supposing 
ideas real spiritual things ever so much, if they are 
neither substances nor modes, let them be what they 
will, I am no move instructed in their nature, than 
when I nm told they arc perceptions such as I find 
them. And I appeal to my reader, whether that hypo- 
thesis be to be preferred for its easiness, to be understood, 
M'hich is explained by real beings, that are neither sul>- - 
stances nor modes. \ 

19. In the fourth chapter he ]H'Ovcs, that we do not 
see objects by ideas that are created with us ; because 
the ideas we have even of one very simple figure, v. g. 
a triangle, are not infinite, though tliere may be infinite 
triangles. AVhat this jiroves I will not here examine ; 
but the reason he gives being built on his hypothesis, 
3 cannot get over, and that is, that, " it is not for 
" want of ideas, or that infinite is not present to us, 
" but it is only for wnnt of capacity and extension of 
" our souls, because the extension of our spirits is very 
*' narrow and limited." To have a limited extension, 
is to have some extension which agrees but ill with 
what is before said of our souls, that they " have no 
•• extension." By what he says here and in other 
places, one would think he were to be understood, as 
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if the soul, being^ but a small exteTision, could not at 
once receive all the ideas conceivable in infinite space, 
because hut a Httle part of that infinite space can be 
applied to tht soul at once. To conceive thus of the 
soul's intimate union with an infinite l»eing, and hy 
that union receiving of ideas, leads one as naturally 
into as j»ross thoughts, as a country maid would have of 
an infiaitc butter-print, in which was engraven figures 
of all sorts and sizes, the several pnrts whereof being, as 
there was occasion, applied to her lump of butter, left 
on it the figure or idea there was present need of. But 
whether any one would thus explain our ideas, I will 
not say, only I Itnow not well how to understand what 
he says here, with what he says before of union, in a 
better sense. 

ao. He farther says, that had we a maga/ine of all 
ideas that are necessaiy for seeing things, they would 
be of no use, since the mind could not know which to 
choose, and set before itself to see the sun. What he 
here means by the sun is hard to conceive, and accord- 
ing to his hypothesis of '* seeing oil things in God," 
how can he know that there is any such real being in 
the world as the sun ? Did he ever see the sun ? No, 
hut on occasion of the presence of the sun to his eyes, 
he has seen the idea of tht? sun in God, which God has 
exhibited to him ; but the sun, because it cannot be 
united to his soul, he cannot see. How then does he 
know that there is a sun which he never saw? And since 
God does all things by the most comijendious ways, 
what need is there that God should make a sun that we 
might sec its idea iu biui when he pleased to exhibit it, 
when this might as well be done without any real sun 
at all. 

21. He farther says, that God does not actually pro- 
duce in us as many new ideas as we every moment [ler- 
ceive ditftrent tilings. AVhether he has proved this or 
no, I will not examine. 

22. But he says, that " we have at all times actually 
** in ourselves the ideas of all things." Tlien we have 
always actually in burselves the ideas of alt triangles, 
which was but now denied, '* but we have them con- 
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" fuscdly." If we sec them in God, and they ore not 
in him confusedly, I do not understand how we can see 
them in God confusedly, 

23. In tlic fifth chapter he tells us " all thin^ arc in 
" God," even the most cor|K>i-eal and earthly, hut after 
" a manner altogether spiritual, and wlilch we cannot 
" comprehend." Here therefore lie and I are alike 
ignorant of these good woi-ds ; " material things are iu 
*' God after a spiritual manner/' signifying nothing to 
either of us; and *' sj)iritual manner,** signifies no more 
hut this, that matciial things are in God innnaterinUy. 
This and the like are ways of speaking, which our vanity 
has found out to cover, not remove our ignorance. But 
" material things are in God," because " their ideas 
" are in God, and those ideas which God had of them 
" before the worUl was created, are not at all different 
** from himsch'." This seems to me to come verj* near 
saying, not only that there is variety in God, since we 
see variety in what " is not dilTerent from himself;" but 
tliat material things are God, or a part of him; which, 
though I do not think to be what our author designs; 
yet thus I fear he must he forced to talk, who thinks he 
knows God's understanding so much better than his 
own, that he will make use of the divine intellect to ex- 
plain the human. 

24. In ttie sixth chapter he comes moi'e particularly 
to explain his own doctrine, where first he says, " the 
" ideas of all beings are in God." Let it be so, God 
has the idea of a triangle, of ahorse, of a river, just as 
we have; for hitherto ihis signifies no more, for we see 
them as they are in him ; and so the ideas that are in 
him, are the ideas we perceive. Thus far I then under- 
stand God hath the same ideas we have. This tells 
indeed that there ai'e ideas, whicli was agreed before 
and I think nobody denies, but tells me not yet what 
they ai-e. 

35. Having said that they are in God, the next thing 
he tells us is, that we " can see them in God." His 
proof, that " our souls can see them in God, is because 
" God is most straitly united to our souls by his pre- 
" sence, insomuch that one may say, God is the place 
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" of spirits, as spaces are the places of bodies ;" in which 
there is not, I confess, one word that I can understand; 
For, first, in what sense can he say, that " spaces are 
" the places of bodies ; " when he makes liody and 
space, or extension, to Le the same thing; ? So that 1 do 
no more understand what he means, when he says, 
'* spaces are the places of bodies," than if be had said, 
bodies are the places of bodies. But when tliis simile is 
applied to God and spirits, it makes this saying, that 
*' God is the place of spirits," either to be merely nieta- 
phorieal, and so signifies literally nothing-, or else 
being litei'al, makes irs conceive that spirite move up 
and down, and have their distances and intervals in 
God, as bodies bavc in space. When I am told in which 
of these senses he is to be understood, I shall be able to 
see how farii helps us to understand the nature of ideas^ 
But is not God as straitly united to bodies as to spirits? 
For he is also present, even where they ai-e, but yet 
they see not these ideas in him. He therefore addsj 

'^ that the soul can see in God the works of God, sup- 
posing God would discover to it what there is in him 
*' to represent them," viz. the ideas that are in him. 
Union therefore is not the cause of this seeing ; for the 
soul may be united to God, and yet not see the ideas 
ore in him, till he *' discover " them to it ; so that, after 
all, I am but where 1 was. I have ideas, that I know ; 
but I would know what they are ; and to that I am yet 
oiUy told, that *' 1 see them in God." I ask how I see 
them in God ? And it is answei'ed, by my " inti- 
** mate union " with God, for he is every-where pre- 
sent. I answer, if that were enough, bodies are also 
intimately united with God, for he is every-where pre- 
sent; Iresidcs, if that were enough, I should see all the 
ideas that are in God. No, but only those that he 
pleases to " discover." Tell me wherein this discovery 
lies, besides barely making me see them, and you ex- 
plain the manner of my having ideas : otherwise all 
that has been said amounts to no more but this, that I 
have those ideas that it pleases God I should have, but 

' 'by ways that I know nut ; and of this mind 1 was Liefore« 
aud am not got one jot farther. : 
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S6. In the next paro^-aph he calls them ** being?, 

* representative beings." But whether these beings are 
substances, modes, or relations, 1 am not told ; and so by 
being told they are spiritual beings, 1 know no more but 
that they are something, 1 know not what, and that I 
knew before. 

$7. To explain this matter a little farther, he adds, 
'^ It must be observed, that it cannot be concluded, 
** that souls see the essence of God, in that tliey see all 
" tilings in God ; because what they see is very imper- 
fect, and God is very perfect. ' They see matter di- 
visible, figured, Uc. and in God there is nothing di< 
" visible and figured : for God is all being, Ijecause he 
" is infinite, and comprehends all things ; but he is not 
** any being in particular. Whereas what we see is but 
*• some one or more lieings in particular; and we do 
<* not at all comprehend that perfect simplicity of God 
" which contains all beings. Moreover, one may say, 
'* that we do not so much see the ideas of things, as 
" the things themselves, which the ideas represent. 
" Fot when, for example, one sees a s^^uai-e, one says 
** not that one sees the idea of a square, which is united 
** to the soul, but only the square that is without." I 
do not pretend to be short-sighted ; but if I am 
not duller than ordinary, this paragraph shows, that 
P. M. himself is at a stand in this matter, and compre- 
hends not what it is we see in God, or how. Chap, 
lourlh, he says, in express words, tliat " it is necessary 
** that at all times we should have actually in ourselvest 
*' the ideas of all things." And in this very chapter, a 
little lower, he says, that ** all beings are present 
•• to our minds," and that we have ** general ideas an- 
*' tecedent to particular.** And, chap. 8th, that we are 
never without the " general idea of being :" and yet 
here he says, *' that which we see " is but *' one or 
•' iiwre Jieings in particular." And after having taken 
a great deal of pains to prove, tliat *• we cannot possi- 

* bly see things in themselves, but only ideas ; here 
he teJls us " we do not so much see the ideas of things 
** as the things themselves," Jn this uncertainty of 
the author what it is we see, 1 am to be excused if my 
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eyes sea not more clearljr in bis hypothesis than he him- 
self does. 

S8. He farther tells vis, in this sixth chapter, that 
** we see all beings, because God wills that that which 
" is in him that represents them shoulc) he discovered 
" to us." This tells us only, that there are ideaa of 
(hings in God, and that wc sec thcin when lie pleases 
to discover theiji ; but what does ihiii show us more of 
the nature of those ideas, or of the discovery of them* 
wherein that coi)sists, than he that say;*, without pre- 
tending to know what they are, or how they are made* 
, lliat ideas are in our minds when God pleases to produce 
them there, by such motions as he has appointed to do 
it? The next argument for our "seeing- all things in 
*• God,'*' is in these woixls; "but the strongest of all 
*' the reasons Is the manner in which the mind iier- 
'' ceives all things: it is evident, and all the world 
" knows it by experience, tliat when we would think 
*' of any thing in particular, we at first cast our view 
*' upon all beings, aitd afttuwards we apply ourselves 
•* to tlie consideration of the object which we desire to 
.** think en." This argument has no other eftect on 
me, but to make me doubt the more of the truth of 
this doctrine. First, beea\ise tliis, which he calls the 
*• strongest reason of all," is built upon matter of fact, 
i^vhich 1 cfinnot find to be eo in myself. J do not ob- 
serve, that when 1 would think of a triangle, 1 first 
think of "all beings;" whether these words " nl! 
•■ beings" be to be iakcp here in their proper sense, 
or very improperly for ** being" in general. Nor do 
I think iny country neighbours do so, when they first 
-wake in the morning, who, I imagine, do not Hnd it 
impossible to think of a lame horse they have, or their 
flighted corn, till they have run over in their (iiinds 
** all beings" that are, and then pitch on dapple; oi* 
vhe begin to think of " being" iu general, which is 
*' being" abstracted from iUl its inft^riour species, be- 
Ibre they come to think of the fly in their sheep, or the 
lares in their corn. For I am apt to think that tbe 
gientest i»art of mankind very seldom, if ever at all, 
think of ''benig" in general, i. e. abstracted from all 
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its inferiour species and individuals. But taking it tdj 
be so, that a carrier when he would think of a remedjrj 
for his galled horse, or a foot-boy for an excuse for] 
some fault he has eoinmitted, begins with casting his] 
eye upon all things; how does this make out the coa-f 
elusion ? Therefore " we can desire to see nil objectsJ 
" whence it follows that all beings are present to ourj 
'* minds." Which presence signifies that we see them,! 
or else it signifies nothing at all. They are all actually"] 
always seen by us ; which, how tru«, let every on( 
judge. 

29. The words wherein he pursues this argument' 
stand thus, " Now it is indubitable that we cannot 
desire to see any particubr object without seeing it^ 
already, although confusedly, and in general So 
that being able to desire to see all Ixfings sometimes 
one, sometimes another, it is certain that all beingftS 
are present to our spirits ; and it seems all beings 
could not be present to our spirits, but because God 
'* is present to them, i. e. he that contains all things in 
" the simplicity of his being." I must leave it to 
others to judge how far it is blameable in me; but so 
it is, that I cannot make to myself the links of thiifl| 
chain ta hang together; and methinks if a man would 
have studied obscurity, he could not have writ more 
unintelligibly than this. ** We can desire to see al 
'* beings, sometimes one, sometimes another; there-] 
" fore we do already see all things, because we cannot! 
" desire to see any particular object, but what we se6i 
'* already confusedly and in general." The discourse 
here is about ideas, which he says are real things, and 
we see in God. In taking this along with me, to make 
it prove any thing to his purpose, the argiuiient must, 
as it seems to me, stand thus : we can desire to have all 
ideas, sometimes one, sometimes another ; therefore we 
have already all ideas, because we cannot desire to have 
any particular idea, but what we have ab'eaJy " con- ^ 
" fusedly" and " in general," What can lie meant^ 
here by having " any particular" idea " confusedly 
" and in general," I confess I cannot conceive, unless 
U be a capacity in us to have them; anil in thai sense 
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the whole argument amounts to no mope but this: we 
have all ideas, because we are capable of having- all 
ideas ; and so proves not at all that we actually have 
them by being united to God, who, *' contains them 
** all in the simplicity of his being." That any thing 
else is, or can be meant by it, 1 do not see; for that 
which we desire to see, being nothing but what we see 
already, (for if it can be any else, the argument falls 
and proves nothing,) and that which we desire to see, 
being, as we are told here, something particular, 
** sometimes one thing, sometimes another;" that 
which we do see must be particular too ; but how to see 
a particular thing in general, is past my comprehen- 
non. I cannot conceive how a blind man has the par- 
ticular idea of scarlet confusedly or in general, when 
he has it not at all; and yet that he might desire to 
have it, I cannot doubt, no more than I doubt that I 
can desire to perceive, or to have the ideas of those 
things that God has prepared for those that love him, 
" though they be such as eye hath not seen, or ear 
•* hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
" man to conceive," such as I have yet no idea of. 
He who desires to know what creatures are in Jupiter^ 
or what God hath prepared for them that love him, 
hath, it is true, a supposition that there is something 
In Jupiter, or in the place of the blessed; but if that be 
to have the particular ideas of things there, enough to 
say that we see them already, nobody can be ignorant 
of any thing. He that has seen one thing hath seen all 
things; for he has got the general ideas of something. 
But this is not. I confess, sufficient to convince me, 
that hereby we see all things " in the simplicity of' 
" God's l>eing," which comprehends all things. For 
if the ideas I see are all, as our author tells us, reall 
beings in him, it is plain they must be so many real 
distinct beings in him; and if we see them in him, we 
must see them as they are, distinct particular things, 
and so shall not see them confusedly and in general. 
And what it is to see any idea (to which I do not givei 
a name) confusedly, is what 1 do not well undei'stand.' 
What I see I see, and the idea I see is distinct from 
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all others that are not the same with it : besides, I sm 
them aa they are in God, and as he sbowa theai met 
Are they in God confusedly ? Or does he show them mtt 
confusedly ? 

30. Secondly, Tliis "sering of all things," because 
we " can desire to see all thinjfs,'* he makes a proofj 
that " tliey are present" to our minds; and if they 
** be pi-esentf they can no ways be present but by the 
" pi'esenee of God, who contains tlicm all in the siin- 
" plicity of his being." 'J'his i-easoning seems to b^ 
founded on this, that the reason of seeing all things, ii 
their bein^ present to our minds ; because God, in whom 
they are, is present. This, though the foundation h« 
seems to build on, is liable to a very natural obJectioB^ 
which is, that then we should actually always see all 
thing's, because in God, who is present, they are all 
fictually present to the mind. This he has endeavoured 
to obviate, by saying; we see all the ideas in God, wliich 
he is pleased " to discover to us;" which indeed is aa 
answer to this objection ; but such an one as overturn 
his whole hypothesis, and renders it useless, and as un- 
intelli^iltle as any of tho^e he Ims for that reason laid 
aside. He pretends to explain to us how we come to 
perceive any thing, and that is by having the ideas of, 
them present in our minds: for the soul cannot pe. 
ceire things at a distance, or remote from it. A 
thost! ideas are present to the mind, only because Goi), 
in whom tliey are, is present to the mind. This so fi 
hangs together, and is of a piece. But when atW tht 
I am told, that their presence is not enough to make 
them be seen, but God must do sometliing farther to 
discover them to me, 1 am as much in the dark as I 
was at first: and all this talk of their presence in my 
mind explains nothing of the way whei-ein I peixeivc 
them, nor ever will, till he also makes me understand,, 
what God does more than make them present to my 
mind, when he discovers them to me. I'or I think no- 
iKkdy denies, 1 am sure I afilrtn, that the ideas we liave, 
are in our minds by the will and power of God, though 
in a way that we conceive not, uor are able to com- 
prehend. God, says our author, i$ strictly united to 
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the soul, and so the ideas of things too. But yet that 
presence ov union of theii-s is not enough to make them 
seen, but God must show or exhibit them; and what 
'does God do more than make them pi-escnt to the mind 
when he shows them ? Of that there is nothing said to 
help me over this difficulty, hut thnt when God show^ 
them wc see Ihem ; which in short seems to nie to say 
!«iiljr thus much) that when we have these ideas wc 
I have them, and we owe the having of iUem lo our 
Maker: wliich is to say no more than I do with my 
ignorance. We have the ideas of figures and colours 
'by the operation of oxteriour objects nn our senses, 
when the sun shows them us; but how the sun shows 
them us, or how the light of the sun produces them in 
us ; what, and how the alteration is made in onr souls ; 
1 know not : nor docs it appear, by any thing our 
author says, that ho knows any more what God does 
when ho shows them us, or what it is that is done upon 
our minds since the presence of them to our minds, he 
confesses, does it not. 

31. Thirdly, One thing more is incompi^hensible to 
me in this matter, and that is, how the " simplicity 
^ of God's being" should contain in it a variety of 
[k<eal beings, so that the soul can discern them in him 
distinctly one from another ? it Ijeing said, chap. 5th. 
That the ideas in God *' are not different from God 
•* himself." This seems to me to ex]>ress a simplicity 
made up of variety, a thing I cannot undei-stand. God 
I believe to be a simple being, that by his wisdom 
knows all things, and by his power can do aU 
things; l«it how he does it, 1 think myself less abte 
to comprehend, than to contain the ocean in my 
hand, or grasp the universe witli my span. " Ideas 
*' are real beings," you say ; if so, it is evident they 
must be distinct " real beings;" for there is nothing 
morc certain than that there are distinct ideas; and 
they are in God, in whom we see them. There they 
are then actually distinct, or else we coidd not see them 
distinct in him. Now these distinct real beings thnt ai* 
in God, arc they either parts, or modifications of the 
Deity, or comprehended in him as things in a place? 
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For besides these three, I think we can scarce think of 
another way wherein we can conceive them to be in 
him, so that we can see them. For to say they arc in 
him " eminenter," is to say they are not in him actually 
and really to be seen ; but only if they are in hira 
*' eminenter," and we see them only in him, we can 
be said to see them only " eminenter" too. So that 
though it cannot be denied that God sees and knows all 
things ; yet when we say we see all things in him, it is 
but a metaphorical expi*ession to cover our ignorance, 
in a way that pretends to explain our knowledge ; seeing 
things in God signifying no nior« than that we perceive- 
them we know not how. 

32. He farther adds, That he " does not believe 
** that one can well give an account of the manner 
" wherein the mind knon's many abstract and general 
" truths^ but by the presence of him who can enbghten 
** the mind after a thousand diifercnt fashions." It is 
not to be denied that God can enlighten our minds after 
n thousand different fashions ; and it cannot also be 
denied, that those thousand difierent fashions may be 
such, as we comprehend not one of them. The ques- 
tion is, whether this talk of seeing all things in God 
does make us clearly, or at all, comprehend one of i 
them ; if it did so to me, I should gratefully acknow- 
ledge that then I was ignorant of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of the thousand, whereas I must yet confess 
myself ignorant of them all. 

33. The next paragraph, if it proves any tiling, seems 
to me to prove that the idea we have of God is God 
himself, it being something, as he says, " uncreated." 
The ideas that men have of God are so very different, 
that it would be very hard to say that it was God himself. 
Nor does il avail to say they would all have the same, 
if they would apply their minds to the contemplation 
of biui ; for this being brought here to prove that God 
is present In all men's minds, and that therefore they 
see him, it must also, in my apprehension, prove that 
he being immutably the same, and they seeing him, 
must needs see him all alike. 

34. In the next section we are told that wc hove 
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" not only the idea of infinite, but before that of finite.'* 
This being- a thing of experience, every one must exa- 
mine himself; and it being niy misfortune tu find it 
otherwise in myself, this argument, of course, is like to 
have the less effeet on me, who therefore cannot so 
easily admit the inference, viz. " That the mind per- 
'* ceives not one thui^, but in the idea it has of infinite." 
And I cannoL but believe many a child can tell twenty, 
have the idea of a square trencher, or a round plate, and 
have the di,'*tinct clear ideas of two and three, long be- 
fore he has any idea of *' infinite" at all. 

35. The last argument whicli he tells us is a demon- 
stration tliat we see all things in God, is this : " God 
** has made all things for himself; but if God made a 

spirit or mind, and gave it the sun for its idea, or ' 
the immediate object of its knowledge, God would 
have made that spirit or mind for the sun, and not 
" for himself." The natural inference from this argu- 
ment seems to me to be this, tlierefore God has given 
himself for the idea, or immediate object of the know- 
ledge of all human minds. But experience too mani- 
festly contradicting this, our author has made another 
conclusion, and says thus, "^ It is necessary then that 
** the light which he gives the mind, should make "s 
" know something that is in him," v. g. Because " all 
*• things that come from God cannot be but for God." 
Therefore a covetous man sees in God the money, and 
a Persian the sun that he worships ; and thus God is the 
" immediate object " of the minds, both of the one and 
the other. I confess this demonstration is lost on me, 
and I cannot see the force of it. All things, it is true, 
are made for God, i. e. for his glory; and he will be glo- 
rified even by those rational beings, who would not 
apply their faculties to the knowledge of him. — 

36. But the next paragraph explains this : " Godf 
'* could not then make a s<ml for to know his works,' 
•• were it not that that soul sees God after a fashion in^ 

seeing his works : " just " after such a fashion," that] 
if he never saw more of him, he would never know an> 
thing of a God, nor believe there was any such being 
A child> as soon as he is born, sees a candle, or befon 
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he con speak, the bol! he plays with ; these he " sees 
** in God" whom Jic has yet no notion of. Whether 
this be enough to make us say that the mind is made for 
God, and this be thcproolof it> other people niustjudgc 
for themselves. I must own that if this were the know- 
ledge of God, which intellig^it beings were made for, I 
do not see but they might he made for the knowledge 
of God without knowing any thing of him ; and those 
that deny him, were made for the knowledge of hino. 
Therefore I am not convinced of the truth of what fol- 
lows, that " we do not sec any one thing, but by the 
*' natural knowledge which we have of God." Which 
seems to me a quite contrary way of arguing to Mhat 
the apostle uses, wliere he says, that " the invisible 
" things of God are seen by the visible things he has 
** made." For it seems to me a quite contrary way of 
arguing, to say we see the Cl"eator in, or by the crea- 
tures, and we see the ci*eatures in the Creator. The 
apostle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
lead us to the knowledge of God, if we will make use of 
our reason : our author begins our knowledge in God, 
and by that leads us to the creatures. 

37. Bui to confirm his argument, he says, *'al! the 
" particular ideas we hare of the ci-catuies are but li- 
" mitations of the idea of the Creator." As for ex- 
ample, I have the idea of the solidity of matter, and 
of the motion of body, what is the idea of God that 
either of these limits ? And, when I think of the 
number ten. t do not see how that any way concerns or 
limits the idea of God. 

38. The distinction he makes a little lower between 
•' sentiment" and " idea," dues not at all dear to me, 
but cloud, his doctrine. His words are, *' It must Ik 
" observed, that I tlo not say that we have the scnti- 
" ment of material things in God, but that it is fW)m 
" Ciod that acts in us: for God knows sensible things, 
" but feels them not. When we perceive any sensible 
" ihing, there is in our perception sentiment and pui-e 
" iden." If by *' sentiment," which is the word he 
uses in French, he means the act of sensation, or the 
operation of the soul in perceiving ; and by " pure 
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•* Idea," lire itximetliate object of that perception, which 
is the detinition of ideas he gives here in the first | 
chapter; there is some foundation for it, taking ideas 
for real beings or aulistances. But, taken thus, I cannot 
sec how it can be avoided, but that wc must be 8atd to 
smell a rose in (^d, as well as to see a rose in God ; 
and the scent of the rose that we smell, as well as the 
colour and figure of the rose that we see, must be ill 
God ; which seems not to Ije bis sense here, and docs 
not well a^'cc with what be says concerning the ideas 
we see in God, which 1 shall consider in its due plactt. 
If by " sentiment" here ho means sonietbintj that is 
neither the act of iwrccption nor the idea tierceived, I 
confess I know not what it is, nor have any conception/ 
at all of it. When wo .see and smell a violet, we per- 
ceive the figure, colour, and scent of that flower. Here 
f cannot but ask whether all these three ate " pure 
" ideas," or all " sentiments ? " If they are all '* ideas," 
then accoi'dinfj' to his doctrine they are all in i^oA ; and 
then it will follow, that as I see the figure of the violet 
in God; so also I see the colour of it, and smell the 
scent of it in God, which way of speakin;^ he does not 
allow, nor can I blame him. For it shows a little too 
plainly the absurdity of that doctrine, if he should say 
wc smell a violet, taste wormwood, or feel cold in God ; 
and yet I can find no reason Why the action of one of 
our senses is applied only to God, when we use them 
all as well as our eyes in receiving ideas, If the figtire, 
colour, and smell are all of them ** sentiments," then they 
are none of them in God, and so this whole business (rf 
seeing in God is out of doors, if (as by what he says in 
his Edaireissements it appears to me to be his meaning) 
the figure of the violet be to l>e taken for an " idea,** 
but its " colour" and " smell" for sentiments: I cxm- 
fess it puzzles me to know by what rule it is, that in a 
violet the purple colour, whereof whilst I wnte this I 
seem to have as clear an idea in my mind as of its 
figure, is not as much an idea as the figure of il ; espe- 
cially, since he tells me in the firet chapter here, whicli 
is concerning the nature of ideas, that, " by this word 
" idea he underatauds here nothing else, Init what is 
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" the immediate or nearest object of the luind when it 
** perceives any thing." 

59. The " sentiment," says he in the next words, 
" is a modification of our soul." This word " raodi- 
" fication " here, that comes in for explication, seems 
to me to si^iify uotliing more than the word to he ex- 
plained by it ; V. g. I see the purple colour of a violet, 
this, says he, is " sentiment : " I desire to know what 
" sentiment " is ; that, says he, is a " modification of 
" the soul." I take the woi-d. and desire to see what 
I can conceive by it concerning- my soul ; and liere, 1 
confess, I can conceive nothing more, bui that I have 
the idea of purple in my nund, whicli I had not be- 
fore, without being able to apprehend any thing the 
mind does or suffers in this, besides barely having the 
idea of purple: and so the good word " modification " 
. signifies nothing to me more than I knew before ; v. g. 
f\ that I have now tlie idea of purple in it, which I had 
not some minutes since. So that though they say sen- 
sations are ntodificatioiis uf the mind; yet having no 
manner of idea what that modification of the mind is, 
distinct from that very sensation, v. g. the sensation of 
a red colour or a bitter taste: it is plain this explica- 
tion amounts to no moi-c than that a sensation is a 
sensation, and the sensation of red or bitter is the sensa- 
tion of '* red" or " bitter;" for if I have no other 
idea, when I say it is a modification of the mind, than 
when I say it is the sensation of '* red " or '* bitter," 
it is plain sensation And modification stand both for the 
same idea, and so arc but two names of one and the 
same thing. But to examine their doctrine of modifi- 
cation a little farther. Different sentiments arc dif- 
ferent modifications of the mind. The mind or soul 
that perceives, is one immaterial indivisible substance. 
Now I see the white and black on this paper, I hear 
one singing in the next room. I feel the wannth of the 
fire I sit by, and I taste an apple I am eating, and all 
this, at the same time. Now I ask, take ** modifica- 
" tion " for what you please, can the same unextcnded 
indivisible substance have dtlferent^ nay inconsistent 
and op]K>5ite (as these of wliite and black must be) 
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modification at the same time? Or mast we suj^iose 
dntbct parts in an indivisible substance, one for Uack, 
another for white* and another for tgA ideas, and so of 
the rest of those infinite sensations which we have in 
sorts and degrees ; all which we can distinctly perceiTe, 
and so are ^stinct ideas, some whereof are opposite, as 
heat and cold, which yet a man may feel at the same 
time? I was ignorant before how sensaticn was per- 
formed in us, this they call an explanation of it. Must 
I say now I understand it better ? If this be to cure one's 
ignorance, it is a very sli^t disease, and the charm of 
two or three insignificant words will at any time re- 
move it ; " probatum est" But let it signify what it 
will, when I recollect the figfure of one of the leaves of 
a violet, is not that a new modification of my soul, as 
well as when I think of its purple colour ? Does my 
mind do or suffer nothing anew when I see that figure 
inGod? 

40. The idea of that figure, you say, is in God ; let 
it be so, but it may be there, and I not see it, that is 
allowed ; when I come to see it, which I did not before, 
is there no new modification, as you call it, of my 
mind ? If there be, then seeing of figure in God, as 
well as having the idea of purple, is a " modification 
'' of the mind," and this distinction signifies nothing. 
If seeing that figure in God now, which a minute or 
two since I did not see at all, be no new modification 
or, alteration in my mind, no different action or pas^n 
&om what was before, there is no difference made in 
my apprehensions between seeing and not seeii^. The 
itfeas of figures, our author says, are in God, and are 
real beings in God ; and God being united to the mind, 
these are also united to it. This all seems to me to 
have something very obscure and ioconcdvable in it, 
when I come to examine particulars ; but let it be 
granted to be as clear as any one would suppose it ; yet 
it reaches not the main difficulty, which is in ** seeing." 
How after all do I see ? The ideas are in God, they are 
real things, they are intimately united to my mind, 
because God is so, but yet I do not see them. How at 
last after all this preparation, which hitherto is in- 
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dTcctual. do I come to see them ? And to that I am tcAdy 
*' when God i» pleaswl to discover them to me." This 
in ^(k1 curliest lieenis to me to lie nothing but ^ng a 
f^-cat way about tu cr>mc to the same place, and this 
learned circuit, thus set out, brings me at last no further 
than tliis, that I see or perceive, or have ideas when it 
please:^ God I should, but in a way I cannot conipt«« 
hend; nad this I thought without all this ado. 

41. This *' sentiment " he tolls us in the next words, 
" it is God causes in us, and he can cause it in us, aU 
" though he has it not, because he sees in the idea that 
" he has of our soul, that it is capable of them." 
This I take to t>e said to show t!ie difference between 
*• sentiments" and *• ideas" in us. V. g. " figures" 
and *• numbers" are ideas, and they arc in God. 
** Colours" and "smells," Ace. are "sentiments" in 
us, and not ideas in God. First, as to ourselves I ask, 
why, when I recollect in my memory a violet, the 
purple colour as well as fi^re is not an idea in me ? 
Tlie making then the pictui% of any visible thing in my 
mind, as of a landsca[>e I Iiave seen, composed of figure 
and colour, the colour is not an idea, but the figiut; 
is an idea, and the colour a " sentiment." Every ona 
I allow may use bis wvrds as he pleases ; but if it be to 
instruct olhei's, he must when be uses two words where 
others use but one, show some grounds of the distinc- 
tion. And I do not find but the colour of the marigold 
I now think of, is as much " the immediate object of 
" my mind," as its ti^re? and so according to his. 
definition is an " idea." Next as to God, I ask, whe- 
ther, before tJie creation of the woi'Id, the idea of the 
whole marigold colour as well as figure was not in 
God ? '* God," says he, " can cause those sentiments 
" in us, because he sees in the idea that he has of our 
** soul, that it is capable of them." God, before he 
created any soul, knew all that he would make it capable 
of. He resolved to make it capable of having the per- 
ception of the colour as well as figure of a marigold ; 
he liad then tlie idea of that colour that he resolved to 
make it capable of, or else he made it capable ^with 
revei-cnce let it be spoken) of he knew tiot what : and 
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if he knew what he sliould lie capable of, he had the 
- idea of what he knew ; for before the creation there 
was nothing- but God, and the ideas he had. It is true, 
the colour of that flower is not actually in God, no 
raore is its figure actually in God ; but we that can con- 
juder no other understanding, but in analogy to our own, 
cannot conceive otherwise but as the ideas of the figure, 
' codour, and situation of the leaves of a maiig'old are in 
our minds, when we think of that flower in the night 
when we see it not ; so it was in the thoughts of God 
before he made that flower. And thus we conceive him 
to have the idea of the smell of a violet, of the taste of 
sug-ar, the sound of a lute or trumpet, and of the pain 
and pleasure that accompany any of these or other sen- 
sations which lie designed we should feel, tlmugh he 
never felt any of them, as we have the ideas of the taste 
of A cherry in winter, or of the pain of a bum when it 
is over. This is what I tliink we conceive of the ideas 
of God, which we must allow to have distinctly repre- 
sented to him all that was to be in time, and conse- 
quently the colours, odom-s, and other ideas they were 
to pi-oduce in us, 1 cannot be so bold as to pretend to 
say what those ideas are in GU)d, of to determine tliat 
they are real beings; but this I think I may say, that 
the idea of the colour of a marig-old, or the motion of 
a stone, are a^t much real beings in God. as the idea of 
the figure or number of its leaves. 

42. The reader must not blame me for making use 
here all along of the word *' sentiment," which is our 
author's own, and I understood it so little, that 1 knew 
not how tu translate it to any other. He concludes, 
" tliat he believes there is no appearance of truth in 
" any other ways of explaining these things, and that 
" this of Beeing all tilings in God, is more tboii pi-o- 
" liable." I have considered with as much indifferency 
and attention as is possible; and I must own it appears 
to nic as little or less intelligible than any of the rest ; 
and the summary of his doctrine, which he here sub- 
joins, is to me wholly incomprehensible. His words 
are, " Tfms our souls depend on God all manner of 
*' ways: for as it is he which makes tliem feel pleasure 
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and pain, aud all other sensations, by the naturalj 
** union which he has made between them and our bo-J 
" dies, which is nothing- else but his decree and gent 
". ral will : so it is he, who by the natural union whtc 
'* he has made betwixt the will of man and the repre-j 
** sentation of ideas, which the immensity of the divine! 
** being contains, makes them know all that they 
** know; and this natural uoioti is also nothing but his 
*' general will." This phrase of the union of our wills] 
to the ideajs contained in God's immensity, seems to 
me a very strange one; and what light it gives to hia 
doctrine I truly cannot find. It seemed so unintelli-< 
gible to mc, that I guessed it an errour in the print ofj 
the edition I used, which was the 4to piinted at Paris, 
78, and therefoi^ consulted the 8vo, printed also at' 
Paris, and found it " will" in both of them. Here 
again the " immensity of the divine being" is men-| 
tioned as that which contains in it the ideas to which 
our wills are united; which ideas being only those ofj 
quantity, as I shall show hereafter, seems to me to carry 
with it a very gross^ notion of this matter, as we have 
above remarked. But tliat whicli I take notice of pnn- 
cipally here, is, that this union of our wills to the ideas 
contained in God*s immensity does not at all explain 
our seeing of them. This union of our wills to the 
ideas, or, as in other places, of our souls to C^d, is« 
says he, nothing but the will of God. And, afler this 
union, our seeing them is only wlien God discovei-s 
them, i. e. our having them in our minds, is nothing 
but the will of God ; all which is brought about in a 
way we comprehend not. And what then does this 
explain more than when one says, our souls are united 
to our bodies by the will of God, and by the motion of 
6ome parts of our bodies? V. g. the nerves or animal 
spirits have ideas or perceptions produced in them, and 
this is the will of God. Why is not this as intelligible 
and as dear as the other ? Here is by the will of God 
given union and perception in both cases ; but how 
that perception is made in both ways, seems to me 
equally incomprehensible. In one, God discovers ideas 
in himself to the soul united to him when he j^ases ; 
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and in the other, he discovers ideas to the soul, or pro- 
duces perception in the soul united to the body by mo- 
tion, accorduig to laws established by the ^ood pleasure 
of his will: but \\ow it is done in the one or the other 
I confess my incapacity to comprehend. So that I 
B^ee perfectly with him in his conclusion, that " there 
** Ls nothing but God that can enlighten us:" but a 
clear compi'ehension of the manner how he does it, I 
doubt 1 shall not have, till I know a great deal more 
of him and myself, than in this state of darkness and 
ignorance our souls ai'e capable of. 

43. In the next, cbap. 7, he tells us, ** there ai'e fouH 
** ways of knowiiig; ; the first is to know things by theni-l 
" selves;" and thus, he says, *' we know Giod alone;"] 
and the reason he g-ives of it is this, because " at pre- 
" sent he alone penetrates the mind, and discovers 
" himself to it." 

First, I would know what it is to penetrate a thing- 
that is unextendcd ? These are ways of speaking, which 
taken from body, when they are applied to spirit, 
ng^iify nothing;, nor show us any thing but our igno- 
rance. To God's penetrating our spirits, he joins his 
discovering himself; as if one were the cause of the 
other, and explained it : but T not conceiving any thing* 
of the penetration of an unextended thing, it is lost 
upon me. But, next God penetrates our souls, and 
therefore we *' see him by a direct and immediate 
" view," as he says in the following words. The ideas 
of all things which are in God, he elsewhere tells us, 
are not at all different from God himself; and if God's 
penetrating our minds be the cause of our direct and 
immediate seeing God, we have a direct and immediate* 
view of all that we see; for we see nothing but God 
and ideas ; and it is impossible for us to know that there 
is any tiling else in the universe ; for since we see, and 
can see nothing but God and ideas, how can we know 
there is any thing else which we neither do nor can 
see? But if there be any thing to be understood by this 
penetration of our souls, and we have a direct view of 
God by this |>enetralion, why have we not also a direct, 
and immediate view of other separate spirits besideaj 
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God ? To t}us he soya, that there is none but God alone 
who at present penetrates our spirits. Thia he says, 
but I do not see for what ivason, hut because it suits 
with his hypothesis : but he proves it not, nor goe» 
aliout to do it, unless the direct and immediate view, 
he says, wc have of God, be to I>c taken as a proof of 
it. But wliat li tltat direct and immediate vien* we 
have of God tliat we have not of a cherubim ? The 
ideas of being, jKiwer, knowledge, goodness, duration, 
make up the eoniplex idea we have of one and of the 
otlier ; but only that in the one we join the idea of in*, 
finite to each simple idea, ttiat makes our complex, 
one; but to the other that of finite. But how have 
we a more direct or immediate view of the idea of 
power, knowledge, or duration^ when wo consider tliera 
in God, than wlieu wc consider them in au angel ? The 
view of these ideas seems to be the same. Indeed we 
have a clearer proof of the existence of God than of a 
cherubim ; but the idea of either, when we have it in 
our minds, seems to me to be there by an equally direct 
and immediate view. And it is about the ideas whicli 
are in our minds that I think our author's cnquiiy here 
is, and not about the real existence of those thin^ 
whereof we have ideas, which are two very i-cmoto 
things. 

44. Perhaps it is God alone, says our author, ** who 
* can enlighten our minds by his substance." When I 
know what llic suhstance of God is, and what it is to 
be enlightened by that substance, I shall know what 1 
also siiall think of it; but at present 1 confess myself 
in the dark as to this matter ; nor do these good words 
of substance and enlightening, in the way they are here 
used, help ine one jot out of it. 

45. He goes oUj '* one cannot conceive, says he, that 
** any thing created can represent what is iuQnite.** 
Aud I cannot conceive that there is any positive com- 
prehensive idea in any finite mind that does represent 
It fully and clearly as it is. I do not find that the 
mind of man has infinity positively and fuHy repre- 
sented to it, or comprehended by it ; which must be, 
if his argument were true, that therefore God enlightens 
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our raiuds by his proper substance : because no created 
thing is big enough to rcpi-esent what is infinite; and 
therefore what makes us conceive his infinity, is the 
presence of his own infinite substance in our minds: 
vhich to me manifestly supposes, that we comprehend 
in our minds God's infinite substance, which is present 
to our minds ; fur if this be not the force of liis argu- 
ment, where he says, *' uotliing created can represent 
** what is infinite; the beirtg that is without bounds, 
** tlie being immense, the being universal, cannot be 
•* perceived by an idea, i. e. by a particular being, by 
" a Ijeing different from the universal inhnite being 
** itself.'' It seems to ate that this argument is founded 
on a supposition of our comprehending the infinite 
substance of God in our, minds, or else 1 see not any 
force in it, as 1 have already said. I shall take notice 
of one or two tjiings in it that confound me, and that 
is, that he calls God here the universal being; which 
must either signify that being which contains, and is 
made up as one comprehensive aggregate of all the rest, 
in which sense the univcise may be called tlic universal 
being; or else it must mean being in genct'al, which is 
nothing but the idea of being, abstracted from all in- 
fciioiir divisions of that geneial notion, and from all 
particular existence. But in neither of these senses can 
I conceive God to be the universal being, since I can- 
not think the creatures either to be a [jart or a species 
of him. Next lie calls the ideas that are in God parti- 
cular beings. I gj'ant whatever exists is particular, it 
icannot be otherwise; but that which is parlicuhii* in 
existence, umy be universal in representation, which I 
take to be all the universal beings we know, or can 
conceive to be. But let universal or particular beings 
lie what they will, 1 do not see how our author can say, 
that God is on universal Ijcing, and the ideas we see in 
him particular beings; since he in another place tells 
us, that the ideas we see in God, are not at all different 
fronfi God. liut, says he, " as to paitlcular beings it 
•* is not hard to conceive that they can be represented 

by the infinite being which contains them, and con- 
" tains them ahev &. very spiritual manner, and contie- 
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" quenlly very intelligible." It seems ns impossible to 
me, that an infinite simple bein^, in wliom there is no 
variety, nor shadow of variety, should represent a finite 
tiling-, as that a finite thing should represent an infinite; 
nor do I see how its ** containing all things in it after 
** a very spiritual manner, makes it so very intelliphle ;** 
since 1 understand not what it is to contain a material 
thing spiritually, nor the manner how (iod contains 
any thing in liim^elf, hut either as an aggregate con- 
tains all things which it is made up of; and so indeed 
that part of him may Ire seen, which comes within the 
reach of our view. But this way of containing all 
things can hy no means belong to God, and to make 
things thus visible in him, is to make ttic material 
world a part of him, or else as having a power to pro- 
duce all things; and in this way, it is true, God contains 
all tilings in himself, but in a way not proper to make 
the being of fiod a representative of those things to us ; 
for then his being, being the representative of the effects 
of that power, it must represent to us all that he is ca- 
pable of producing, which I do not find in myself that it 
does. 

Secondly, " The second way of knowing things, he 
** tells us, is by ideas, that is, by something that is 
" different from them; atid thus we know things when 
" they arc not inteihgible by tJieniselves, either because 
•' they are corporeal or because they cannot penetrate 
" the mind, or discover themselves to it ; and this is 
*' the way we know corpoi-eal things." This reasoning 
I do imt understand : first, because I do not understand 
why a line or a triangle is not as intelligible as any 
thing that can lie named ; for we must still carry along 
with U3, that the discourse here is about our pei'ception, 
or what we have any idea or conception of in our own 
minds. Secondly, because I do not understand what is 
meant by the penetrating a spirit; and till I can com- 
prehend these, upon which this reasoning is built, this 
ix-asoning cannot work on me. Hut from these reasons 
he concludes, " thus it is in God, and by their ideas 
" that we see bodies and their properties; and it is for 
" this reason that the knowledge we have of them is 
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*' most perfect." Whether others will think that what 
we see of bodies, is seen in God, by seeinj^ the ideas of 
them that are in God, must be left to them. Why 
I cannot think so, I have shown; but the inference he 
inakcs here from it, I think, few will assent to» that 
we know bodies and tlieir projjerties most perrt?ctlyi 
For who is there that can say, he knows the propertied 
cither of body in general, or of any one particular body" 
perfectly ? One projMTty of body in general is to Iiavd 
parU Cfihcting and united together ; for wherever theW 
is body, there is cohesion of parts ; but who Is therg ' 
that perfectly nnderstands that cohesion ? And as fo^ 
particular bodies, who can say that he perfectly underJ 
stands g-old or a loadstone, and all its properties? But 
to explain himself, he says, " that the idea we have of' 
•• extension, suffices to make us know all the proper^' 
■• ties whereof extension is capahle, and that we cannof 
" desire to have an idea more distinct, and more fruiti 
" ful of extension, of figures, and of motions, than thaB 
•• which God has given us of them." This seems to 
me n strange proof that w^e see bodies and their pi-oper-* 
ties in God, and know them perfectly, because God 
hath given us distinct and fruitful ideas of extension^ 
figtire, and motion ; for this had been the same, whethei* 
God hod given these ideas by showing them in himseltj 
or by any other way; and his saying, that God hai 
given us as distinct and frnitful ideas of them as we cnii\ 
desire, seems as if our author himself had some othe^ 
thoughts of them. If he thought we see them in God/ 
he must think we see them as they are in themselves^' 
and there would be no room for saying, God hathgivettj 
them ns as distinct as we could desire : the calling theitf* 
fruitful, shows this yet more ; for one that thinks \\6 
sees the ideas of figures in God, and can see no idea of 
a figure but in God, with what thought can he call 
any one of them feconde, which is said only (^f sncH] 
things as prcnhice others ? Which expression of his scemff 
_ to proceed only from this thought in him, that when I 
^B hare once got thi; idea of extension, I can frame Ibft 
^^ ideas of what figures, and of what bigness I ph'Hfie. 
^^ And in this 1 agree with hint, ns np|H*ars in ivhat I 
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have said, L. S. C. 13. But then this can by no means 
proceed from a sup|)osition, that I sec these figures only 
in God ; for there they du not produce one another, 
but there are, as it were, in their first pattern to be 
seen, just such, and so many as God is pleased to show 
them to us. But it will he said, our desire to see them 
is the occasional cause of God's showing them us, 
and so we see whatever figure we desire. I-et it be so, 
this does not make any idea feconde, for here is no pro- 
duction of one out of another : but as to the occasional 
cause, can any one say that it is so? 1, or our author, 
desire to see an angle next in greatness to a right angle; 
_ did upon this God ever show him or me such au angle? 
That God knows, or has in himself the idea of such an 
angle, I think will not be denied ; but that he ever 
showed it to any man, how much soever he desired it, I 
think may be doubted. But aller all, how comes it hy 
this means that we have a perfect kuowlcdf^ of hodiea 
and their properties, when several men in t!ie world 
have not the same idea of hody, and this very author 
and I differ in it ? He thinks hare extension to lie body, 
and I think extension alone makes not liody, but ex- 
tension and solidity ; thus either he, or I, one of us, 
has a wrong and imperfect knowledge of bodies and 
their properties. Forif bodies l>e extension alone, and 
nothing else, I cannot conceive how they can move and 
hit one against another, or what can make distinct sur- 
faces in an uniform simple extension. A solid e.\teiidcd 
thing I can conceive moveable; but then, if I have a 
clear view of bodies and their properties in God, I nnrst 
see the idea of soUdity in God, which yet I think, by 
what our author has said in his Eclnircissements, he does 
not allow tliat we do. He says farther, '* that whereas 
" the ideas of things that are in God contain all their 
*• properties, he tliat sees their ideas may see successively 
" all their properties." This seems to me nut to oon- 
ceri) our ideas more, whether we see them in God, or 
have them otherwise. Any idea that we have, whcnce- 
soever we have it, contains in it all the properties it 
lias, which are nothing but the relations it has to other 
Ideas, which are always the same. What he says con- 
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cvniing' the properties, Ihat we may suecessively know 
them, is eiiually true, whether we see them in God, or' 
have them hy any other means. They that apply them 
as they otij^ht tn the consideration of tiieir ideas, may 
successively come to the knowledge of some of their! 
pro|>erlies ; but that they may know al! their proper- 
tics, is -more than I think tlie reason proves, which he 
suhjoina in these words, " for when one sees the things I 
OS they are in God. one sees them always in a most 
l>erfect nianiicr." We see, for example, in God, the 
idea of a triangle, or a circle ; does it hence follow, 
that we can know all the pi'0]jerties of either of them? 
He adds, that the manner of seeing them " would be 
•' infinitely [lerfect, if the mind which sees them in 
" God was infinite." I confess myself here not well 
to compiehend his distinction between seeing after a 
manner " [tres parfait] most perfect and infinitely per- 
" feet ;" ho adds, " that which is wantintf to the know- 
'* ledge that we have of extension, figures, and motion, 
" is not a defect of the idea which represents it, but of 
" our mind which considers it." If hy ideas \ve meant 
here the real objects of oni' knowledge, I easily agree, 
that the want of knowledge in us is a defect in our 
minds, and not in the things to he known. But if hy 
ideas be here meant the perception or representation of 
things in the mind, that I cannot but observe in myself 
to I>e very ini|)erfect and defective, as when I desire to 
perceive what is the substance of body or spirit, the idea 
thereof fails mo. To conclude, I see not what there is 
in this paragraph that makes any thing for the doctrine 
of seeing all things in God. 

46. " The Ihird way of knowing is by consciousness 
" or interiour sentiments; and thus," he says " we 
*' know onr souls; and it is for this reason that the 
" knowledge we have of them is imperfect, we know 
** nothing of nur souls but what we I'eel within our-i 
** selves." This confession of our author brings me 
l»nck, do what I can, to that original of all nin- ideas 
which my thoughts ted me to when I writ my book, 
■vi/. sensation and reflection ; and therefore I am forced 
to ask any one who is of our author's principles, whether 
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God hdid not the idea of mind* or of an human soul, 
before he created it ? Next, ivhether that ide^ of An 
human schjI be not as much a real being in God as the 
idea of a triangle ? If so, why does not my soul, being 
intimately united to God, as well see the idea of my 
soul which is in him, as the idea of a triangle which is 
in him ? And what reason can there be given, why God 
shows the idea of a triangle to us, and not the idea of 
our souls, but this, that God has given us external sen- 
sation to perceive the one, and none to perceive the 
other, but only internal sensation to perceive the opera- 
tion of the latter ? He that pleases may read what our 
author says in the remainder of this, and the two c^ 
three next paragraphs, and see whether it carries him 
beyond where my ignorance stopped; I must own that 
me it does not. 

47. This, (i. e. the ignorance we are in of our owa 
^* souls,) says he, may serve to prove that the ideas that 
** represent any thing to us that i» without us are not 
" modlAcations of our souls ; for if the soul saw aU 
*" things by considering its own proper modifications, 
" it fihouLd know more clearly its own essence, or its 
'* own nature, than that of bodies ; and all the sensa>- 
" tions or modifications whereof it is capable, than the 
** figures or modifications of which bodies are capable. 
*' In the mean time, it knows not that it'is enable of 
" any such sensation by sight, as it has of itself, but 
*' only by experience; inst^d of that it knows that 
*' extension is capable of an infinite number of figures 
'* by the ideas that it has of extension. There are, 
" moreover, certain sensations, as colours and sounds, 
" which the greatest part of men cannot discover whe- 
** ther they are modifications of the soul ; and there 
'* are figures which all men do not discover by the^dea 
" of extension to the modifications of bodies." This 
paragraph is, as he tells us, to prove, " That the ideas 
'* that represent to us something without us, are not 
'* modifications of the soul;" but instead of that, it 
seems to prove that figure is the modification of space, 
and not of our souls. For if this argumeat had tended 
to pi'ove, ** That the ideas that re^sent any thing 
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" wiUiout us were not modifications of the soul," he 
hould Dot have put the minda not knowing what mo- 
difications itself was capable of, and knowing what 
figureii space was capable of, in opposition one to an- 
jKher : but the antithesis must have lain in this, that the 
mind knew it was capable of the perception of figure 
•r motion without any modification of itseltj but was 
not capable of the perception of sound or colour with- 
put a modification of itself. For the question here is 
Jiot whether space be capable of figure, and the soul 
pot ; but whether the soul be capable of perceiving, or 
fiaving the idea of figure, without a modification of 
^tsclf, and not capable of having- the idea of colour 
iftithout a modification of itself. I think now of the 
figure, colour, and hardness, of diamond that I saw 
jsome time since: in this case I dcsii'e to be informed 
how my mind knows that the thinking on, or the idea 
pf the fi{;;"ure is not a modification of the mind; but 
|the thinking on, or having an idea of the colour or 
^ardnesEi, is a modification of the mind? It is certain 
there is some alteration in my mind when I tliinkof a 
figure which I did not think of before, as well as when 
J think of a colour that I did not think of befoi-e. 
But one, I am told, is seeing it in God, and the other 
A modification of my mind. Hut supposing oue is 
seeing in God, is there no alteration in my mind be- 
tween seeing and not seeing? And is that to be called a 
^iKlification or no? For when he says seeing a colour, 
nd lieaiing a sound, is a modification of the mind, 
what does it signify but an alteration of the mind from 
pot perceiving to perceiving that sound or colour? 
And so when the mind sees a triangle, which it did not 
sec Ixifore, what is this but an alteration of the mind 
from not seeing to seeing, whetlicr that figure Ije seen 
in God OP no? And why is not this alteration of the 
mind to be called a modification, as well as the other? 
Or indeed what service does that word do us in the one 
case or the other, when it is only a new sound broug-ht 
in without any new conception at all ? For my mind, 
when it sees a colour or figure, is altered, I know, from 
the not having such or such a perception to the having 
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it ; but when, to explain thiK, I sm told that either of 
these perceptions is a modification of the mindj whi 
do I conceive more than that from not hnving^ snch a 
perception my mind is come to h«ve such a perception? 
Which h what I as well know Ix-fore the word modifiJ 
cation wfis made nse of, which, by its use, has made 
me conceive nothing' more than what I conceived l>e- ^ 
fore. 

48. One thing- I cannot but take notice of hew bj 
the by, that he says, that " the son! knows that extea- 
" sion IS capable of an infinite number of figures bj 
*' the idea it has of extension," which is true. And 
afterwards he says, that " there are no fibres, which 
" all men do not discover by the idea they have of 
" extension to be modifications of body." One would, 
wonder why he did not say modifications of extension,! 
rather than as he does modifications of body, th( 
being discovered by the idea of extension ; hut the truth! 
would not bear such an expression. For it is certain 
that in pure space or extension, which is not terminated,! 
there is truly no distinction of figures; but in distinctj 
bodies that are terminated t}iGre are distinct fi^ures,.j 
because simple space or extension, l^lng- in itself nni- 
form, inseparable, immoveable, has in it no such niodi-l 
fication or distinction of figures. But it is capable, as 
he says; but of what? Of bodies of all sorts of figures 
and magnitudes, without which there is no distinction^ 
of figures in space. Bodies that arc solid, separable, 
terminated, and moveable, have all sorts of figures, and] 
they are bodies alone that have them : and so (ig;ures urej 
properly modifications of bodies, for pure space is not 
any-where terminated, nor can be ; whether there be orj 
be not bo<ly in it, it is uniformly continued on. This] 
that he plainly said there, to me plainly shows that 
body and extension are two thing-s, though much of 
our author's doctrine be hiiilt upon their bein^ one and 
the same. 

49. The next paraf;;raph is to show us the difl'erence 
lietwecn ideas and sentiments in this, that '* sentiments^ 
** are not tied to words ; so that lie that rover had seen ' 
" a colour, or fell heat, could never be made to iiavej 
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those sensatioTis by all the definitions one could give 
t* htm of them." This is tviie of what he calls senti- 
fincnts ; and as true also of what he calls ideas. Show 
Lme one who has not ^ot by experience, i. e. by seeing 
^flr feeling', the idea of space or motion, and I will as 
• noon by words make one, who never felt what heat is, 
have a conception of heat, as he, that has not \>y his 
[senses perceived what space or motion is, can by words 
be made to conceive either of thcni. The reason why 
we are apt to think these ideas belonging to extension 
got another way than other ideas, is because, our bodies 
being extended, we cannot avoid the distinction of 
parts in ourselves ; and all that is for the support of 
our lives, being by motion appUed to iis, it is impos- 
.sible to find any one who has not by experience got 
those ideas : and so by the use of language learnt what 
words stand for them, which by custom came to excite 
them in his mind ; as the names of heat and pleasure 
do excite in the mind of those who have by experience 
got them the ideas they are by use annexed to. Not 
that words or definitions can teach or bring into the 
mind one more than another of those I call simple ideas ; 
but can by use excite them in those who, having got 
them by experience, know certain sounds to he by use 
annexed to them as the signs of them. 

50. Fourthly, " The fourth way of knowing, he tells 
" us, is by conjecture, and thus only we know the souls 
" of other men and pure intelligences," i. e. VVe know 
them not at aU ; but we jnobably think them are such 
beings really existing in " reium natur^." But this 
looks to me beside our author*s business here, which 
seems to me to examine what ideas we have, and liow 
we came by them. So that the thing here considered, 
should in my opinion be, not wheiher there were any 
souls of men or pure intelligences any-w!icrc existing, 
hut what ideas we have of them, and how we came hy 
them. For when he says, we know not angels, either 
" in themselves, or by their ideas, or hy conscious- 
" ness," what in tliat place does angels signify? What 
idea in him dues it stand for ? Or is it the sign of no 
idea at all, and so a bare sound without si^iification ? 
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He that {"catlii this seventh chapter of liis with atteiitio 
will find that wc itave simple ideas as rar as our expi 
lienct; reaches, and no farther. And beyond that we 
know nuthiiig^ at all, iiu not oven what tlioite idi^as are 
that arc in us, hnt ordy that they are perceptions in the 
niind, but how made we cannot comprehend. 

51. In his KclaircisHcmcnts on the nature of idcai 
p. £35, 9f the quarto edition, he says, that " he is 
" tain that the ideas of thing^s arc unchangenhlc." This 
I cannot comprehend ; for how can 1 know that the 
picture of any thing is like that thing", when I never see 
that which it represents? For if these words do not 
mean that ideas are true unchangeable representations 
of thinp^S I know not to what purpose they are. Aod 
if that be not their meaning, then they can only signify, 
that the idea I liave once had will be unchangeably the 
same as long as it recurs the same in my memory ; bi 
when another different from that comes into my min 
it will not be that. Thus the idea of an horse, and t 
idea of a centaur, will, as often as they recur in m 
mind, he unchangeably the same; which is no more 
than this, the same idea will be always the same idea; 
but wliethcr tlie one or the other lie the true represeDt»- 
tion of any thiug that exists, that, upon ins principles, 
neither our author uor any body else can know. 

.52. What he says here of universal reason, which 
enlightens every one, whereof all men partake, seems to 
me nothing else but the power men have to consider 
the ideas they have one with another, and by this com- 
paring them, find out the relations that arc bet ween J 
them ; and therefore if an intelligent being at one end^ 
of the world, and another at the other end of the 
world, will consider twice two and four together, he 
cannot hut find tiiem to be ecpjni, i. e. to he the same 
number. These relations, it is true, are infinite, and 
God, who knows all things and their relations as they 
are, kIla^^'s them all, and so his knowledge is infinite. 
But men are able to discover more or less of these rela- 
tions, only as they apply their minds to consider any 
sort of ideas, and to find out intermediate ones, which 
can show the relation of those ideas, which cannot be 
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immediately compared by juxta>positLon. But then 
what lie means by that infinite reason which men con- 
sult ; I oanfess niyseU' not welt to understand. For if 
be DK'aijs that they consider a part of those relations of 
tiiinj^ which are inlinite, that is true; hut then thi& is 
a very iinprn[ier way of speakinf^, and I cannot think 
that a man of his parts would use it to mean nothinjj 
else by it. If he means, as he say:<, p. 536, that this 
infinite and universal reason, whereof men partake, and 
which they consult, is the reason of God himself; I 
can by no means assent to it. First, because I think 
we cannot say God reasons at all; for he has at once 
a view of all things, But reason is very far from such 
an intuition ; it is a laborious and g^radual progress in 
the knowledge of things, by comparing one idea with 
second, and a second with a third, and that with a 
)urth, &c. to lind the relation between the first and 
lite last of these in this train, and iti search for such 
intermediate ideas, as may show us llie r^latiun we de- 
sire lo know, which sometimes we find, and sometimes 
out. This way therefore of finding truth, so painful, 
uncertain^ and limited, is proper only t-o men of finite 
understandings, hut can by no means Ijc supposed in 
rivod ; it is thereforc in God understanding- or know- 
ledge. But then to say that we partake in the know- 
ledge of God, or consult his undei'standing', is nhat I 
cannot receive for true. God has j»iven me an under- 
Mandiug- of my own ; and I should think it presump- 
tion in nie to suppose I apprehended any thing by 
God's understanding, saw with his eyes, or shared of 
his knowledge. I think it more possible for mc to see 
with other men'« eyes, and understand with another 
man's understanding, than with God's; thei-e being' 
»onw proportion between mine and another man's un- 
derstanding, but none between mine and God's. But 
if this infiniti; reason which we consult, be at last no- 
Lhrng but those iiihuiLe unchangeable relations which 
ai-e in things, some of which we make a shill to dis- 
cover ; this imici'd is true, hut seems to me to make 
little to our author's purpose of seeing all things in 
God; and that, " if we sec not all tinugs by tlie iiatu- 
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** ral union of o\ir niiods with tlie universal and infinite 
•* reason, wt- should not have the liherty to think on 
•' all thing-s," as he expresses it, p. 5:iS. To exphiin 
himseli' farther concerning this universal reason, or, as 

'• lie there calls it hy another name, order, p. 5;if>, he says^ 
that " God contains in himself the perfections of all 
" the creatnres that he has created, or can create, aftef 
" an intelligible manner." ]ntt'!li«-ihlt to himself, it 
is tnie; hut intelligible to men. at leu^t to me. that I 
do not find, unless, " hy eontaitiing in himself the per- 
*' fections of all the creatures," lie meant, that there 
is no perfection in any ci"eature, hut there is a gi'eatef 
in Gnd, or that there is in (nnd greater perfection than 
all the |jerfections of the creatures taken toE^ether. 
And therefore tliouf^h it he true ivhat fnllows in the next 
words, " that it is hy these intelUgihle peiieetions thaE 
" God knows the essence of every thing;*' yet it will 
not follow from hence, nr from any thing else that he 
has said, that those jK'i'fi^ctioiis In Gud. v hieh contatn 
in them the perfections of all tlie creatures, arc " the 
" imniediale ohjects of the mind of man;" or thai! 
" they arc so the objects of the mind of man," that he 
can in them see the essences of the creatures. For \. 
ask in which of the peifections of God dees a ninn sec? 
the essence of an horse or an ass, of a serj>ent or a dovcj. 
of hemlock or parsley ? I for my part, I contcss, see 
not tlie essence of any of these things in any of the 
perfections of Gud, whicix I have any notion of. For 
indeed I see not the distinct essence either of the; 
things at all. or know wherein it consists. And there- 
fore 1 cannot comprehend the force of the inference, 
which J'ollows in tliese words, *' then the intelligible 
" ideas or perfections that are in (-Jod. which represent 
" to us what is out of God, are ahsolulely necessary 

. ** and unchangeable." That the perfections that arMJ 
in (lod are necessary and unchangealjle, 1 rcatUly grant: 
but that the ideas that an; intelligible to Got), or are in 
the understanding of God (for so we must speak of him 
whilst we conceive of him after the manner of men), 
can be seen by us ; or, that the perfections that aie i 

I God represent to us the essences of things that are ou 
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of God, that I cannot conceive. The essence of mat-\ 
ter, as much as I can see of it, is extension, soliditjr, \ 
divisibility, and mobility ; but in which of the perfec- 
tions of God do I see this essence ? To another man, as 
to our author perhaps, the essence of body is quite an- 
other thing-; and when he has told us what to him is 
the essence of body, it will he then to be considered in 
which of the pevfections of God he sees it. For exam- 
ple, let it be pure extension alone, the idea then that 
God had in liitnself of the essence of body, I>efore body 
was created, was the idea of pure extension ; when God 
then created body he created extension, and then space, 
wl»icli existed not before, beg:an to exist. This, I con- 
fess, I cannot conceive; but we see in the perfections 
of God the necessary and unchangeable essences of 
things. He sees one essence of body in God, and T 
another ; which is that necessaiy and unchanf>^eable 
essence of body which is contained in the i>erfections of 
God, his or mine ? Or indeed liow do or can we know 
there is any such thin^ existing as body at all ? For 
we see nothing but the ideas that are in God ; but body ^ 
itself we neither do nor can possibly see at all ; and hinv 
then can we know that there is any such thing- existing 
as body, since we can by no means see or pertreivc it by 
our senses, which is all the way we can have of knowing 
any corporeal thing^ to exist ? but it is said, GhdJ shows 
us the ideas in himself, on occasion of the presence of 
those bodies to our senses. This is gratis dictum, and| 
b^fs the thing in question ; and therefore I desire to 
have it proved to me that they are jncsent. I see the^ 
sun, or an horse; no, says our author, that is impos- I 
sible, they cannot be seen, Ijecanse being bodies they | 
cannot be united to my mind: and be present to it. But 
the sun being risen, and the horse brought witliio con- 
venient distance, and so being present to my eyes. God 
shows me their ideas in himself: and I say God shows 
mc these ide^is when he pli-ascs, witiiutit the presence 
of auy such bodies to my eyes. Fur when I think I see 
a star at such a distance from me ; which truly I do not 
see, but the idea of it which God sliuws uie; 1 would 
have it proved to me that there is such n star existing a 
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million of million of milcii from me when I think I 
sec it, more than wltcn I dream of such a stai*. For 
until it he ]n'orcd that there is a candle in tho room by 
which I write this, the supposition of my seeing in God 
the pyraraidieal idea of its fiamc, upon occasion of th< 
candle being there, is beg'Ring what is in qnestioi 
And, to prove to me that God exhibits to rae that idea/ 
upon occasion of the presence of the candle, it must 
first I>e proved to me that there is a candle there, whict 
upon these principles can never be done. 

Farther, We see the " necessary and unchangcabll 
'• essences of thing's" in the i«?rfection3 of God. Watei^ 
a rose, and a lion, have their distinct essences one fix» 
another, and all other tilings ; what I desire to knoi 
nre these distinct essences, I confess I neither see them 
in nor out of God, and in which of the perfections of^ 
God do we sec each of them ? 

Page 504, I find these words, •• It is evident that the] 
" perfections that are in God which represent created] 
" or possible beings, are not at all equal: that thosil 
" for example that represent bodies, are not so noblA^j 
*' as those for example that represent spirits ; and! 
" amongst those themselves which represent nothing but! 
" body, or nothing but spirit, there are more perfecKJ 
*' one than another to infinity. This is conceivabldl 
" clearly, and witliout pain, though one finds som^j 
" difficulty to i-econcile the simplicity of the diving 
" Being with tliis variety of intelligible ideas which he' 
" contains in his wisdom." This difticnlty is to me 
insurmountable: and I conclude it always shall be si^ J 
titl 1 can find a way to make simplicity and variety the" 
some. And this difficulty must always cumber this 
doctrine, which supposes that the perfections of Goc 
are the representatives to us of whatever we perceive 
the creatures ; for then those perfections must be many, 
and diverse, and distinct one from another, as thos( 
ideas are that represent the different creatures to us. 
And this seems to me to make God formerly to contain 
in him all the distinct ideas of all the creatures, andj 
that so, that they might be seen one after another. 
Wliidi seems to nie after all the talk of alistractiun to 
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but a Uttle less gross conception than of ibe sketches 
of all the pictures tliat ever a painter draws, kept by 
J him in his closet, which arc there all to be seen one 
(after another as he pleases to show Ihcm. But whilst 
Tthese abstract thoughts ])roducc nothing' better than 
tthis, I the easier content myself v^'ith my ignorance 
[which roundly thinks thus : God is a simple being, 
fOmniscientj that knows all things possible; and omni- 
l^otent, that con do or make all things possible. ]5ut 
[how he knows, or how ho makes, I do not conceive : 
fliis ways of knowing as well as his ways of creating, 
'are to nic incomprehensible; and if tliey were not so, 
1 should not think hJm to be God, or to be perfectei* in 
•knowledge than I am. To which our author's thoughts 
'seem in the close of what is above cited somewhat to 
[incline, when he says, " the variety of intelligible ideas, 
which God contains in his wisdom;" whereby lie 
[seems to place tliis variety of ideas in the mind or 
[thoughts of God, as we niRy so say, whereby it is ha; 
conceive how we can see them ; and not in the beii 
God, where they ai-e to be seen as so many distinct 
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effect to talk of nothing'. 

A miracle then I take to be a sensihie ojKrntion,] 
which being above the comprehension of the spectator, 
and in his opinion contrary to the estahlislietl course of 
nature, is taken by him to be divine. dj 

He that is present at the fact, is a spectator: he that^ 
believes the history of tiie fact, puts himself in the 
place of a s{}ectator. 

This definition, it is probable, will not escape thcs 
two exceptions : 

1. Tliat hereby what is a miracle is made very un- 
certain; far it de|M?rKling on the opinion of the spec- 
tator, that will be a miracle to one which will not be so 
to another. ^ 

In nnswer to whicli, it is enough to say, that Ihts ' 
objection is of no force, but in the mouth of one who 
can produce a definition of a miracle not linble to the 
same exception, which I tliink not easy to do ; for it 
beinjj; ag:reed, that a miracle must be that which sur- 
passes the force of nature in the established, steady laivs 
of causes and effects, nothing;- can he taken to be a 
miracle but wlmt is judged to exceed those laws. Now 
every one being able to judg-e of those laws only by his 
own acquaintance with nature, and notions of its force 
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(tvhich are different in difTereiit men) it U unavoidable 
that that Ahutild bt; a miracle to one, which is not so to 
another. 

2, Another objection to this definition, will he, that 
the notion of a miracle thus enlarged, may coine some- 
times to take in opeiations that have nothing extraor- 
dinary ur supernatural in thein, and thereby invahdate 
the use of miracles for the attesting of divine revela- 
tion. 

To which 1 answer, not at !ill, if the testimony which 
divine revelation receives from miracles be rig"htly const- 
dei'ed. 

To know that any revelation is from God, it is neces- 
saiy to know that the messenger that delivers it is sent 
from God, and that cannot he known hut by some cre- 
dentials given him by God himself. Let us sec then 
whether miracles, in my sense, be not such credentials, 
and will not infallibly direct us right in the search of 
divine revelation. 

It is to he considered, that divine revelation receives 
testimony from no other miracles, but sucli as are 
hroujfht to witness bis mission from God who delivers 
the revelation. All other miracles that are done in the 
world, how many or great soever, revelation is not con- 
cerned in. Cases wherein there has been, or can be 
need of miracles for the confirmation of revelation, are 
fewer than perliaps is imagined. The heathen world, 
amidst an infinite and uncertain jumble of deities, 
&bles, and Morsliips, bad no room for a divine attesta- 
tion of any one against the rest. Those owners of 
many gods were at liberty in their worship ; and no one 
of tbeii- divinities pretending to be the one only true 
(iod, no one of them couiil be supposed in the pagan 
sdieine to make use of miracles to establish his worship 
alone, or to abolish that of the other ; much less was 
there any use of miracles to confirm any articles of 
faith, since no one of them had any such to propose as 
necessary to be believed by their votaries. And there- 
fore I do not remember any miracles recorded in the 
Greek or Roman wnters, as done to confirm any one's 
mission and doctiine. Conformable hereunto wc find 
VOL. Till. s 
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St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 22, takes notice tliat the jew^ (it is 
true) i-equired miracles, but as for the Greeks they looked 
afler something else ; they knew no need or use there 
was of miracles to recommend any religion to tliem. 
And indeed it is an astonishing; mark how far the God 
of this world had blinded men's minds, if we consider 
tliat the g'cntile world received and stuck to a religion, 
which, not heinp derived from reason, had no sure foun- 
dation in revelation. They knew not its original, nor 
the authors of it, nor seemed concerned to know from 
whence it came, or hy whose authority delivered ; and 
so had no mention or use of miracles for its confirmation. 
For though there were here and there some pretences to 
revelation, yet there were not so much as pretences to 
miracles that attested it. 

If we will direct our thouj^hts by what has l)een, we 
must conclude that miracles, as the credentials of a 
messenger deliverinfj a divine relipon, have no plactf^ 
but upon a su])positioii of one only true Grxl ; and that 
it is so in the nature of tlie thing, and cannot be other"! 
wise, I think will be made appear in the sequel of thii 
discour.se. Of such who have come in the name of th( 
one only true God, professing to brin^ a law from him^ 
wc have in history a clear account but of three, viz. 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. For whatthePersees say 
of their Zoroaster, or the Indians of their Brama (not 
to mention all the wild stories of the religions farther 
cast), is so obscure, or so manifestly fabulous, that no 
account can be made of it. Now of the three before 
mentioned, Maiinmet having none to produce, pretends 
to no miracles for the vouching his mission ; so that the 
only revelations that come attested hy miracles, being 
those of Moses and Christ, and they confirming each 
other ; the business of miracles, as it stands really in 
matter of fact, has no manner of difficulty in it ; and I 
think the most scrupulous or sceptical cannot from 
iniiacles raise the least doubt against the divine revela- 
tion of the gospel. 

But since the speculative and learned will !« putting 
of cases which never were, and it may be presumed 
never will he; since scholai's and disputants will be 
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raising of questions where there are none, and enter 
«pon debates whereof there is no need ; I crave leave to 
MT, that he who comes with a message from God to be 
delivered to the world, cannot be refused belief if he 
Touches bis mission by a miracle, because his creden- 
tials have a nf,'ht to it. For eveiy rational thinking* 
man must conclude as Nicodemus did, " we know that 
•* thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can 
*' do these sijnis which thou rtoest, except God be with 
•* him. " 

For example, Jesus of Nazareth professes himself sent 
from Gcd : he with a word calms a tempest at sea. 
This one looks on as a miracle, and consequently can- 
not but receive his doctrine. Another thinks this might 
be the eflect of chance, or skill in the weather, and no 
miracle, and so stands out ; but afterwards soeingf hira 
walk on the sea, owns that for a miracle and believes : 
which vet upon another has not that force, who suspects J 
it may possibly be done by the assistance of a spirit. 
But yet the same person, seeing afterwards our Saviour 
cure an inveterate palsy by a word, admits that for a 
miracle, and becomes a convert. Another overlooking 
it in this instance, aflerwards finds a miracle in his giv- 
ing sight to one born blind, oi- in raising the dead, or 
his raising himself from the dead, and so receives his 
doctrine as a revelation coming from God. By all which 
it is plain, that where the miracle is admitted, the doc- 
trine cannot be rejected ; it conies with the assurance of 
a divine attestation to him that allows the miracle, and 
he cannot question its truth. 

Tlie next thing then is, what shall bo a sufficient in- I 
duceraent to take any extraordinary operation to be a I 
miracle, i. e. wrought by God himself for the attestation / 
of a revelation from him? j 

And to this I answer, the carrying with it the mai*ks | 
of a greater power than appears in opposition to it. 
For. I 

1. First, this removes the main difficulty where it 
presses hardest, and clears the matter from doubt, when 
extraordinary and supernatural operations are Iirought 
to support opposite missions, about which meltuak& 
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more dust has been raised by men of leisure than so 
plain a matter needed. For since God's power is [>ara- 
mount to all, and no opposition can be made against 
bim with an equal force to his; and since his honour . 
and goodness can never be supposed to suffer his mes- 
senger and liis truth to Ijc horn down by the appearance 
of a greater power on the side of an impostor, and in 

(favour of a lye; wherever there is an opposition^ an 
two pretending to he sent from heaven clasli, the sign^ 
which carry with them the evident marks of a greater 
power, will always be a certain and unquestionable evi- 
dence, that the truth and divine mission are on that side 
on which they ap|}ear. For though the di.scovery, how 

, the lying wonders are or can be produced, be beyond 
the capacity of the ig;»orant, and often beyond the con- 
ception of the most knowing- spectator, who is therefore 
forced to allow them in Iiis apprehension to be above 
the force of natural causes and effects ; yet he cannot 

_but know they are not seals set by God to his truth for 
the attesting' of it, since they are opposed by miracles 
that carry the evident marks of a greater and superiour 
power, and therefore they cannot at all shake the autho* 

.rity of one so supported. God can never be thought to 

■ suffer that a lye, set up in opposition to a truth coming 
from him, should be backed with a greater power than 
he will show for the confirmation and propagation of a 
doctrine which he has revealed, to the end it mlg"ht be 
believed. The producing of serpents, blood, and frogs, 
by the Egyptian sorcerers and by Moses, could not to 
the spectators but appear equally miraculous : which of 
the pretenders then had their mission from God, and the 
truth on their side, could not have been determined, if 

' the matter had rested there. But when Moses's serpent 
eat up theirs, when lie produced lice which they could 
not, the decision was easy. It was plain Jannes and 
Jambres acted by an inferiour power, and their opei*a- 
tions, how marvclkuis and extra or dinaiy soever, could 
not in the least bring in question Moses's mission ; that 
stood the firmer for this opposition, and remained the 
more unquestionable after this, thati if no such signs had 
been brought against it. 
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So likewise the mimber, vai-iety, and jfreatuess of the^ 
miracles wrought for the confirmation of the doctrine ] 
delivered by Jesus Clirist, cany with them such strong- 
marks of an exlraordinarv divine power, that the truth | 
of his mission will stand fiim and unquetitionable, till 
any one risJngiip in op|iosition to liiiri shall do greater 
i niracl es than he'and his apostles djd. For aay thing 
less win^fiot lie nf weight to turn the scales in the opi- 
nion of any one, whether of an inferiour or more ex- 
alted understanding. This is one of those palpable' 
truths and tridls, of which all mankind are judges ; and 
there needs no assistance of learning, no deep thought, 
to come to a certainty in it. Such care has God taken 
that no pretended revelation should stand in competi- 
tion with what is truly divine, that we need but open our 
eyes to see and be sure which came from him. The 
marks of his over-rulin;;^' power accompany it ; and there- 
fore to this day we find, that wherever the gospel comes,' 
it prevails to the beating down the strong holds (f Satan; 
and the dislodging the prince of the power of darkness, 
■driving him away with all his lying wonders ; which is 
a standing miracle, carrying with it the testimony of 
superiority. 

>Vhat is t)ie uttt-rniost power of natural agents or 
created beings, men of the greate.^t reach cannot disco- 
ver; but that it is not ctpud to God's nmuipotency, is 
obvious to every one's undfrstandiiig ; so (hat ihesupe* 
Hour |)ower is an easy, as well as sure guide to divine 
revelation, attested by miracles, where they ore brought 
as credentials to an emba.ssy from God. 

And thus, upon the same grounds of superionty 
of power, uncontested revelation will stand too. 

For the explaining of which, it may be necessary to 
premise, 

1. That no mission can be looked on to he divine, 
that delivers any thing derogating from the honour of] 
the one, only, true, invisible God, or inconsistent wittS/ 
natural religion and the rules of morality : because God 
having discovered to men the unity and majesty of his 
eternal godhead, and the truths of natural religion and 
morality by the light of reason, he cannot be supji08e<.l 
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10 back the contrary by revelation : for that would be 
to destroy the evidence and the use of reason, without 
'uiticU men cannot be able to diating^iiih divine revda- 
tiou from diabolical imposture. 

2. That it cannot be expected that God should send 
any one into the world on purpose to inform men of 
tilings iudincrent, and of small moment^ or that are 
knowablc by the use of their natural faculties. This 
would be to lessen tlie dignity of liis inajosLy in favour of 
our slotli, and in prejudice to our reason. 

3. Tlie only case then wherein a mission of any one 
from heaven can he reconciled to the high and awful 
thoug^hts men ought to liave of the Deity, must be the 
revelation of some supernatural truths relating to the 
glory of God, and somo great concern of men. Super- 
natural operations attesting such a revelation raay with 
reason be taken to be miracles, as can-ying tlic marks 
of a superiour and over-ruling power, as long as no 
revelation accompanied with marks of a greater power 
appears against it. Such supernatural signs may justly 
stand good, and be received for divine, i. e. wrought 
by a power superiour to all, till a mission attested by- 
operations of a greater force shall disprave them; be- 
cause it cannot l>e supposed, God sliould suffer his pre- 
rogative to be so far usuiped by any inferiour being*, 
as to permit any creature, depending on liini, to set 
his scats, the marks of his divine authority, to a mis-, 
sion coming from him. For these supernatural signs 
being the only means God is conceived to have to 
satisfy mtn as rational creatures of the certainty of any 
thing he would reveal, as coming from himself, can 
never consent that it should be wrested outofliis Jiands, 
to serve the ends and establish the authority of an 
inferiour agent that rivals him. His power being known 
to have no equal, always will, and always may be safely 
depended on, to show its superiority in vindicating his 
authority, and maintaining every truth that he hath re- 
vealed. So that tlie marks of a superiour power ac- 
companying it, always have been, and always will he, a 
visible and sure guide to divine revelation ; by wluch 
mcD may conduct themselves in their examinin of ro-: 
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vealed religions, and be satisfied which Uiey ought tQ 
receive as coming from God ; though they have by no 
means ability precisely to determine wlmt is, or is not 
above the Ibicc of any cteated being; or what opera- 
tions can lie performed by none but a divine power, and 
require the immediate hand of the Ahnif^hty. And 
therefore we see it is by that our Saviour measures the 
great unbelief of the jews, John xv. 24, saying, " If 

i" I had not done among them the works which no 
other man did, they liad not had sin ; but now have 

[** they both seen and hated both me and n»y father;'* 

[declaring, that they could not but see the power and, 
presence of God in those many miracles he did, which 

Iwcre greater than ever any other man had done. Whea 

' God sent Moses to tlte children of Israel witli a message, 
that now according to his promise he would redeem 

I them by his hand out of Egypt, and furnished hinn 
\^itli signs and credentials of his mission ; it is very re- 
markable what God himself says of those signs, Exod, 

[ir> 8j " And it shall come to pass, if they will not 
" believe thee, nor hearken to the voice of the first 
" sign,** (wiiich was turning his rod into a serpent,) 
that " they will believe tlic voice of the latter sign ^ 
(which was the making his Iiand leprous by putting it 
in his bosom). Ciod farther adds, v. Q, *^ And it shall 

I" come to pass, if tliey will not believe also these two 

'" signs, neither Iicarken unto thy voice, that tliou slmlt 
" take of the water of the river and pour upon tlie dry 
** land : and the water which thou takest out of the 
" river shall become blood upon the dry land." Whicli 

:of those operations was or was not aliove the force of all 
created beings, ^\ ill, I suppose, be hard for any man, 
too hard for a poor brick-maker, to determine; and 
therefore the credit and certain leceptioH of the mis^ 

ision, was annexed to neither of them, but the pre-: 
railing of their attestation was heightened by the in- 
crease of their number; two supernatural (iperatiuns 
showing more power than one, and three more than 
two. God allowed that it was natural, that lln; marks 
of gi'eater power should have a greater impression on 
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the inimls and belief of the spectntors. Accoi-dingly 
the jews, by this estimotc, judged of the miracles of 
our Saviour, John vii. 31, where wc have this accrtiint, 
" And many of the people hclievcd on him, and said, 
** When Christ comcth, will ho do more miracles than 
'* these which this man hath done?" This, perhaps, 
fts it is the plainest, so it is also the surest way to pre- 
serve the testimony of miracles in its due force to all 
sorts and degrees of j)£QpleJ For miracles being- tht- 
usis on which diTTne mission is always established, and 
consequently that foundation on which the believers 
of any divine rcvt'lation must ultimately bottom their 
faith, this use of them would be lost, if not to all man- 
kind, yet at least to the simple and illiterate, (which is 
the far greatest part,) if miracles be defined to he none 
but such divine operations as are in themselves beyond 
t)ie power of all created Ireing'Sj or at least operations 
contrary to the fixed and established laws of nature. 
For as to the latter of those, what ore the fixed and 
established laws of nature, philosophers alone, if at least 
they, can pretend to determine. And if they are to 
be operations performable only by divine power, I 
doubt whether any man, learned or unlearned, can in 
most cases be able to say of any particular operation, 
that con fall under his senses, that it is certainly a 
mii*acle. Before he can come to that certainty, he must 
know that no created being has a power to perform it 
We know good and bad angels have abilities and excel- 
lencies exceedingly Ijeyond all our poor performances 
or narrow comprehensions. But to define what is the 
utmost extent of power that any of them has, is a bold 
undertaking of a man in the dark, that pronounces 
without seeing, and sets hounds in his narrow cell to 
things at un infinite distance from his model and com- 
prehension. 

Such definitions tberefnre of miracles, however siie- 
cious in discourse and theory, fail ws when we come to 
use, and an application of them in particular rases. 
1701 -ii. 
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" These thoughts concerning miracles, were occa-i 
" sioned by my reading Mr. Fleetwood's Essay on| 
** Miracles, and the letter writ to him on that subject.] 
** The one of them defining a miracle to be an extra- ' 
" ordinary operation performable by God alone : and 
" the other writing of miracles without any definition of 
*' a miracle at all." 

J. LOCKE. 
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ANTHONY First Earl of Shaftesbuky. 



TO WHICH ASE ADDED, 

Tlirce Lr.TTERS writ by the Earl of Shaftesbiry whi 
Prisoner in the Tuwer ; one to King Charles II, an- 
other to the Duke of York, a Third to a noble Lord 
found with Mr. Locke's Memoihs, &;c. 



Bf.ino at Oxford in the beginning of the civil war 
(for he was on that side as long as he Iiad any hopes to 
serve his country there) he was brought one day to 
King Charles I, by the lord Falkland, his friend, then 
sea-etary of state, and presented to him as having 
something to offer to his majesty worth his consideration. 
At this audience he told the king that he thought he 
could put an end to the war if his majesty pleased, and 
would assist him in it. The King answered, that he 
was a very young man for so great an undertaking. 
Sir, replied he, that will not be the worse for your affairs, 
provided I do the business; whereupon the king show- 
ing a willingness to hear him, lie discoursed to him to 
this purpose : 
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The gentlemen and men of estates, who first engaged 
tin this war, seeing now jifter a year or two that it seems 
to be no nearer tlte end than it was at first, and begin- 
^ning to he weary of it, I am very well satisfied wonid 
[lie glad to be at quiet at home again, if they could be 
I assured of a redress of their grievances, and have their 
j rights and liberties secured to them. This I am satis- 
jfiedis the present temper generally through all England, 
and particularly in those parts where my estate and 
[concerns lie; if therefore your majesty will empower 
[me to treat with the parliament garrisons to grant them 
a fuU and general pardon, with an assurance that a ge- 
neral amnesty (arms being laid down on both sides) 
I should re-instate all tilings in the same posture they 
; were before the war, and then a free parliament should 
; do what more remained to be done for the settlement of 
I the nation : — 

That he would begin and try the experiment first in 
[his own country ; and doubted not but the good success 
[he should have there would open him the gates of other 
'adjoining gairisons, bnnging them the news of peace 
land security in laying down their arms. 

Being furnished with full poiver accoi-ding to ids de- 
sire, away he goes to Dorchester, where he managed a 
treaty with the garrisons of Pool, Weymouth, l-)or- 
' Chester, and others; and was so successful in it, that 
tone of them was actually put into his hands, as the 
' others were to have been some few days after. . 
But prince Maurice, who commanded some ^^^^"^ """ 
I of the king's forces, being with his army 
'then in those parts, no sooner heard that the town was 
sun-cndered, but he presently marched into it, and gave 
the pillage of It to his soldiers. Tliis sir A, saw with 
the utmost displeasure, and could not forbear to express 
his resentments to the priuce ; so that there passed some 
pretty hot words between them ; but the violence waa 
committed, and thereby his design broken. All that he 
could do was, that ho sent to the other garrisons, he 
was in treaty with, to stand upon their guards for that 
he could not secure his articles to them ; and so this 
design proved al>ortive and died in silence. 
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This project of his for puctinj;- an end to a civil war, 
which liad sufficiently haiussed the kingdom, and no-! 
Ixxly could tell what fatfil cDri«.>c|uetice:j it might have,' 
being thus frustrated, it wus not long' before his active' 
thoughts, always intent upon saving his country, (thef 
good of that being that hy which he steered his coun*.- 
sols and actions through the whole course of his life,) it", 
was not long before he set his head upon Iraming an- 
other design of the same purpose. The first proJ!?ct of it 
took its rise in a debate between him and seijeant Foun-' 
tain, in an inn at Hungerford, where tliey accidentally 
met: and both disliking the continuance of the war, 
and deploring the niin it threatened, it was started be- 
tween them, that the counties all througli England 
should arm and endeavour to suppress the armies on 
both sides. This proposal, which in one night's debate,' 
looked more like a well-meant wish than a formed' 
design, he afterwai^ds considered more at leisure, framed 
and fasliioTied into a well-ordered and practical con- 
trivance, and never left working in it till he had brought 
most of the sober and well-intentioned gentlemen of 
buth sides all through England into It. This was that 
which gave rise to that third sort of army, which of a 
sudden started up in several parts of Kngland, with so 
much tcrrour to the armies both of king and parlia-* 
ment ; and had not some of those who had engaged in- 
it, and had undeituken to rise at the time appointed,- 
Chi\inicn faili-'d, the clubmen, for so they were called, 
had been strong enough to carry their pointy 
which was to make both sides lay down their arms, and 
if they would nut do it, to force them to it ; to declare 
for a general amnesty ; to have the Lheu parliament dis- 
solved, and to have a new one called for redressing the 
grievances, and settling the nation. This undertaking 
was not a romantic fancy, but had very promisingf 
grounds of success ; for the yeomanry and body of thq 
people had suflered already very much by the war ; and 
the gentry and men of estates had abated much of 
their fierceness, and wished to return to their former 
ease, security, and plenty ; especially perceiving that 
the game, particularly on tlie king's side, began to 
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played out of their hands, and that it was the soldiers of 
fortune who were be&t looked upon at coui't, and liud 
the commands and power put in their hands. 

He had been for some time before in Doi-sctshire, 
forming^ and combining the parts of this great machine, 
till at length he got it to begin to move. But those, 
uho had been forward to enter into the desig^n, not 
being so vigorous and resolute, when the time was to 
ap]}ear and act ; and the convt, who had learnt or 
suspected tfiat it had its rise and life from him, having 
so strict an eye upon him that he could not maintaiu 
correspondence with distant countries, and animate the 
several parts as it was necessary, before it was his time 
to stir ; he received a very civil and more than ordi- 
nary letter from the king to come to him at Oxford : 
but be wanted not friends there to inform him of the 
danger it would be to him to appear there, and to con- 
firm hira in tlie suspicion that the king's letter put him 
in, that there was something else meant bitu, and not 
so much kindness as fhat expressed. Besides, the lord 
Goring, wlio lay with an army in those parts, bad orders 
from court to seize him, and had civilly sent him word, 
that be would come such a day and dine with him. All 
this together made him see that he could be no longer 
safe at home, nor in the king's tjuai'ters ; he therefom 
went, whither he was driven, into the parliament 
quarters; and took shelter in Portsmouth, Thus, for 
endeavouring to save his king and country, he was 
banished from the side he had chosen. And the court, 
that was then in high hopes of nothing less than 
peifect conquest, and being mastera of all, had a gi-eat 
aversion to inodei*ate counsels, and to those of the 
nobility and gentry of their party, who were authors 
or favourers of any such proposals as might bring 
things to a composition. Such well-wishers to their 
country, though they had siK_'nt much, and ventured all 
OD the king's side, when they appeaird for any other 
eod of the war but dint of arms, and a total reduction 
of the parliament by force, were counted enemies ; and 
any contrivance carried on to that end was hiterpretcd 
treason. > 
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A person of iiis consideration, thus rejected and cast 
off by the king, and taking sanctnnty with them^ was 
received by the parliament with open arms; and thougtt 
he came in from the other side, and put himself into 
their hands without any terms; yet there were those 
among them that so well knew his woitl), and what 
value they ought to put upon it, thnt he was soon after 
offered considerable employments under them, and was 
actually trusted with command without so much as ever 
being questioned concerning what he knew of persons 
or counsels on the other side, where they knew that hia 
great penetration and forward mind would not let him 
live in ignorance among the great men, who were most 
of them his friends, and all his acquaintance. 

But though he was not suffered to stay among those 
with whom he had embarked, and had Uved in coti6- 
deuce witli, and was forced to go over to the jmrlia- 
ment, he carried thither htmsclf only, and nothing of 
any body's else; he left them and all tlieir concerns, 
actions, purposes, counsels, perfectly behind him ; and 
nobody of the king's side could complain of him after 
the day he went from his house, where he could be no 
longer safe, that he had any memory of what he had 
known when one of them. 

This forgetfulnessj so becoming a gentleman, and a 
man of honour, he had established so firmly in his own 
mind, that his resolution to persist in it was like after- 
wards to cost him no little trouble. Mr. Denial HoUis 
(afterwards the lord Holits) had been one of the com- 
missioners employed by the parliament in the treaty at 
Uxbridge ; he had there had some seci-ct and separate 
transactions with the king; this could not be kept so 
secret, but that it got some vent, and some of the par- 
liament had some notice of it. Mr. Ilollis being after- 
wards attacked in parliament by a contrary party, there 
wanted nothing jiurfectly to ruin him, but some witness 
to give credit to such an accusation against him. Sir 
A. Ashloy Cooper they thought fit for their purpose ; 
they doubted not but lie knew enough of it; and they 
f-inade sure that he would not fail to embrace such a fair 
and unsought-for opportunity of ruining Mr. HoUis, 
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who had been long^ his enemy upon a family quarrel, 
which he had carried so far, as, by his power in the 
house, to hinder him from sitting in the parliament, 
upon a fair election for that parliament. Upon this 
pre.snmption he was summoned to the house ; and being 
called in, was there asked, whether when he was at 
Oxford he knew not, or had not heard something' con- 
cerning' Mr. Hollis's secret transaction with the king- at 
the treaty at Uxbridge. To this question he told them 
he could answer nothing al all ; for though, possibly, 
what he had to aay would be to the clearing of Mr. 
HoUis ; yet he could not allow himself to say any thinj^ 
in the case* since, whatever answer he made, it would 
be a confession that, if he had known any thing to the 
disadvantage of Mr. ITollis, he would have taken that 
dishonourable way of doing him a prejudice, and wreak 
his revenge on a man that was his enemy. 

Those who had brought him there pressed him 
mightily to declare, but in vain, though threats were 
added of sending him to the Tower. He persistiae" 
obstinately silent, was bid to withdraw; and those who 
had depended upon his discovery being defeated, and 
consequently very much displeased, moved warmly for 
his commitment ; of which he, waiting in the lobby, 
having notice, unmoved expected his doom, though 
several of his friends coming out, were earnest with 
him to satisfy the house ; but he kept firm to his reso- 
lution, and found friends enough among the great men 
of the party that opposed Mr. Hollis to bring him off ; 
wlio very much applauded the generosity of his carriage, 
and showed that action so much to deserve the com- 
mendation, rather than the censure of that assembly^ 
that the angry juen were ashamed to insist farllier on 
it, and so dropt the debate. 

Some days after Mr. Hollis came to liis lodging, and 
having, in terms of great acknowledgment and esteem, 
expressed his thanks for his late liehaviour in the house, 
with i-espect to him ; he replied, that he pretended not 
thereby to merit any thing of him, or to lay an obli- 
gation o» him ; that what he had done was not ont of 
any consideration of faimj but what was due to himself, 
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and he should equally have doiio, hud any other man 
been concerned in it ; and therefore he was perfectly as 
much at liberty as Ijefnre to live with him as he pleased. 
But with all that he was not so ijs^iioraut of Mr. tlollis's 
worth, nor knew so Httle liow to put a just value on 
his friendship, as not to receive it as a very great and 
sensible favour, if he thought him a ^jerson worthy on 
whom to bestow it. Mr. Hollis, not less taken with his 
discourse than what had occasioned it, gave him fresh 
and repeated assurances of his sincere and hearty 
friendship, which wore received with suitable expres- 
sions. And thus an old quarrel between two men of 
hig-h spirits and great estates, neighbours in the same 
county, ended in a sound and firm friendship, which 
lasted as long as they lived. 

This passage bnngs to my mind whnt 1 rcmcml>cr to 
have often heard him say concerning a man's obligation 
to silence, in regard of discourse made to him or in bis 
presence : that it was not enough to keep close and 
tincommunicated what had been committed to him m ith 
that caution, but there was a general and tacit trust in 
conversation, whereby a man was obliged not to report 
again any thing that might be any way to the speaker's 
prejudice, though no intimation had bten given uf a 
desire not to have spoken it again. 

He was wont to say, that wisdom lay in the heart, 
and not in the head ; and that it was not the want of 
knowledge, but the pervereeness of the will that filled 
men's actions with folly, and their lives with disorder. 

That there were in every one, two men, the wise end 
the fooUsh, and that each of them must l;e allowed his 
turn. If you would have the wise, the grave, and the 
serious, always to rule and liave the sway, the fool 
would grow so peevish and troublesome, that he would 
put the wise man out of order, and make him fit for 
nothing : he must have his times of being let loose to 
follow his fancies, and play his gambols, if you would 
have your business go on smoothly. 't 

I have heard him also say, that he desired no more 
of any man but that he would talk : if he would but 
talk, said he, let him talk as he pleases. And indeed 
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I never knew any one penetrate so quick into men' 
breasts, and from a small opening survey thnt dark ca- 
binet, as he would, lie would understand men's true 
errand as soon as they had opened their mouths, and 
b^un their story in appearance to another purpose. 

Sir Richard Onslow and he were invited by Sir J. D. 
to dine with him at Chelsea, and desired to come early, 
because be had an affair of concernment to communi- 
cate to them. They came at tlit.' time, and being sat, 
he told them lie had made choice oF them both for their 
known abilities, and particular friendship to him, for 
Uieir advice in a matter of the greatest moment to him 
that could be. He had, he said, been a widower for 
many years, and begun to wont somel)0dy that might 
ease him of the trouble of bouse-keepinfr, and take 
some care of him under the growin^^ infirmities of old 
age ; and to that purpose had pitched upon a womau 
very well known to him by the experience of many 
years, in fine, his house-keeper. These gentlemen, 
who were not strangers to his family, and knew the 
woman very well, and were besides very great friends 
to his son and daughter, grown up, and both fit for 
marriage, to whom thoy thought this would be a very 
prejudicial match, were both in their minds oi>posite to 
it ; and to that purpose sir Richard Onslow liegan the 
discourse; wherein, when he came to that part, ho was 
entering upon the description of the woman, and going 
to set her out in her own colours, which were such as 
could not have pleased any man in bis wife. Sir 
Antlmny seeing whither he was going, to pi-event any 
miscliief, begged leave to interrupt him, by asking sir J. 
a question, which in slim-t was this, " %vhctbcr he were 
" not already married ? " Sir J. after a little demur, 
answej-ed, " Yes truly, ho was married the day Iiefore." 
Well then, replic-d sir Anthony, there is no moiv need 
of our advice ; pray let us have the honour to see my 
lady and wish her joy, and so to dinner. As they were 
returning to London in their coach, 1 am obliged to 
yon, said sir Richard, for preventing my running into 
a discourse which could never have been forgiven me. 
if I bad spoke out what 1 was going to say. Hut as for 
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sir J. he, methinks, ought to cut your throat for your 
ckil question. How couW it possibly enter into yo 
head to ask a mau^ who had solemnly inv-itcd us on pu 
pose to have our advice about a marriage he intended, 
had gravely proposed the woman to us, and suffei'ed 
seriously to enter into the debate, " whether he wei^' 
" already mamed or no?" The man, and the manner, 
replied sir Anthony, gave nie a suspicion that, havin 
done a foolish tiling, he was destious to cover himsel 
with the authority of our advice. I thoujLfht it {^ood 
be sure before you went any faither, and you see wh 
came of it. This afforded them entertainment till the 
came to town, and so they parted. 

Soun after the restoration of king Charles 11, the earl 
of Southampton and he having dined together at th 
cliancellor's, as they were i-etuining home, he said t 
my lord Southampton, " Yonder Mrs. Ann Hyde (fo 
" so, as I remember, he styled her) is certainly marrie 
" to one of the brothers." The earl, who was a frien 
to the chancellor, treated this as a chim«*ra, and ask 
him how so wild a fancy could get into his head. Assu 
yourself, sir, replied he, it is so. A concealed respec 
however, suppressed, showed itself so plainly in th 
looks, voice, and manner, wherewith her mother carved 
to her, or offered her of every dish, that it is impossihle 
but it must be so. iVIy lord S. who thought it a ground 
less conceit tlieri, was not lon^' after convincctl by the 
duke of York's owning; of her, that lord Ashley was no 
bad guesser. 

1 shall give one instance more of his great sagacity 
wherein it proved of great use to him in a case o 
mighty consequence. Having reason to apprehend 
what tyraimy the usurpation of the government by the 
officers of the army, under the title of the committed 
of safety, mig'ht end in ; lie thought the fn-st step to 
settlement was the breaking of them, whicli could not 
be done with any pretence of authority, but that of the 
long parliament. Meeting therefore secretly with sir 
Arthur Haselrig, and some others of the members, they 
gave commissions in the name of the parliament to be 
majorS'geuerals, one of the forces about London, ati- 
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other of the west, &c. and this when thoy had not one 
soldier. Nay, he often would tell it Uiugiiing', that 
when lie had his commission his g^roat cai'e was where 
to hide it. liefore this he had seemed Portitniouth ; 
for the governoi' of it, colonel Metham, being his old 
acquaintance and friend, he asked him one day, meet- 
ing him by chance in Westmiiistei-hall, whether he 
would put Portsmouth into his hands if he should 
happen to have an occasion for it ? Metham promised 
it should lje at his devotion. These transactions, thou«-li 
no part of them were known in particular, yet causing 
some remote preparations, alarmed Walling-ford-house, 
whore the committee of safety sat, and made them so 
attentive to all actions and discoveries that might give 
them any light, that at last they were fully persuaded 
there was something a brewing against thent, and that 
matter for commotions in several parts was gathering. 
They knew the vignur and activity of sir A. Ashley, and 
liow well he stood affctrtionated to them, and therefore 
suspected that he was at the bottom of the matter. To 
find what they conk), and secure the man they most 
appreliended, he was sent fur to Walhngfnrd-house, 
where Fleetwood examined him according to the suspi- 
cions he had of liLui ; that he was laying designs in the 
west against them, and was working the people to an 
inmn'ection that he intended to head there. He told 
them he knew no obligation he was under to give them 
an account of his actions, nor to make them any pro- 
mises ; hut to show them how ill grounded their suspi- 
cions were, he promised that he would not go out of 
town without coming first and giving him an account 
of it. Fleetwood knowing his word might be relied 
OD, satisfied with the promise he had made, let him go 
upon his parole. That which deceived them in the 
case, was, that knowing his estate and interest lay in the 
H'est, they presumed, that that was bis post, and there 
certainly, if any stir was, he would appear, since there 
lay his great strength, and they had nobody else iu 
view who could supply his room, and manage t!iat part. 
But they were mistaken : Haselrig, upon the knowUrdge 
that they should have Portsmouth, forwanliy look that 
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prnvince; and lie, who had histruraents at work in tlie 
nrmy quartered in and about I^ondon, and knew that 
must be the place of most huwness and management, and! 
where the turn of affairs would be, had chosen that. 

Lnmljeit, who was one of the rulci-s at WalUngford- 
house, happened to I>e away when he was there, and 
came not in till he was gone : when they told him that 
sir A. Ashley hnd been there, and what had passed, he 
hiamcd Fleetwood for letting him go, and told hini 
they should hare secured him, for that certainly there 
was something in it that they were dcceired in, and 
they should not have purtcd so easily with so busy and 
dangerous a man as he was. Lambert was of a quicker 
sight, and a deeper reach than Fleetwood, and the rest 
of that gang ; and knowing of what moment it was to 
their security to fnistrate the contrivances of that work- 
ing and able liead, was rejsolved, if possibly he could^ to' I 
get him into his clutches. 

Sir A. A. coming home to his house in street 

in Covent-Garden one evening, found a man knocking 
at his door. He asked his business ; the man answered, 
it was with him, and fell a discoursing with him. Sir 
A. A. heard him out, and gave him such an answer as 
he thought i)roiiei*, and so they parted ; the stranger out 
of the entry whore they stood into the street, and sir 
A. A. along the entry into the house : but guessing by 
the story the other told him. that the business was but 
a pretence, and that his real errand he came about was 
something else ; when he parted from the fellow he went 
inwards, as if he intended to go into the house ; but aS 
soon as the fellow was gone, turned short, and went ou^ 
and went to his barher's, which was but just by; where 
he was no sooner got in. and got up stall's into a cham- 
ber, but his door was beset with musketeers, and the oflBcer 
went in too with others to seize him : but not fiudiug 
him, they searched every corner and cranny of the house 
ddigently, the officer declaring he was sure he was in the 
house, for he had left him there jus,t now ; as was true, 
for he had gone no farther than the comer of the Half- 
moon tavern, wliich was Just by, to fetch a file of sol- 
diers that he had led there in the Strand out of sight. 
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whilst he went to discover whether the gentleman he 
cought were u-ithin or no ; where doubting not to find 
him safely lodged, he returned with his myrmidons to 
liis Iiouse, sure, as he thouglit, of his prey; but sir A. A. 
£afv through liis made story, and gave him tlic slip. 
After this he vras fain to get out of tlic way and conceal 
himself under a disguise ; but he hid himself not lazily 
tin a hole; he made war upon them at Wallingford- 
bouse, iueo^'^ito as he was, and made them feel bini) 
tiiough he kept out of sight. *********** 
♦ • * * Several companies of their soldiers drew up in 
Lincoln's-inn-fields without their ofiiccrs, and there 
j)ut themselves under the command of such officers as 
'lie appointed them. The eitj began to rouse itself^ 
and to sliow manifest signs of little regard to Walling- 
ford-liouse ; and he never left working till he had raised 
R spirit and strength enough to declare openly for the 
old parhamcnt, as the only legal authority then in i*ing- 
land, which had any pretence to claim and take on 
them the government. For Portsmouth being put into 
the hands of sir Arthur Ilasclrig, and the city showing 
their inclination ; the counties readily took it, and by 
[their concun-ent weight re-instated the excluded mem- 
[Urrs in their former admunstration. This was the first 
t«peu step he made towards wresting the civil power 
lout of the hands of the araiy; who, having thought 
Kichai'd, Oliver's son, unworthy of it, had taken it to 
themselves, executed by a conmnttee of their own ofti- 
Cfrs» where Lambert, who had the chief command and 
h influence in the aimy, had placed it, till he had modelled 
things among them, so as might m:ikc way for his taking 
the sole adminLstration into his own hands; but sir A. 
A. found a way to strip him of that as soon as the par- 
liament was restored. 

The first thing be did was to get from them a com- 
mission to himself, and two or three more of the most 
weighty and popular members of tlic house, to have 
the power of general of all the forces in England, 
which they were to execute jointly. This was no 
sooner done but he got them togetlier, where he had 
provided abundance of derkr, who weje immediately 
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set to work to transcribe a gi^at many copies of the 
form of a letter, wlierein they reciting, that it pleased 
God to restore the parliament to the exerdse of their 
power, and that the parliament had given to them a 
commission to command the army, they therefore com- 
manded him (viz. the officer to whom the letter was 
directed) immediately with his troop, company, or 1*0- 
gimcnt, as it happened, to march to N. These letters 
were directed to the chief officer of any part of the army 
who had their quarters together in any part of England. 
These letters were dispatched away hy particular mes- 
sengers that verj* nigJit, and coming to the several 
officers so peremptorily to march immediately, they 
had not time to assemble and debate among themselves 
what to do ; and having no other intelligence bnt that 
the parliament was restored, aiid that the city and 
Portsmouth, and other parts of England, had declared 
for them : the officers durst not disobey, but all, ac- 
cording to their several orders, marched sonte one way, 
and some another; so that this army, which was tlm 
great strenglh of the gentlemen of Walliiigford-house» 
was hy this means quite scattered, and rendered per- 
fectly useless to the committee of safety, who weixj 
hereby perfectly reduced under the powei" of the parlia- 
ment, as so many disarmed men to be disjiosed of us 
they thought fit. 

It is known, that, whilst the long parliament re- 
mained iiilire, Mr. Denzil HoElis was the man of the 
greatest sway in it, and might have continued it on, if 
he would have followed sir A. A.'s advice. But he was 
a haughty stiff man, and so by straining it a little too 
ninch lost all. 

From the time of their reconcilement ahTndy men- 
tioned, they had been very hearty friends; it hajipcned 
one morning that sir A. A. calling ujHjn Mr. Uollis in 
his way to the house, as he often did ; he found him H 
in a great heat against Cromwell, who had then the " 
command of the army, and a great interest in it. The 
provocation may be read at large in the pamphlets of fl 
that time, for which Mr. Uollis was resolved, be said, ^ 
to briiig him to piuiitihment. Sir A. A, dissuaded him 
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all be could fi'om any such attempt, showing him t)ie 
jdanger of it, and told him it would be sufficient to re- 
move him out of the way, hy sendinjj him with a com- 
mand into Ireland. This Cromwell, as things stood, 
would he glnd to accept ; hut this would not satisfy 
Mr. Flollis. When he came to the house the matter 
was hriMitjIit into debate, and it was moved, that C'rom- 
reU, and those guilty with him, should be punished. 
^mmwt'll. who was in the house, no sooner heard this, 
bnt he stole otit, took iiorse, imd rode immediately to 
[the army, which, as 1 rememk-r, was at Triplow- 
i heath ; there he acquainted them what the preshyterion 
'pai-ty was a doing in the house, and made such use of 
it to them, that they, who were before in the power 
of the parliament, now united together under Crom- 
'well, who immediately led them away to London, 
giving out menaces against Hollis and his party as they 
marched, who with Stapteton and some others werefahi 
to fly; and thereby the iiidepeudent party becoming 
the stronger, they, as tliey called it, purged the house, 
and ttn-ned out all the jtresbyteriau party. Cromwell, 
some time after, meeting sir A. A. told liini. I am be- 
holden to you for your kindness to nte; for you, 1 hear, 
were fur letting me go witliout punishment; but your 
friend, God be thanked, was not wise enough to take 
yonr advice. 

Monk, after the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the 
removal of Kidiard, marching with the army he had 
with him into England, gave fair promises all along in 
his way to London to the Rump that were then sitting, 
wlio hafi sent commissioners to him that accompanied 
him. When he was come to town, though Ije had pra- 
niised fair to the lUiinp and commonwealth parly nn 
one liand, and gave hopes to the rtiyalists on the other; 
yet at last agreed with the J'rench ambassador to take 
the government on himself, by whom he had promise 
from Mazcrine of assistance from France to support 
him in his undeilaklng. This bargain was struck up 
hctwcen ihein late at night, but not so secretly but that 
his wife, who had [wsted herself conveniently behind 
the hangings, whei-e she could heat all that passed, 
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finding' what was resulvctl, sent ber brothel' Claries 
away immediately with notice of it to sir A. A. Hha 
tt'as zealous fur the restoration of the king', and had 
thci'etbrc promised sir A. to watch her hushaiid, and in 
form him ironi time to time how matters went. Upi 
this notice sir A. caused the counsel of state, whereo: 
Jie was one, to he summoned; and when they wen 
met, he desired tlic clerks might withdraw, he having, 
matter of g;i*ent importance to contmnnicatc to them. 
The doors of tlic council-chamber being locked, and 
the keys laid upon the table, he began to charge Monk, 
not in a direct and open accusation, but in obscure in- 
timations, and doubtful expressions, ffivin«^ ground o: 
suspicion, that he was playing false with them, and not 
iloinii' as he promised. This he did so skilfully and in- 
Iclii^ibly to Monk, that he i)erceivcd he was disctj- 
vered, and theivfbre in his answer to him fumbled an 
seemed out of order; so that the rest of tlie council, 
perceived there was soniethinij in it, though they kne\^, 
uot what the matter was; and the general at la 
averring that what had been sujsi'gested was upon ground- 
less suspicions, and that he was true to his principles, 
and stood firm to what he had prnlessed to them, and had 
no secret designs that ought to disturb them, and that. 
he was ready to give thcni all manner of satisfaction j 
whereupon sir A. A. closing with him, and making a 
farther use of what he liad said than be intended: lor 
he meant no more tlmn so far as to get away from them , 
upon this assurance which hegavethem. But sir A.A.M 
told him, that if he was sincere in what he hnd said, he 
might presently remove all scruples, if he would take ^ 
away their commissions from such and such officers in hisfl 
army, and give them to those whom he named; and that 
presently bclbrc he went out of the room. ]\lonk was in _ 
himself no quick man; he was guilty alone among a com-^ 
pany of men wliotn he knew not what they wotdd do with 
him; for they all struck in with sir A. A. and plainly — 
perceived tliat Monk h.iiL designed sonie foul play, lilfl 
tJiL-ao fatruits being thus close pressed, and knowing not 
bow els'j to extricate himself, be consented to what was 
proposed; and so immediately, before he stirred, a great 
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part of the commissions of his officers were changed ; 
and sir Edward Harley, amongst the resU who was a 
member of the council, and there present, was made 
governor of Dunkirk in the room of sir William I-iOck- 
hart, and was sent away immediately to take possession 
of it. By which means the army ceased to be at JNIonk's 
devotion, and was put into hands that would not serve 
him in Ihe design he had undertaken. The French am- 
bassador, who had tlic nisjht l>efore sent away an ex- 
press to Mazarine, positively to assure liim that things 
went hei'e as he desired, and that Monk waa fixed by 
him in hrs resolution to take on himself the government, 
was not a Jittle astonished the next day to find things 
taking another turn ; and indeed this so much disgraced 
him in the French court, that he "was presently called 
home, and soon after broke his heart. 

This was that which gave the great turn to the resto- 
ration of king Charles II, whereof sir A. had laid the 
plan in his head a loii^g lime before, and canied it on» 
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Vitffi publicia commodis impensar menioriam & laudes, 

Stante libertate, nunquam obliterabit 

Tempiis edax, nee edaciur Invidia. 

Sei'vo pecori inutilia, invisa magna exempla. 
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Memoirs of the Life 



THREE LETTERS writ by the E. of Shakiesuuhv 
whilst Prisoner in the Tower : one to K. Chai-les II, 
another to the D. of York, a tliu'cl to a Noble Lord : 
found wiLh Mv. Locke's Memouis jelatin^ to the 
Life of Anthony, First Earl of Shallt-sbury. 



To King Charles IL 



SIR, 



The Almighty God, the Kingof kings, |iennitted Job 
to dispute with him, and to nrdpr hid cause before liim ; 
j|-ive nie leave therefore, grt'al sir, to hiy my case liefore 
yoiir majesty, and to plead not only my innocence but 
my merits towards yotir majesty ; for " my integrity 
" will I hold fast, and will not let it go ; my heart shall 
" not reproach me so long as I live." 

I had the honour to have a ))rincipal hand in your 
restoration ; neither did I act in it, hut on a principle ol' 
piety and honour: I never betrayed {as yonr majesty 
knows) the party or councils I was of I kept no cor- 
respondence with, nor I made no secret addresses to 
your majesty ; neither did I endeavour to obtain any 
private terms or articles for myself, or rewartl for what 
I had or should do. In whatever I did toward the 
service of your majesty, I was solely acted by the sense 
of that duty I owed to God, the English nation, and 
your majestv's just right and title. I saw the hand of 
Providence that had led us through various forms of 
government, and liad given power into the hands of 
several sorts of men, but he had given none of them a 
heart to use it as they should ; they all fell to the prey, 
sought not the good or settlement of the nation, endea- 
voured only the enlargement and continuance of their 
own authority, and j^rasjied at those very powers they 
had complained of so much, and for which sn bloody 
and so ffital a war had been raised and continut'd in the 
bowels of the nation. I observed the leaders of th^ 
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great parties of religion, both laity and clergy, ready 
and forward to deliver iip the rights and liberties of the 
people, and to introduce an absolute dnminion ; so that 
tyranny might be established in the hands of those that 
favoured their way, and with whom they might have 
hopes to divide the present spoil, having no eye to 
|)osterity, or thought of future things. One of the last 
scenes of this confusion was general Lambert's seizing 
of the government in a morning by force of arms, turn- 
ing out the parliament and iFieir council of state, and 
in their room erecting a committee of safety. The 
news of this gives a great surprize to general Monk, 
who commanded the army in Scotland.* * 



» « « » « 




TotheD. ofVonK. 



SIR, 



I HUMBLY confess I never thought my person or 
my principles acceptable to your royal highness ; but at 
that juncture of time and occasion when 1 was com- 
mitted, I had no reason to expect you should be my 
severe enemy. Keputation Is the greatest concern of 
great dealers in the world; great princes are the greatest 
dealers ; no reputation more their interest than to be 
thought merciful, relievers of the distressed, and niain- 
tainers of the ancient laws and rights of their country. 
This I ever wish may attend your royal highness, and 
that 1 may be one instance of it. 



To the Lord 



My Loi-d, 

I HAD prepared this ^m' your meeting in TVccmberj 
but that being adjnuined to the ^d of April, an age 
to an o\A in6rm ntan, especially shut up in n winter's 
prison ; forgive ntc if I say you owe yourself and your 
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posterity^ as well as me, tiie endeavouring to reoiove so 
severe a precedent on one of your members ; such 4s I 
may truly say is the first of the kind, and I pray heartily 
may be the last Your intercession to his mEyesty* if it 
be general, is not like to be refused ; if you are single, 
yet you have done honourably, and what I ^ould have 
4oiie for ypu. 



SOME 



FAMILIAR LETTERS 



BRTWBEN 



Mr. LOCKE, 



AND 



SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 



TO THK 



R E A D E R. 



The foUowinfi; letters, offered to your perusal, are the 
genuine productions of those gentlemen, to whom they 
are attributetl. 

They contain not only such civil and polite conversa- 
tion, as friendship produces among men of parts, learn- 
ing;, and candour; but several matters relatin|^ to lite- 
rature, and more particularly to Mr. Locke's notions, 
in his " Essay cmicerning huniati understanding," and 
in some of his other works: and therefore I cannot 
doubt of your thanks foi- tlu* present I make you. For, 
though the curiosity of some, to see whatever drops from 
the pens of great men, and to inform themselves in 
their private characters, their tempers, dispositions, and 
manner of conversing with their friends, would per- 
haps have justified me, in publishing any letters of Mr. 
Locke's, and of his friends to him. that were not letters 
of mere business ; yet my regard to what I take to be 
the more general judgment of the pubHc, has determined 
me to publish such only, as have relation to this two- 
fold view, and shall determine me hereafter, if gentle- 
men, that have any letters of Mr. Locke's by them, 
tliink fit to communicate tbetn to me. 



FAMILIAR LEHERS, &c. 



Mr. LooKE to Mr. Molvnf.ux, 



SIR, 



London, July IC, 169S. 



I 



THOl'GH the extraordinary compliment you wei-e 
pleased to ni^ke me, in the epistle dedicatory*, easily 
persuaded me, fium whom that present was likely to 
come ; wJieii, at my coming to town, I found \'our 
book left for mc, Eiy Mr. Tonke, at my bookseller's ; 
yet my coiiS(;ionsiiess, Jitnv little I coultl deserve the 
one, or the other, from yon, made iiip i'cav some mistake, 
till intiniring of Mr. 'I'ooke liiniself, he assured me of 
the favour yon had dom; me. I will not pretend to re- 
turn you such thanks as I ought, till I can write such 
n I>ook as yours is. Only give me leave to say, that if 
my trifle could possibly Ih; nn occasion of vanity to nie, 
you have done most to make it so, since I couhl scarce 
forbear to applaud myself, upon such a testimony from 
one who so well understands dcmonstratiuii, did I not 



Bcfinv A Treatise of l)ii)iiCrit's, prtnlcdat I.oniton \G^H, wherein it 
tsaift, " that toni)iiecl(iWL'iiWL', fiini jrrwiteruilviiiirt'niriit in this pint 
" of pliil4ianj>]iy (vix. loj^i) thinj to thu iiRumpuniliiir Mr. LiH'kt-, whc», 
" in his Kii.>iiiy ofHiimiiii Lnilerstantliiiji', hut Ii rvctliiL'tJ inure rL-ti'ivetl 
" iiiistiikL'5, anil (lL'livcn:il uiuru jiiuftmnd ttullis, i*stubUiihi.-il on rxpt-- 
" riu'iue anil olistTviuiim, for tlie flivectimi nf duiii's uiiml in the imi- 
" liccutiim ul' kiKJwIwlp;, (which 1 think niuy he pwipei-ly turUK'd 
•* logit',} thuii nre to be mut with in all the volumes of the iinL-ieiilH. 
" thi ha« fleiirly overthnmn all tliUBc metaphysii'iJ whimsies, whit li 
" iiifectfd men's bmins with u fimv of niiulticw, whi.-n;by they leigiivil 
" 3L knowkdgi" where they hml luiiif , by uiiikinj; u iu>i»f with BuiiniL, 
" without cl*nir niwl ili'<<inrt sijenifii-ations." 

VOL. vrii. I! 
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see that Uiose who can lie extreme rigorous and exacts 
in the search of truth, can be as civil and as complai- 
sant in their dealing with those whom tlicy take to (le 
lovers of it. But this cannot keep me from being out 
of countenance at the receipt of such obligations, with- 
out the hopes of making such returns as I ought. In- 
stead of that, give me leave to do what is next to it, and 
let you see tliat I am nnt sorry I am obliged to you. 
The bearei' hereof, Dr. Sibelius, is a friend of mine, 
who conies to Dublin with a des^ign to settle there, and 
I beg your assistance of him, in what lies in your way, 
I shall take it as a favour done to me. And methioks 
I have reason now to expect it of you, since you have 
done mc more than once, very great ones, when I had 
no reason to expect any at all. Sir, you have made 
great advances of friendships towards nie, and you see 
they are not lost upon me. I am very sensible of Ihemj 
and would make such an use of them as might assure 
you I should take it for a now favour, if you would 
afford mo an occasion wherein I might, by any service^ 
tell you how much I am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble, and most obliged servant, 

.loHN Locke, 

1 had the honour to know one of your name at Ley- 
den about seven or eight years since. If be be any re- 
lation of youj's and now in Dublin, I beg the favour ofj 
yon to present my humble service to hitn. 



Mr. MOLYNETTX to Mr. Locke. 



UPON the arrival of our lord lieutenant in this place' 
(which was on the 25tli instant) I had the favour of a 
letter from you by the hands of Dr. BiheUus. 1 can- 
not easily tell you how grateful it was to me, having, 
the highest esteem for him that sent it, from tlie fa-st 
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moment that I was so happy as to see nny of his writ- 
ings ; «nd therefore it was, thnt I was so ambitious of 
tnakiiig a friendship with you, by presenting you one 
of my trifles, wKich I ordered my bookseller to lay before 
you, under this character, " as a mean testimony of the 
" great i-espect I had for the author of tlic Essay of 
*' Human Understanding." And since 1 find, by youre 
to me, that my ambition is not fallen short of its de- 
sign ; but that yoti are pleased to encourage me, by 
assuring me that I have made ^rcat advances of friend- 
ship towards yoti ; give me leave to embrace the favour 
with all joy imaginable. And that you may judge of 
sincerity by my open heart, I will plainly confess to 
jrou, that I have not in my life read any book with 
tnore satisfaction than your essay ; insomuch, that a 
repeated penisal of it is still more pleasant to me. 

And I have endeavoured, with g^reat success, to re- 
commend it to the consideration of the ingenious, in 
this place. Dr. King. htsho[» of Derry, when he read 
it, made some slight remarks on the foremost parts of 
the book ; hut his business would not permit him to go 
through it all. What he did, rough as it was, he gave 
to me, and they are at your commands, when you 
please. 

One thing I must needs insist on to you, which is, 
that you would think of obliging the world with " A 
" Treatise of Morals," drawn up according to the 
^Hhints you frequently give in your essa}', of being de- 
^Htnonstral)le according to the mathematical method. 
^BjThis is most certainly tnje. But then the task must be 
^Hbndcrtaken, only by so clear and distinct a thinker as 
^^Qou arc. 'I'his were an attempt worthy your consldern- 
^^pdti. And there is nothing I shotdd more ardently 
Irish for than to sec it. And therefore, good sir, let me 
beg of you to turn your thoughts this way; and if so 
young a friendship as mine have any force, let me jife- 
vail upon you. 

l7pon my reading your essay, I was so taken with it, 
thnt when f was in liOndoii, in Augnst I69O. I made 
Inquiry amongst some of my learned friends fcrr any 
Other of your writings, if perhaps tlier knew an^ \ ^ 
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was recommended, by some, to " Two Discourses coi 
" cerning' Government," und a little " Treatise coi 
" cerning Tolcratir>n." There is neither of them carries' 
your name; and 1 will not venture to ask you, whether 
tliey are yours or nut? This only 1 think, no name 
need be ashamed of either. J 

Dr. Sibelius, I find, is your friend, and therefore I* 
assure him of all service I can possibly do him. I will 
make it my business to ^et him acquaintance in tin 
place ; and I dare jiromise him some of the best. 

The inclosed from my brother will tell you that 
was your acquaintance in Leyden. f myself have been 
there, anno iGS.'j, but had not the good fortune of 
being known to you. But from this time I shall reckon 
myself happy in your friendship, and shall ever sul 
scribe myself, 

Your most aflectionaie, and most obliged 

humble servant, 

Wn.i.. Moi.YXF.nc. 



hJi 



Mr. Locke to Mk. Molyneux. 



Sir, 



London, Sept. 20, 1<;92. 



THERE being nothing', that 1 think of so muc 
value, as the acquaintance and friendship of knowing 
and worthy men, you may easily guess how much [ 
find myself obliged, I will not say by the oUer, but by 
the gift you have made me, of yotirs. That which 
confirms me in the assurance of it, is the little pretence 
I have to it. For, know log myself, as I do, I cannot 
think so vainly of myself, as to imngine that you sliould 
make sucli overtures and expressnons of kindness to nte, 
for any other end, but merely as the pledges and exer 
cise of it. I return you therefore my thanks, as for thi 
greatest and most acceptable present you could have 
luadt: me ; and desire you to Ix'lieve, that since I 
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not hope that the returns, which I made you of mine, 

should be of any ^^at use to yoii, I shall endeavour to 
make it np, as well a? I can, with an high esteem, and 
perfect sincerity. You must, therefore, expect to have 
ntc live with you hereafter, with all the liberty and 
assurance of a settled friendship, for meetinf^ with 
hut few men in the world, whose acquaintance I find 
much reason to covet. I make more than ordinary 
haste into the familiarity of a rational in(|uirer after, 
anil lover of truth, whenever I can llglit on any such. 
There are beauties of the mind, as well as of the body, 
that take and prevail upon fir.st si^ht: and wherever I 
have met with this, I have readily surrcndei-ed myself, 
and have never yet been deceived in my expectation. 
AVonder not therefore, if, having; been thus wrought 
on, 1 begin to converse with you, with as much free- 
dom, as if we had begun our acquaintance when you 
were in Holland ; and desire your advice and assistance 
about a second edition of my Essay, the former being 
now dispersed. You have, I perceive, road it over so 
carefully more than once, that I know nobody I can 
more reasonably consult, about the mistakes and defects 
of it. And I expect a great deal more, from any ob- 
jections you shall make, who comprehend the wliole 
desig;n and compass of it, than from one who has read 
hut a part of it, or measures it upon a slight reading-, 
hy his own prejudices. You will find, by my epistle 
to the reader, that 1 wius not insensible of the fault I 
committed, by being ton long upon some points; and 
the repetitions, that by my way of writing of it, had got 
in, I let it pass with, but not without advice so to do, 
But now, that my notions are got into the world, and 
have in some measure bustled through the opposition 
and difficulty they were like to meet with from the re- 
ceived opinion, and that prepossession, which might 
hinder them from bcin^ understood upon a short pro- 
posal ; I ask yoit, whether it would not be better now to 
pare ofl', in a second edition, a great part of that which 
cannot but appear superfluous to an intelligent and 
attentive reader ? If you arc of that mind, I shall beg 
the favour of you to mark to mc those passages, which 
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you would tiiiiik fittest to be left out. If there be any 
tiling, whei-eiu you tliiiik mu mistaken, I beg you to 
(lea! (ix'L'ly with ine, that either I may dear it up to 
you, 01' refurin it in the iie^t edition. For 1 flatter my- 
seJt" that I iim so sinccix* a lover of truth, that it is very 
iiidiJitient to me, sa I am possessed of it, whether it be 
Iiy my own, or any other's discovery. For 1 count any 
parcel of this gold not the less to Ik* valued, nor not the 
less enriching, because I wrought it not out of the mine 
nnyself. I think every one ought to contribute to tlie 
common stock, and to have no other scruple, or shyness, 
aljout tlie receiving of truth, but tJiat lie be not imposed 
on, and take counterfeit, and what will not bear the 
touch, for genuine and real truth. I doubt not but, to 
one v[ your largt^uess of thought, tliat, in the reading 
of my book, yon miss sevcial things, that [lerhaps be- 
long to my »vul)jeet, and you would think belongs to 
the system : if, in this jjort too, you will communif:ate 
your thoughts, you will do nic a favour. I'or though I 
will not so far flatter myself as to undertake to fill up 
tiic gaps, wiiicii you may observe in it; yet it may be 
of use, where mine is at a stand, to suggest to others 
matter of farther contemplation. Tliis I often find, 
that what men by thinking had made clear to them- 
selves, they are apt to think, that upon the first sugges- 
tion it should be .so to othcr5. and so let it go, not suffi- 
ciently explained ; not considering what may be very 
clear to theiiistflves, may be very obscure to others. 
Your penetratirm and quickness hinders me from ex- 
pecting irnm ycju many complaints of this kind. But, 
if you have met with any thing, in your reading of my 
book, which at first sight you stuck at, I shall think it 
a sufficient reason, in the nest edition, to amend it, for 
the benefit of meaner readers. 

The remarks of that learned gentleman you mention, 
which you say you have in your hands, I shall receive 
as a favour from you. 

Though by the view I had of moral ideas, whilst I 
was considering that subject, I thought I saw that mo- 
rality might be demonstratively made out ; yet whether 
] am able so to make it out, is anothei- question. Every 
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one could not Iiave clemon.stratcd what Mr. Neivton*a 
book hath shown to be demonstrable ; but to show my 
readiness to obey your commands^ I shall not decline 
the firet leisure I can get to employ sonic thoughts, 
that way ; nidess I find what I have said in my essay 
shall have stin-ed up some abler man to jirevent nie, 
and effectually do that service to the world. 

We had here, the 8th instant, a very sensible earth- 
quake, there being scarce an house, wherein it was not 
by some body or other felt. We have news of it at 
several places^ from Colo^ii as far as Bristol. Whether 
it reached you I have not heard. If it did, I would be 
glad to know, what was the exact time it was felt, if any 
body observed it. By the queen's pendulum at Ken- 
sington, which the shake stopped from going, it was 
£! h. post m. At Whiteliall, where I observed it, it was 
by my watch S h. 5 m. post m. Which, supposiujj the 
queen's pendulum went exact, and adding the equation 
of that day, will fall near the time marked by my watch 
or a little later. If there could be found people, that 
in the whole extent of it, did by well-adjusted clocks 
exactly observe the time, one mig'ht see whether it were 
all one shock or proceeded gradually from one place to 
another. 

I thank you for having taken Dr. Sibelius into your 
protection. I desire you, with my service, to pi-esent 
my most huinbte thanks to your brother, for the favour 
of his letter ; to which, though I have not time this 
post to return an answer, I shall not long delay my 
acknowledgments. 

I hope you will sec, by the freedom I have here taken 
wHh you, that 1 begin to reckon myself amongst your 
actiuaintance. l^se me so. X beseech you. If there bo 
auy serx'ice I cau do you here, employ me, with the 
assurance that I am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble, and most faithful servant, 

John LocKii.! 
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Mr. MOLYSEUX to Mr. Locke. 



Sir, 



Dublin, Oct. 15,-92. 



I DO most heartily hog your pardon for my long 
silence to yours of the 20th last. Our then approach- 
ing parliament was the occasion of my not returning 
you an immediate answer; and I expected withal to 
give you a more large account of some things, you de- 
sire from me. But seeing no immediate hopes of J 
leisure, hy reason of onr parlimcntary business, I ven- 
ture at picscnt to send you only the inclostd rough 
papers. And till I can have an opportunity myself of ; 
revising your book, have put it into the hands of a 
very ingenious and learned pei-son, who promises me 
to give his observations in writing; which as soon as 
obtained I shall transmit to you. — The cart.h(|uake was 
not at all felt here. — I am wonderfully pleased that you 
give me hopes of seeing u moral es^ay from your hand ; 
which I assure you, sir, with all sincerity, is highly re-j 
sjiected by 

Vour most humble servant, 

WiM.. MOLYNEUX. 



Mr. MoLYNiiUX to Mr. LocKK. 



Sir, 



Dnblin. Dec. 22, 1692... 



I NOW sit down to answer yours of September 20, 
concerning the second edition of your book, wherein 
you desire my opinion and advice. And, after so long 
consideration of the matter, as between that and this ; 
and consulting sonii; itigcnious heads here ahnut it, I 
can say but little; onty that the same judicious hand, 
that first formed it, is best able to reform it, where 
he sees convenient. I never (piarrclled witli a !>ook foi* 
being' too proHs, especially where the prohxity is plea- 
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sant, and tends to the illustration of the matter in hand, 
I as I am sure yours always does. And after I received, 
your letter on this sui)ject, I communicated the con- 
tents thereof to two very ingenious persons here; and, 
at the same time I lent tliein your book, desiring thera 
to examine it strictly ; and to find out, and note, whal- 
, ever mi-jlit be changed, added, or subtracted. And 
Bfter a diligent perusal, they agreed with me in the 
same concUision, viz. that the worJv, in all its parts, 
was so wonderfully curious and instructive, that tlicy 
would not venture to alter any thing in it. But how- 
ever, that I may in some measure answer your expecta- 
tions, I shall biiefly note to you, what I conceive on 
this subject. 

And, Ist, the errata typoy;raphica (besides those men- 
tioned in the table) arc many and great; these there- 
fore, in your next edition, are diligently to be cor- 
rected. 

2dly, page 270, It is asserted, " that, without a par- 
*' ticular revelation, we cannot he certain, that matter | 
*' cannot think, or that omnipotency may not endow^ 
" matter with a power of thinking." 

And, pnge 311', 3I;j, *' the inunateriiility of God iaj 
" evinced from the absolute impossibility of mattci-'s' 
" thinking."' Tiiese two places, I know, have been.j 
stumbled at by some as not consistent. To me indecdf 
they appear, and ai*c, very agreeable ; and I have clearly ! 
evinced their consistency to those that have scrupled 
them. But I thought fit to give you this hint, that in 
your next edition you may prevent any such doubt. 
My sense of these two places is this. In the first it is 
said, " that we cannot tcU (without a particular revc- 
•' lation to the contrary) but an almighty God can 
" make matter think." In the other it is asserted, 
•* that unthinking matter cannot be this almighty 
" God." The next place I take notice of, as requiring 
some farther expliaition, is your discoui-.sc about man's 
liberty and necessity. Tliis thread .sccius so wonderfully 
fine spun in your boak, that, at Inst, the great t|uestion 
nf liberty and necessity seems to vanisti. And herein 
you .seem to make all sins to proceed from our under- 
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standings, or to lie against conscience, und iioL at 
iVum the depravity uf tnir wills. Now it setnis liarslfj 
tn you, that a inun will he damned, hecaui^e he iinder>| 
slamls no hptter than he docs. AVhat you say conccmvl 
Jng; genera and siiecies is unqucstionahly true; and yc|t| 
it seems hard to asscrl, that there is ho such sort of] 
creatures in nature, as hirds: \qv though wc may b^f 
ignorant of the particular essence, that makes a bird tq] 
be a bird, or that determines and distinguishes a bird 
from a beast; or the just limits and I)oundaries betwcei^l 
each ; yet we can no more doubt of a sparrow's bcingj 
a bii'd, and an horse's being a beast, than wc can 
this colour hc?ing black, and the other white; though,! 
l>y shades they may he made so graduaUy to vauis^j 
into each other, tliat we cauuut tell where either deter-] 
mines. 

But all this I write more in delercnce to your desire?! 
from me, tlian to satisfy niyselti that I have given you' 
any material hints, or have offered any considerable ob-j 
jection, that is worth your notice and removal. Mr.l 
Norris's unfortunate attempts on your book sufficiently] 
testify its validiiy ; and truly I think he trifles so egte. 
giously, tiiat he should forewarn all men how far they 
venture to criticise on your book. But thus far, after 
all, I'll venture to intimate to you, that if yon are for. 
another work of this kind, 1 should advise you to let 
this stand as it does. And your next should be of a < 
model wholly new, and that Is by way of logic ; some- 
thing accommodated to the usual forms, together wjtijL 
the consideration of extension, solidity, mobility, think* 
ing, existence, duration, number, 6cc. and of the mind 
of man and its powers ; as may make up a complete 
body of what the schools call logic and metaphysics. , 
This I am the more inclinable to advise on two ac^ 
counts ; first, because I have lately seen Johannis Cle- ! 
rici Logiea, Ontologia, et Pneuniatologia, in all which 
he has little extraordinary, but what he borrows from 
you ; and in the alteration he gives them, he robs them ■ 
of their native beauties ; whieli can only be preserved 
to them by the same incomparable art that first framed 
then). Secondly, I was the first that reconiiucnded and 
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lent to the reverend provost of our univeiiiity, Dr. Ashe* 
a most learned and ingenious iiiBii, your essay, %vith 
which he was su wonderfully pleased and satistied, that 
he has ordered it to he read hy the bachelors in the 
college, and strictly examines them in their progress 
therein. Now a large disconrse, in the way ol'a lo^ic, 
would be much more taking in the universities, wherein 
youths do not satisfy themselves to have the breeding 
or business of the place unless they are engaged ip, 
something that bears the name and form of logic. 

This, sir^ is in short what offers itself to me, at pre-, 
sent, concerning yom- work. There remains only, thajij 
1 again put you in mind of the second member of yonj 
division of sciences, the ars practica, or etliics ; youj 
cannot imagine what an earnest desire and expectationi 
I have raided, in those that are acquainted with your^ 
writings, hy the hopes 1 have given them from youp^ 
prutiiise of endeavouriiig something on that subject. 
Good sir, let ine renew my requests to you therein ; fori 
believe me, sir, it will he one of the most useful and 
glorious undertakings that can employ you. Thpi 
touches you give in many places of your book, on thiaj 
subject, ai'e wonderfully curious, and do largely testify, 
your great abilities that way ; and I am sure the pravityi 
of men's morals does mightily require the most power- 
ful means to reform them. Be as large as it is possible) 
on this subject, and by all means let it be in English. 
He that reads the 45th section, in your 129th page, willj 
he inflamed to read more of the same kind, from tliej 
eame incomparable pen. Look, therefore, on yourself] 
as obligcfd by God Almighty to undertake this ta^k; 
(pardon me, sir, that I am so free with you, as to insist i 
to youi-self on your duty, who, doubtless, undeialand 
it better than I can tell you); suHer nut therefore your 
tlioughls tu rest, till you have finished it ; and that God , 
Almighty may succeed your labours, is, and shall be 
the i»raycr of, 

Worthy Sir, 

Your intircly affectionate humble servant. 
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Mr. LocKi: to Mr. Moi.yneux. 



Snt, 



Gates, Dec. £6, 1692. 



WHATEVER has Imppcnrd to give you loisiir^^ 
sooner t!inii was cxpi'ded, I Impe to rt-ccivc some ad- 
vaiitfigc b_v it. And that nnw ynii will be nblc to send] 
mc your own thoutrhts on nvy bnok. tn;;^'thcr with the 
obsci'vation^ of your tnciid, into whose haiifl^ you havci 
put it with that dcsig'n. I return you my humble 
thanks for the jiapors you did me the favour to send 
me in your last: hut am apt to think you agree with 
"me that there is very little in those papere, wherciol 
either my senst- is not mistaken, or very little, wherein 
the argument is directly .ngainsc me. 1 sui)pose thati 
learned gentleman, if In:- had had the leisure to rend my* 
essay quite* tlirouf;h, would have found several of his 
olijections niig]it have hcau >[iared. And I can easily 
forgive those wlio havu not been at ihe pains to read thej 
third book of uiy essay, if tliey make use of expressions 
that, when examined, sii^nify nutliiuj^ at all, in defence 
of hypotheses, that have long jwssessed their minds, 
I utn far from imapning myself iufallible; hut yet T 
should he loth to differ from any thiukinp man, heine] 
fully persuaded there are very few things of pure spccu-i 
lation, wherein two thinkirj;- men, who impartially 
seek truth, can differ, if they give themselves the leisure 
to examine their hypotheses, and understand one an- 
other. 1, presuming you to be of this make, whereof' 
so few are to be found, (for it is not every one that 
thinks himself a lover, or seeker of truth, who sincerely 
docs it,} took the liberty to desire your objections, that 
in the next edition I might con-ect my mistakes. For 
1 am not fond of any thing" in my hook, because I have 
once tliought or said it. And therefore I beg- you» if fl 
you will give yourself the pains to look over my book, 
ag-ain with this design, to oblige me, that you would 
use all manner of freedom, both as to matter, style, 
disposition, and every thing wherein, in your own 
thoughts, any thing appears to you tit, in the least, to 
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be altered, omitted, explained, or odtJeJ. I find none 
so fit, ror so fair judjres, as tliose whose nnnds tlie study 
of matliematicks has opened, and dis-entan^lcd frobii 
the cheat of words, ivhich has too great an influence in 
all the other, whidi go fov sciences: and I think (were 
it not for the doubtful and fallacious use that is made 
of those si^iis) might Le made much nioio $cieuces thau 
tliey are. 

I sent order, some time since, that a posthumous 
piece of Mr. Boyle's should ite given lo j'our bookseller 
in London, to be conveyed to you. It is " A General 
'• History of the Air;" which, tliough left by him 
very intperfect, yet I think the very design of it will 
please you; and it is cast into a method that any one 
who pleases may add to it, under any of tlie several 
titles, as his ruadiug- or observation shall furnish him 
with matter of fact. If such men as you are, curious 
and knowing, would join to what Mr. Boyle had col- 
lected and prepared what comes in tlieir way, we mi^ht 
hope, in some time, to have a considerable history of 
the air, than wiucli I scarce know any part of natural 
philosophy would yield more variety and use ; but it is 
a subject too large for the attempts of any one man, and 
will require the assistance of many hands, to moke it a 
history very short of complete. 

Since I did myself the lionour lo write to your bro- 
ther, I have been very ill, to which you must jiardon 
some part of the Icnfi-th of my silence. But my esteem 
and respect for you is founded upon something' so much 
beyond compliment and ceremony, that I hope you 
will not think me the less so, though I do not every 
IMJst importune you witli repeated professions that lam, 

SIR, 

Vour most Iiumble servant. 



John Lucki:. 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. Molykeux. 

Sin, Gates, Jan. 20, 1692-3. 

HAD I known I shoTiId, within so few clayn, have 
received the favour of such a letter as youi-s of Dec. 22, 
I should not have troubled you with mine, that went 
hence but a little l»efore the receipt of yours. I was 
afraid, iu reading the beginning of yours, tliat I had 
not so great an interest in you as I flattered myself, and 
upon a presumption whereof it was, that I took the 
liberty so confidently to ask your advice, concerning 
the second edition of my book. But what followed 
satisfied me, that it was your civility, and not reserved- 
ness, made you tell me, that the same hand, which first 
formed it» is best able to reforai it. Could I flatter 
myself so, as to think 1 deserved all tliat yon say of me, 
in your obliging letter, I should yet think you a better 
Judge of what is to he reformed in ray book, than I 
myself You have given the world proofs of your great 
penetration, and I have received great marks of your 
candour. But were the inequality between us as much 
to my advantage, as it is on the other side, I should I 
nevertheless beg your opinion. Whatsoever is our own, 
let us do what we can, stands a little too near us to be 
viewed as it .should : and, though we ever so sincerely A 
aim at truth, yet our own tlioughts, judging still of our* 
own thoughts, may be suspected to overlook eiTours, 
and mistakes. And I should think he valued himself 
more than trutJi, and presumed too much on bis own 
abilities, who would not be willing to have all the ex- 
ceptions could be made, by any ingenious fiiend, before 
lie ventured any tiling into the public. I therefore 
heartily thank you, for those you have sent me, and for 
consulting some of your friends, to the same purpose : 
and beg the favour, if any thing more occurs from 
your own thoughts, or from them, you will be pleased 
to communicate it to me, if it be but those errata typo- 
graphtca you meet with, not taken notice of in the 
table. I confess, I thought some of the explications 
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in my book ton long, tliough turned several ways to 
make those abstract notions the easier sink into minds 
prejudiced in the ordinary way of education ; and tliere- 
fore I was of a mind to contract it. But finding yoti, 
and some other fi-iends of mine, whom I consulted in 
the case of a contrary opinion, and that you judge the 
redundancy in it a pardonable fault, I shall take very 
little pains to reform it. 

I confess what I say, pag"(-' 270, compared with 31'1> 
315, may, to an unwary reader, seem to contain a con- 
tradiction : Imt you, considering right, perceive that 
there is none. But it not being reasonable for me to 
expect that every body should read nie with tliat judg- 
ment you do, and observe the design and foundation ot' 
what I say, rather than stick barely in the words, it is 
fit, as far as may be, that 1 acconnnodate myself t» 
ordinary readers, and avoid the appearances of contra- 
diction, even in their thoughts. P. 314, I suppose 
matter in its own natural state, void of thought ; a 
supposition I concluded would not be denied me, or 
not hard to be proved, if it should : and thence I in- 
ferred, matter could not be the 6rst eternal being. But, 
page 270, I thought it no absurdity, or contradiction, 
to suppose, ** that, a thinking, omnipotent being once 
** granted, such a being might annex to some systems 
" of matter ordered in a way, that he thought fit, 
" a capacity of some degrees of sense and thinking.^ 
To avoid this appearance of a contradiction, in my two 
suppositions, and clear it up to less attentive readers, I 
intend in the second edition to alter it thus, if yoa 
think it will do : 

P. 270, 1. 20, read, " For I see no contradiction 16 
" it, that the first, eternal, thinking being, or omnt- 
" potent spirit, should, if he pleased, give to rertajyi 
*''■ systems of created, senseless ninttor, ])ut tog<;ther as 
" he thinks fit, some degrees of sense, perception, and 
" thought, though I judge it no less than a cnntradJc- 
" tion, to su]5pose matter (which is evidently, in its 
•* own nature, without sense and thought) shoiild be 
" the eternal, first, thinking being. What certainty 

of knowledge can any one have, that some (jei-cep- 
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" tions, such ns, v. g. pleasure und pain^ should not 

" in some botliea themselves after " 

P. 315, 1. 5, read. " Thou^'ht can never beg:in to \ie^ 
*' for it is impossible to conceive that matter, eithei 
•' with or without motion, coiiiti hjive oiiginnll)*, inl 
*' Olid from itself, sense, (KTccption, and knowledge fl 
** as is evident from heuee, that sen.se, perception^ aud] 
'* knowledfje must then be a property eternally inse 
'* parable from matter and every particle of it. Noti 
" to add, that thoug-h our general or specific coneep-j 
" tion of matter makes ns sjienk of it as one thing 
*' yet really all matter is not one individual thinj^J 
" neither is tlierc any such thin;^ existing as one mate-j 
" rial bein^, or one body, that we know or can con-j 
« ceive. And therefore, if matter wcrc the eternal,! 
*' first, co«jitative being, there would not be one eternal.j 
" infinite, cogitative being: but an infinite number ol 
" finite, cogitative beings inde|M.'ndent one of another,! 
*' of limite<I force and distinct thought*, which could] 
never produce that order, harmony, and I>eauty, is to] 
•* be found in nature. Since, therefore, wliatsoever is; 
" the first, eternal being must necessarily be cogitative: 
•* and whatsoever is fii'st of all tbirgs^^— higher degree 
*' it necessarily follows, that tlie eternal, first being 
*' cannot bo matter.*" Pray, give me your opinion, 
whether, if I print it tJuis, it will not remove the ^>- 
pearauce of any eontradictitin. 

1 do not ■n'onder to find you think my diseoursej 
about liberty a little too fine spun; I had so much thntj 
thought iif it myself, tliat I said the same thing of it 
to some of my friends, before it was printed ; and told 
them, timt upon that account I judged it beat to leave, 
it out; but tlicy persuadt-'d liie to the contrary. When 
the connexion o^ the parls of \ny subject brought me- 
to the consideration of power, I had no design to meddlej 
.with the qncstion of liberty ; but barely pursued my 
^thoughts in the contemplation of that jiower in man 
of choosing, or prcf'ciTing, which we call the will, as farfl 
as they would lead me, witlinnt any the least bias to 
one side, or other; or, if there was any leaning in 
,my mind, it was rather to the contrary side of that. 
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where I found myself at ihe end of my pursuit. But 
doubtiii'^ that it bore a little too hard upon man's Iiberty« 
I showed it to a very in.^enioiis but professed Arminian, 
^and desired Iiim, after he had considered it, to tell me 
his objections, if lie had any, who frankly confessed he 
icotitd carry it no farther. 1 cnnless, 1 think tbere 
' nii^ht be something- said, which with a fjrcot many men 
would pass for a satisfactory answer to your objection; 
but it not satisfying;' me. I neither put it into my book, 
Dorshall now into my letter. If I jiave put any fallacy 
^on myself, in alt that deductiou, as it may be, and I 
have been ready to sii5[>ect it myself, you will do me a 
very acceptable kindness to sliow it nie, that I may ic- 
Borm it. But if you will ai-gue for, or against, liberty 
from coose(|uences, 1 will not undertake to answer you. 
For I own freely to you the weakness of my under- 
standing;, that thoug;h it be unquestionable, that there 
is omnipotence and oniniscience in God, our maker, 
and I cannot have a clearer perce])tion of any things, 
than that I am free ; yet I cannot make freedom in 
man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in 
GimI, though I am as fully as persuaded of both, as of any 
truths I most firmly assent to. And, therefore, I have 
lonjf since given off the consideration of that question, 
resolving all into this short conclusion, that if it be 
possible for God to make a free agent, tlicn man is fi*ee, 
thoug-h I see not the way of it. 

In the objection you raise about species, 1 fear you 
arc fallen into the same difficulty I often found myself 
under, when 1 was writing on that subject, where I 
was very apt to suppose distinct species I could talk of, 
without names. For pray, sir. consider what it is you 
mean, when you say, that " we can no more doubt of 
*' a sparro\v's being a bird, and a horse's being a beast, 
* than we can of this colour beinp; black, and the 
** other white." &:c. but this, that the combination of 
simple ideas, which the wuihI, bird, stands for, is to be 
found iu that j)articular thing^ we call a sparrow. And 
therefore I liope I have no-where said, " there is no 
" such sort of creatures iu nature, as birds;" if 1 have, 
it is both contrary to truth and to my opinion. This I 
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do say, that there are ]*eal constitutions in things, froiii 
whence these simple ideas flow, which we observe com J 
bined in them. And this I farther sa)*, that there are^ 
real diistinctions and dilt'i^rences in tl)0!>e real constitu- 
tions, one from anotJier; whereby t|>ey are distinguished 
one from anotlicr, wliether we think of tliem, or nam^ 
tlieni, or no : but that that whereby we distinguish an() 
rank particular subtttances iuto sorts, or genera and Bpe« 
cies, is not these real esaencesj or internal constitntions, 
but such cunibinatiuns of simple ideas, as we observe iq 
them. This 1 designed to show, in lib. iii. c. 6. If, 
upon your perusal of that chapter again, you find any 
thing contrary to this, I beg the favour of you tomarlc 
it to mc, that I may correct it ; for it is not what ( 
think true. Some parts of that third book, concerning' 
words, though the thoughts were easy and clear enough, 
yet cost me moi'e pains to express, than all the rest of 
my essay. And therefore 1 sliall not much wonder, if 
there be in some places of it obscurity and doubtful- 
ness. It would be a great kindness from my readers to 
oblige me, as you have done, by telling me any thing 
they hnd amiss ; for the printed book being more fur 
otliers use than my own, it is lit 1 sliould accommodate 
it to that, as much as I can ; which truly is my inten- 
tion. 

That which you propose, of turning my essay into 
a body of logic and metaphysics, acconnnodated to the 
usual forms, though I thank you vt'i-y kindly for it, and 
plainly see in it the care you have of the education of M 
young scholars, which is a thing of no small moment; 
yet 1 fear I shall scarce find time to do it : you liavo 
cut out other work for me, more to my liking, and I 
think of more use. Jiesidcs that, if they have, in this 
book of" mine, what you think the matter of these two 
sciences, or what you will call them ; I like the me- 
thod it is in, better than that of the schools, where I 
think it is no small prejudice to knowledge, that pre- 
dicaments, predirables, &:c. being universally, in all 
their systems, come to be looked on as necessary prin- 
ciples, or unc|uesLioimbIt: parts of knowledge, just as 
they nie set down there. If logic be the first thing (q 
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[be taught youug men, after grammar, as is the usual 
methodj I think yet it sliould be nothing hut proposi- 
tion and syllogism. But that being in order to tlieir 
disputing exercises in the university, perhaps I may 
think those may he spared too : disputing being but an 
ill (not to say the worst) way to knowledge. I say this 
not as pretending to change, or find fault with, what 
public allowance and established practice has settled iir 
univci-sities ; but to excuse myself to you, irom whom 
I cannot allow myself to differ, without telling you the 
true reasons of it. For I see so much knowledge, can- 
dour, and the marks of so mucli good-will to mankind 
in you, that there are few men, whose opinion I think 
ought to have so much authority with me as yours. But, 
as to the method of learning, perhaps 1 may entertain 
you more at large hereafter ; onily now let me ask you, 
since you mention logic and metaphysics in I'elation to 
my hook, whether either of those sciences may suggest 
to you any new heads, lit to be inserted into my essay, 
in a second edition ? 
^H You have done too much honour to me in the recom- 
^V mcndation I see you have given to my book ; and I am 
the more pleased with it, because I think it was not done 
out of kindness to one so much a stranger to you as I 
then was. But yet, pray do not think mo so vain that 
I dare assume to myself almost any part of what you say 
of me in your last letter. Could I find in myself any 
reason you could have to flatter me, I should suspect 
you resoU^ed to play the courtier a little. But I know 
what latitude civil and well-bred men allow themselves 
with great sincerity, whore they are pleased, and kind- 
ness warms them. I am sensible of the obUgation, and 
in return shall only tell you, that I shall speedily set 
myself to obey your commands in tlte last part of your 
letter. I beg your pardon for trespassing so much on 
your patience, and am, 

SIR. 

Your most humble and most obliged servant, 

JoHX Locke. 
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Mr. MoLYN£i;x to Mr. L«ocke. 

Dublin, Slarch 2, 1692-3. 
Honoured Sir, 

VOURS of Jan. 20 came to my liands, just as I lay 
down on a bed of sickness, being a severe colic, thai 
held me nigb five weeks, und brought me very weak ; 
tliis was the moi'e {^nevuus to me, in that it hindered 
me from giving that ready answer to your Icttci-s. which 
I desired ; being very covetous, on all opportunities, of 
keeping up a correspondence with one, lor wliom I had 
so great a respect. I am now, God be thanked, pretty 
well recovered ; but yet weak, and have not yet stiiTcd 
abroad. I know the bare signifying tliis to you is suf- 
ficient in my excuse ; so that, relying on your pardon, 1 
proceed to answer your last. 

And first, sir, believe me, that whatever respect I have 
at any time used to you, has been the sincere thoughts 
of my heart, and not the vain compliments that usually 
pass between courtiers, and, how extravagant soever, 
are looked upon as the effects of good breeding, and 
pass only as such, by licence. I think I know a worthy 
man when I meet him, and they are so rare in the world,, 
that no honour is too great for those that are such. 
And I must plainly say it to yourself, that so much 
humanity, candour, condescension, and good-nature, 
joined with so great judgment, learning, and parts, I 
have not met with in any man living, as in the author 
of the " Essay coneerning Human Understanding.** 
You so favoiuably entertain all men's objections, you 
are so desirous to hear the sense of others, you are so 
tender in difiering from any man, that you have capti' 
vated me beyond resistance. What you piopose to 
add in those places, which 1 intimated to you, as seem- 
ingly repugnant to unwary readers, p. -70 and 814, 
315, is abundantly siifficicnt; unless you may think it 
convenient (for the prevention of all manner of sfrujjle, 
and to show your readers, that you are awaie of the 
objection that may be raised against these passages) to 
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adc] iti the maig-in a little note to tlint purpose, specU 
fying" the seeming iepuf;;nancy that was in the first edi- 
tion, and that, fni- the clearings thereor, you have thus 
farther illustrate*! it in this. But this, as every tiling 
else, I propose with all suhmission to your better judg- 
ment. Mentioning tite marginal note to you minds nie 
to intimate, that I should think it conreiucnt, in your 
next edition, to express the abstract or content of each 
section in the margin, and to spare (if you think fit) 
the table of contents at the latter end of the book, 
though I think both may do best. I can assure you, 
for my own reading, and consulting your book, I have 
put the table of contents to their respective sections' 
throughout the wliole. 

I am fully convinced, by the arguments you give me, 
for not turning your book into the scholastic form of 
logic and metaphysics ; and I had no other reason to 
advise the other, tiut merely to get it promoted the 
easier in our univej-sity ; one of the businesses of which 
places is to learn according to the old forms. And this 
minds me to let yon know the great joy and satisfaction 
of mind I conceived, on your promise of the method of 
learning ; there ruuld be nothing more acceptable to 
nie, than the hopes tliercnf, and that on thb account ; I 
have but one cliild in tlve world, wJio is now nigh four 
years old, and promises well ; ids mother left iiini to 
me very young, and my aifections (I must cnnfess) ni-e 
strongly placed on him : it hns jileased f lod, by the 
lilierol provisions of our ancestors, to free me from the 
toiling cai'es of providing a fortune for him ; so that 
my whole study shall be to lay up a treasure of know- 
l«lge in his mind, for his hajipiness both in this life 
and the next. And 1 have been often thinking of some 
method for his instruction, that may best obtain the 
end I propose. And now, to my great joy, I hojte to 
be abundantly supplied by your metliod. And my bro- 
ther has sometimes told me. that, whilst he had the 
happiness of your aci|uaintance at Leyden, you were 
upon such a work, us tins 1 desire; and that loo, at 
the request of a tender father, for the. use of his only 
son. Wherefore, good sir, let me must earnestly iiitreat 
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70U, by no means to Iny aside this infinitely useful 
work, till you have finished it ; for it will be of vast 
advantai:,'e to all mankind, as well as particularly to me, 
your intire frit-nd. And, on this consideration of use- 
fulness to mankind, I will presume again to remind 
you of your " discourse of morality ; " and I shall think M 
myself very happy, if, by putting you on the thought, ■ 
I should Ire the least occasion of so great good to the 
world. What I have more to say, relating to your ■ 
book, is of little or no moment ; however, you so ■ 
readily entertain all men's thoughts of your works, that 
futile as mine are, you shall have a remark or two more M 
irom me. " 

But first to your query, whether I know any new 
heads from logic or metaphysics to lie inserted in the 
second edition of your essay : I answer, I know none, 
unless you think it may not do well to insist more par- 
ticularly, and at large, on " jcterme veritates, and the 
" principium individuationis." Concerning the first, 
you have some touches, p. 281, ^ 31, p. 323, § 14, 
p. 345, § 14, and concerning the latter, p. 38, ^ 4^, 
p. 40, ^12. 

Page 96, sect. 9, you assert, what I conceive is an 
errour in fact, viz. '* that a man's e3'e can distirguJsli 
" a second of a circle, whereof its self is the centre/ 
Whereas it is certain, that few men's eyes can distin- 
guish less than 30 seconds, and most not under a minute, M 
or 60 seconds, as is manifest from what Mr. Hook lays ■ 
down in his animadversions, 011 the first part of Ilevelii 
machina cuelestis, p. 8, 9, &cc. hut this, as I said before, 
is only an errour in fact, and affects not the doctrine 
laid down in the said section. 

Page 841, sect. 3, you sny, " the existence of all 
" things without us (except only of God) is had by our 
^ senses." And p. 147, sect 33, 34, 35, 36, you show 
how the idea we have of God, is made up of the ideas 
we have gotten by our senses. Now this, though no 
repugnancy; yet, to unwary readers, may seem one, 
and therefore perhaps may deserve a fuller expression. 
To me it is plain, that in page 341, you s|jcak barely of 
the existence of a God ; and in p. 147, you .speak of, 
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the ideas that are ingredient in the complex idea of God ; 
that is, p. 147, you say, " that all the ideas ingredient 
" in the idea of a God, are had from sense;" and p. 

,S41, you only assert, " that tlie existence of this God, 
or that really there are united in one being all these 
** ideas, is had, not from sense, but demonstration." 
This to me seems your sense; yet perhaps every reader 

imay not so readily conceive it ; and, therefore, possibly 
you may think this passage, p. 341, worthy your farther 
consideration and addition. 

I will conclude my tedious lines with a jocose pro- 
blem, that, upon discourse with several, concerning 
your book and notions, I liave proposed to divers very 
ingenious men, and could hardly ever meet with one, 
that, at first dash, would give me the answer to it whicli 
I think true, till by hearing luy reasons they were con- 

[tinced. It is this: " Suppose a man born blind, and 
* now adult, and taught by his touch to distinguish 
** between a culx; and a sphere (suppose) of ivory, 

'** nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell when he felt 
one and t'other, which is the cuLk', which the sphere. 
*' Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, 
•* and the blind man to be made to sec ; query, * Whe- 
" thcr by his sight, before he touched them, he could 
" now distinguish and tell, which is the glofje, which 
** the cube?' I answer, not: for though he has ob- 
*' tained the experience of how a globe, and how a cul)e 
" affects his touch ; yet he has not yet attained the 
** experience, that what aflecls his touch so or so, must 
" afl'pct his'-sight so or so; or that a protuberant angle 
" in the cube, that pressed his liand unefiually, slinll 
" appear to his eye as it does in the cube." But of this 
enough ; perhaps you may find some place in your 
essay, wherein you may not think it amiss to say some- 
thing of this problem. 

I am extremely obliged to you for Mr. Bnyk's book 
of the air, which lately came to my hands. It is a vaat 
design, and not to be finished but by the united labours 
of many heads, and indefatigably prosecuted for many 
yeai*s ; so that I despair of seeing any thing complete 
therein. However, if many will lend the same helping 
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liunds tlmt you have done, I should be in hopes : and] 
certainly there is not a chapter in a\\ natural philosophy j 
of greater use to mankind than what is here pro[>osed.| 
I am, 

Worthy Siit. 

Your most humlile servant, 

WiLU MOLVNET 



Mr. Locke to Mr. Molyneitx. 



Sra, 



London, 28 Mar. 1693. 



YOUR silence, that spared me a great deal of fearj 
and uneasiness, by concealing from me your sickness, 
'till it was well over, is abundantly made amends tor,.| 
by the joy it hrings me, in the news of your recovery. 
You have given me those marks of your kindness to 
jne, that you will not think it strange, that I count 
you amongst my friends ; and with those, desiring to 
live with the ease and freedom of a j>erfect confidence, 
I never accuse them to myself of neglect, or coldness, 
when I fail to hear from them, so soon as I expected or 
desired : though had I kuown you so well before as I 
do now, since your last letter, ] should not have avoid 
being in pain upcin account of your health. 

I cannot at all doubt the sincerity of any thing you 
say to me ; hut yet give me leave to think, that it is an 
excess of kindness alone could excuse it from looking 
like compliment. But I am convinced you love your 
friends extremely, where you have made choice of them*, 
and then believe you can never think nor speak too 
well of them. I know not whether it belongs to a 
man, who gets once in print, to read in his hook, that 
it h perfect, and that the author is infallible. Had I 
had such an opinion of my own sufficiency before I 
writ, my essay would have brought me to another, and 
civen me such a sight of the weakness of my underr 
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standing, that I could not fail tu Riispect myself of 
errour and mistake, in many thin;^-:^ I liad writ, and to 
desire all the llj;ht I could get from others to set me 
right. I have tbuiul you one of the likeliest to aflnrd 
it me ; your cleatuess and candour ^ave me the confi- 
dence to ask your Judgment ; and 1 take it fur no small 
assurance of your iVieudship that you have given it me» 
and have condescended to advise me of the printei-'s 
faults, which gives me hopes you have not concealed any 
you have observed in the work itself. Tlie marginal 
summaries you desire, of the paragraphs, I shall take 
care to have added, were it only for your sake; but I 
think too it will make the book the more useful. 

That request of yours, you press so earnestly upon 
me, makes me bemoan the distance you ai-e from nie, 
which deprives me of the assistance i might have from 
your opinion and judgment, before I ventured any thing 
into the public. It is so hard to find impartial freedom 
in one's friends, or an unbiassed judgment any-where, 
that amongst all the helps of conversation and acquaint- 
ance, I know none more wanted, nor more useful, than 
speaking freely and candidly one's opinion upon the 
thoughts and compositions of another intended for 
the press. Experience has taught me, that you are a 
friend of this rank, and therefore I cannot hut heartily 
wish that a sea between us did not hinder me from the 
advantage of this good office. Had you been within 
peacli, I should have begged your severe examination 
of what is now gone to the printer, at your instance ; I 
had rather I could have said upun your perusal, and 
with your correction. I am not in my nature a lover 
of novelty, nor contradiction; l)ut my notions in this 
treatise have run nie so far out of the common road and 
practice, that I could have been glad to have had them 
allowed by so sober a Jmlgmeiit as yours, or stopped, if 
they had appeared impiucticable or extravagant, ft'on> 
going any farther. That wliich your brother tells you, 
on this occasion, is not wholly besides the matter. The 
main of what 1 now publish, is but what was contained 
in several letters to a friend of mine, the greatest part 
whereof were writ out of Holland. How your brother 
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came to know of it, I have clearly {ovf^ot, and do not re- 
member thai ever I comtnunicatcd it to any bodj 
there. These letters, or at least some of them, have 
been seen by some of my aajuaintance here, who would 
needs fiersuade me it would be of use to publish them ; 
your imjMitieiice tu see theui has not, I assure you,' 
slackened my hand, or kept me in suspense : and I wish 
now they were out, that you might the sooner see them» 
and I the sooner have your opinion of them. I know 
not yet whether I shall set my name to this disfourse, 
and therefore shall desire you to conceal it. You see I 
make you my confessor, for you have made yourself my 
friend. 

The faults of the press are, I find, upon a sedate 
reading- over my book, infinitely more than I could 
have thought; those that you have observed, I have 
corrected, and return you my thanks ; and, as far as I 
have gone in my review, have added and altered several 
things ; but am not yet ^-ot so far as those places you 
mark for the " seteniH! veritatcs, and principiuni indi- 
'* viduationis," which I shall consider, when 1 come to 
them, and endeavour to satisfy your desire. " Male- 
•' branche's hypothesis of seeing all things in God," 
being that from whence I find some men would derive 
our ideas, I have some thoughts of adding a new chap- 
ter, wherein I will examine it, having, as I think, 
something to say against it, that will show the weakness 
of it very clearly. But I have so little love to contro- 
versy, that I am not fully resolved. Some other addi- 
tions I have made, I hope, will not displease you, but I 
wish I could show them you, before they are in print ; 
for I would not make my book bigger, unless it were td 
make it better. 

I thank you for advising me of the crrour about sight, 
for indeed it was a great one in matter of fact, but it 
was in the expression ; for 1 meant a minute, but by 
mistake called ^'^ of a degree a second. Youv ingenious 
problem will deserve to be published to the world. 

Tlie seeming contradiction between what is said page 

14-7. and p. 341, is just as you take it, and I hope so 

Iclearly expressed, that it cannot be mistaken, but by a 
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Tery unwary reader, wlio cannot disting-uish between an 
idea in the mind, and the real existence of sometliing 
out of the mind answering- that idea. But I heartily 
thank you for your caution, and shall take care how to 
prevent any such mistake, when I come to that place. 
My humble service to your brother. 1 am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

John Lockc. 



Mr. MoLYNEUx to Mr. Locke. 



Sib, 



Dublin, April 18. IC93. 



I HAVE lately received farther testimonies of your 
kindness and friendship to me, in your last of March '2H ; 
which brings withal the welcome news of your having 
committed, your work of education to the press ; than 
which, I know not any thin^, that I ever expected with 
a more earnest desire. What my brother told me, re- 
lating to that treatise, he liad from yourself in Holland; 
but perhaps you might have forgot what passed between 
you on that occasion. I perceive you fear the novelty 
of some notions therein may seem extravagant ; hut, if 
I may venture to judge of the author, I fear no such 
thing from him. 1 doubt not but the wnrk will be new 
and peculiar, as his other performances ; and this it 
is that renders them estimable and pleasant. He that 
travels the beaten roads may chance, indeed, to have 
company ; but he that takes his liberty, and ninnagcs 
it witJi judgment, is the man that makes useful disco- 
veries, and moE^t beneficial to those that follow him. 
Had Colimibus never ventured farther than his prede- 
cessors, we had yet been ignorant of a vast part of our 
earth, preferable {as some say) to all the other three. 
And, if none may be allowed to try the ocean of phi- 
losophy farthej" than our ancestors, we s\\^ Vw^ XwX 
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little advancements, or discoveries, made in the " mu» 
" dus intoUectualis;" wherein, I believe, there is rauclE 
more unknown, tlinn whnt we have yet found out. 

I should very much approve of your adding a chapter 
in your essay, coneerning Mnlcbranchc's hypothesis. 
As there arc enthusiasms in divinity, so there are ia 
philosophy; and as one proceeds from not consultin 
or miga]iprehending tlie book of God ; so ttte other fro 
not reading and considering the book of nature. I loo 
upon Malebranc lie's notions, or ratlier Plato's, in thi 
particular, as perfectly uniutelligible. And if you will 
engage in a philosophic controversy, you cannot do it| 
with more advantage, than in this matter. What youi 
lay down, concerning our ideas and knowledge, ia 
founded and confirmed by experiment and observation, 
that any man may make in himself, or the children he 
converses with, wherein he may note the gradual steps 
that we may make in knowledge. But Plato's fancy 
has no foundation in nature, but is merely the product 
of his own brain. 

I know it is none of yoin* business to engage in con- 
troversy, or remove objections, save only such as seem 
immediately to strike at your own positions ; and there- 
fore I cannot insist upon wiiat I am now going to men- 
tion to you. However, I will give you the hint, and 
leave the consideration tliereof to your own bi-east.j 
The lOlh cliaj)ter of your ivth book, is a most exact 
demonstration of tlie existence of God. But perhaps 
it might be more full, by an addition against the eternity 
of the world, and that all things have not been going 
on in the same manner, as we now see them, " ab 
** Eeterno." I have known a pack of philosophical 
atheists, that rely much on this hypothesis; and even 
Hobbes himself does souiewliere allege (if 1 am not 
forgetful, it is his book " De corpore," in the chapter 
" de univerao") " that the same arguments, whicli are 
" brought against tlie eteiiiity of the world, may serve 
" as well against tlie eternity of the Creator of the 
" world." lam, 

Honoured Sm, 
Your most nft'ectiouate, devoted servant, 

Will. MflLY^•Eux. 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. Moi.yneux. 



Sir, I-rfjiidon, 15 .July, 1693. 

I HAD not been so lon^, befoiv I had acknowledged 
the favour of your last, had not I a design to give you 
at large, an account of some alteratious I intended to 
jDiake, in the chapter of powtr, wherein I should have 
n very glad you had showed nie any mistake. I 
myself, uot bein^ very well satisfied, by the couchisioti 
■I was led to, tliat my reasonings were perfectly right, 
viewed that chapter again with great care, and by 
b?erving only the mistake of one word (viz. having; 
ut ** tilings" ibr "actions," which was very easy to 
done in the place where it is, viz. p. 123, as I re- 
iieniber, for I have not my book by me, here in town) 
■I got into a new view of things, which, if I mistake 
t, will satisfy you, and give a clearer account of 
human fi'eedom tlian hitherto I have done, as you will 
pvrccive by the summaries of the Ibllowing sections of 
■that chapter. 

^ 28. Volition is the ordering of some action by 
thought. 

29. Uneasiness determines the will. 
.^0. Will must be distinguished from desire. 
.^1. The greater good in view, barely considei-ed, 
determines not the will. The joys of heaven are often 
neglected. 

82. Desire determines the wilL 
3y. Desire is an uneasiness. 

34. The greatest present uneasiness usually deter- 
mmes the will, as is evident in experience. The 
reasons. 

^ y5. Because uneasiness Iieing a jiart of unhappiness, 
which is first to be lemovcd in our way to happiness. 
36. Because uneasiness alone is present. 
a?. The unensiness of other passions have their 
share with desire. 

^ 38. Happiness alone moves the desire. 
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^ 39. Ali absent giiod not desired, because not ne- 
cessary to our happiness. 

^ 40. The greatest uneasiness does not always deter- 
mine the will* because wc can suspend the execution of 
our desires. 

This short scheme may perhaps g;ipe you so much 
light into my present liypothcsis, that you will be able 
to judge of the truth of it. which I beg you to examine 
by your own mind. I wish you were so near, that I 
I could communicate it to you at large, before it goes to 
ibc press. But it is so much too long for a letter, and 
tliti preM will be so ready to stay for it, before it is 
finished, that I fear I should not be able to have the 
advaiitii}^! of your thoughts, u[K)n the whole thread of 
my deduction. Fur I had much rather have your cor- 
rections, whilst they might contribute to make it re- 
ceive your iipprolmtion, than flatter myself before-hand 
that you Mill lie pleased with it. 

I hojK?, epc this, you have received from Mr. 

(hat which I pi-omiseil you, the beginning of the spring. 
I must desire your opinion of it without reserve, for Z 
should not have ventured, upon any other condition, to 
have owned and presented to you such a trifle. I am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 
John Locke. 



Mr. MoLVNEUx to Mr. Locke. 
Sib. DubHn, August 12, 1693. 

YOURS of July 15, came to ray hands about a fort^ 
night since; and I had, ere this, acknowledged tlie 
favour thereof, but that 1 waited the arrival of your 
much desired piece, of education, which came not to 
UK- 'till about three days ago. I immediately set myself 
tu rvud it as all things from its author, with the ut- 
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most attention ; and I find it answerable to the highest 
expectations I had of it. And since, with your usual 
modesty, you are pleased to require my thouglits nioie 
partictilai'ly concerning it, I shall with nil freedom, but 
at the same time with all deference, propose them to 
you, not douhtiuj^ of your favourable interpretation and 
pardon, where you see it needful. And first, in general, 
I think you propose nothinfj in your whole boot, but 
what is very reasonable, and very piacticable, except 
only in one particular, which seems to bear hard on the 
tender spirits of children, and the natural atfections of 
parents: it is page 117. IIH, where you advise, *' that 
'* a cliild should never be Kufieied to have what he 
'* craves, or so much as speaks for, much less if lie 
" cries for it." I acknowledge what you say in explain- 
ing this rule, sect. 101, in relation to natural wants, 
especially that of hunger, may be well enough allowed : 
but in sect. 103, where you come to apply it to " wants 
" of fancy and affectation," you seem too strict and 
severe. You say indeed, " this will teach them to stifle 
" their desires, and to practise modesty and tcmper- 
** ance ; " but for teaching these virtues I conceive we 
shall have occasions enough, in relation to their hurtful 
desires, without abridging them so wholly, in matters 
indifferent and innocent, that tend only to divert and 
please their busy spirits. You allow indeed, " that it 
'* would be inhumanity to deny them those things 
" one perceives would delight them ;" if so, I see no 
reason why, in a modest way, and with submission to 
the w ills of their superiours, they may not be allowed 
to declare what will delight them. No, say you ; "but 
*' in all wants of fancy and affectation they should 
** never, if once declared, be hearkened to, or com- 
" plied with." This I eau never agree to, it being to 
deny that liberty between a child and its parents, as 
we desire, and have granted us, between man and his 
Creator. And as, in this case, man is allowed to de- 
clare his wants, and with submission to recommend his 
requests to God ; so I think children may lie allowed by 
their parents, or govcniors. And as between the crea- 
ture and Creator all manner of repining upon denial. 
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or disappointment, is forbidden ; so, in tlic case 
chiKlren, all frowai'dness or discontent, upon a refui 
is severely to be reprimanded. But thus fur I agieC 
with you, in the whole, that whether it !»e in wan( 
natural, or fandi'ul, that tliiry express their desii-es in 
forwanl, huinoursonie mantier, lliere they should 
sui-ely denied them. A farlhei- reason fur niv allowingl 
children (he liljL'rty of expressni;^ ifieir iniiow-nt desii-c^l 
is, that the contrary is inipracticalile; and you must' 
have the chihJren almost moped for want oC diversion 
and recreation ; or else you nuist, liave those nhont thei 
study nothing' all day, but how to find envployment fol 
thcni; and how this would rack the invention of anyl 
man alive, I leave yon to judge. And besides, were itj 
an easy task for any adult pei-snn to study the fancy, the] 
unaccountable inney, and diversion of children, the] 
whole year round ; yet it would not prove delightful 
a child, being not his own choice, iiut this, you will] 
say, is what you wouhl have imprinted on them, that] 
they are not to choose for themselves ; but why not, iai 
harmless things, and plays or sports, I see no reason.j 
In all things of nion>cnt let them live by the conduct ol 
others wiser than themselves. 

This, sir, is all that in your whole book I stick at; loj 
all the rest I could subscribe. And I am not a little' 
pleased, when I consider that my own management of 
my only little one has hitherto been agreeable, in the m 
main, to your rules, save only in what relates to his^ 
hardy breeding, which I was cautious in, because he is 
come from a tender and sickly mother ; but the child 
himself is hitherto (God be thanked) very healthful^ 
though not very strong. 

The rules you give for the correcting of children, and 
implanting in their minds an early sense of praise or 
disjH'aise, of repute and dishonour, are certainly very 
just. 

The contrivances you propose for teaching them to 
read and write, are very ingenious. And l>ecause I 
have practised one much of the same nature, I will 
venture to describe it : •' It is by writing syllables and 
" words in print-hand, on the face of a pack of cards. 
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" with figures or cyphers adjoined to each word ; by 
" which I can form twenty several sorts of games, that 
" shall teach children both to read and count at the 
" same time; and this with great variety." One thing 
more I shall venture to add to what you direct concern- 
ing writing; that is, I will have my son taught short- 
band ; I do not mean to that pert'ection as to copy a 
s|ieecU fi'om the mouth of a ready speaker, but to be 
able to write it readily, for his own private business. 
Believe me, sir. it is as useful a knack as a man of busi- 
ness, or any scholar, can be master of, and I have found 
the want of it mysclt, and seen the advantage of it in 
oUiers, frequently, 

Vou are cei'tainly iu the right of it, relating to the 
manner of acquiring languages, French, Latin, &c. and 
in what you lay down concerning grammai*-schooIs, 
themes, verses, and other learning. But above all, what 
you diiTct, in every particular, for the forming of 
children's minds, and giving them an early turn to 
morality, virtue, religion, &c. is most excellent. 

And I can only say in general, that I can give no 
I better proof of my liking your book in all these pre- 
cepts, than by a strict observance of thera, in the edu- 
> cation of my own son ; which I shall pursue (God wil- 
'liug) as exactly as I can. One tiling I fear 1 shall be at 
a loss in, that is, a tutor agreeable to the character you 
prescribe. But in this neither shall my endeavours be 
i\anving, though 1 leave him the worse estate, to leave 
him the better mind. 

I could heartily have wished you bad been more par- 
ticular in naming the authors you would advise gentle- 
mm to read, and be conversant in, in the several parts 
of learning you recommend to their study. Had you 
done this, 1 know no logic, that deserves to be named, 
but the Essay of Human Understanding. So that I 
fear ynu would rather have left that head open, that 
recommended your own work. 

The last thing I shall tnke notice of, is what mightily 
pleases me, it being the very thought of my own niiud, 
these many years; which is, "your recommending a 
" manual trade to all gentlemen." This I have ever 
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been for, and have wondered how it comes to pass, that 
it is so generally neglected ; but the lazy, efreniinats| 
luxuriousness that ovor-riins the nntion, occasions the 
neglect thereof. Painting 1 have ever designed for my 
son ; but yoti have raised two nhjections against it, that 
ai*e not easily answered, es|)eciBlly its taking up so mu( 
time to attain a mastery in it. 

I have now given you my opinion of your book, ai 
now I am obliged to thank you for sending mo a pi 
sent, which I so highly value. 

As to that part of your letter, relating to the altera- 
tions you have made, in your Essay, concerning man's 
liberty, I dare not venture, upon those short hints you 
give me, to pass my opinion. But now, that you have 
discovered it to me, I plainly perceive the mistake of 
sect. 28. p. 123, where you put " thing" for " action." 
And I doubt not, but in your next edition, you will 
fully rectify this matter. And I would advise you to 
hasten that cditiun with what speed yuu can, lest 
foreigners undertake a translation of your first, without 
your second llioughts. Thus they have served nie, by 
translating into Latin, and piiuting my Diojitrics in 
Holland, when I have now by me a tran^slatiun uf n)]^| 
own of thnt work, with many amendments and lai^ 
additions. 

Pray, sir, let me l>eg the favour of your correspond* 
ence as fi-e^iuently as you can ; for nothing is more ac 
ccptable to 

Your most obliged humble servant, 

Will. JIolyneu: 



Mr. Locke to Mr. !I\Ioi.YNt;Ux. 

SiK, Gates, Aug. 2J, I69S. 

YOURS of August 12, which I received last nighl 
eased me of a great deal of pain, your silence had 
some time put me in ; for you must allow me to 
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concerned for your liealtli, as for a i'viend that I could 
not think iti dan^i::i'. or a disease* without a conceiin 
and trouble suitable tii that ^reat esteem and love I 
have fur yon. But you have nmde iiie amends jilenti- 
f'ully, by the leii^ih and kindness, and let me add loo, 
tlie freedom of your letter. Foi' the approbation you so 
iarjfely g-ive to my book, is the more welcome to me, 
and gives ine the better opinion of my method, because 
it has joined with it your exception to one rule of it ; 
whicli I am apt to thiidc you yourself, upon second 
thoughts, will have removed before I say any thing to 
your abjections. It continiis to nie that you are the 
<^oo<l-natured man I took you for : and I do not at all 
wonder that the affection of a kind father should startle 
at it at first reading, an^l think it very severe that 
children should not be suft'cred to express their desires; 
for so you seem to understand me. And such a restraint, 
you fear, '* would be aj)! to mope them, and hinder 
" their diversion," But if you please to look ujwn the 
piac-e, and observe my drift, you will find that they 
should not be indulged, or complied witli, in any thing, 
their conceits have made a want to them, as necessary 
to be supplied. What you say, " that children would 
" be moped for want of diversion antl recreation, or 
" else we must have those about tliem study notiiing all 
" day, but how to find employment for them; and 
** how tliis would rack the invention of any man 
'* living, you leave me to judfje;" seems to intimate, 
as if you understood that children should do nothing 
but by the prescription of their parents or tutors, ehalk. 
iug out each action of the whole day in train to them. 
I hope my words express no such thing; for it is cjuitc 
contrary to my sense, and I think would be useless 
tyranny in thtir governors, and certain ruin to the 
children. I am so much for rccrcation, that I would, as 
much a-t possible, have all they do be made so. I think 
recreation as necessary to them as their food, and that 
nothing can be recreation which docs not delight. 
This, I think, 1 have so expressed ; and when you have 
put that together, judge whether I would not have them 
have the greatest part of their time left to them, wi ' 
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out restraint, to divert themselves any way they think 
best, so it be fi-ee from vicious actions, or such as majfl 
introduce vicious hahits. And therefoi-e. if they should 
ask to play, it could be no more interpi-clcil a want of 
fancy, than if they asked for victuals when hungry; 
thou;;h, where the matter is well ordei-ed, they will 
never need to dn that. l''or when they have either^ 
done what their f^vcrnur thinks cnouji;h, in any appli^^ 
cation to what is usually made their husiness, or are 
jjerceivcd to be tired with it, they should of course be 
dismissed to their innocent diversions, without ever 
beinq put to nsk for it. Su that I aiu for the full Hbeny 
of diversion as nmch as yuu can be; and, upon a 
senmd perusal of my bnok, I do not doubt hut you 
will find me so. But being" allowed that, as one of 
tlieir natural wants, they should not yet he pennitted_^ 
to let loose their desires, in importunities for what the^H 
fancy. Childi^n arc very apt to covet what they see 
those above them in age have or do, to have or do the 
like ; especially if it be their elder brothers and sister 
Docs one go abroad ? The other straight has a mind to 
too. Has such an one new, or fine clothes, or plaj 
things ? They, if you once allow it them, will be ii 
patient for the like; and think themselves ill dealt 
with, if they have it not. TJiis being indulged when 
they are little, grows up with their age, and witli that 
enlarg^es itself to things of greater consequence, and 
}ias ruined more families than one in the world. Thib ■ . 
should be suppressed in its very first rise, and the de^| 
sires you would not have encouraged, you should not 
permit to lie spoken, which is the best way for them tiij 
silence them to thenxselves. Children should, by cor 
stant use, learn to lie very modest in owning their d« 
sires ; and cjireful not to ask any tiling of their parents^"^ 
but what they Ijave reason to think their parents will 
approve of. And a reprimand upon their ill-hearing a 
refusal comes too late, the fault is committed and aU< 
lowed, and if you allow them to ask, you can scare 
think it strange they should be ti-oubled to be denied; 
so that you suffer tliem to engage themselves in the di»»^ 
order, and then tliink the fittest time for a cure, and I 
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ibtnk the surest and easiest way is pitivcnlion. For we 
must take the same noture to be in childi*en thnt is in 
grown men ; and how often do we find men take ill to 
f»e denied what they would not have been concerned for, 
ir they had not asked ? But I shall not enlarge any far- 
ther in this, believing you and I shall ag;ree in tlie mat- 
ter; and indeed it is very hard, and almost impossible 
to give general rules of education, when there is scarce 
any one child which, in some cases, should not be treated 
differently from another. All that we can do. in ge- 
neral. is only to show what parents and tutors Bhould 
aim at, and leave to tliem the ordering of particular 
drcu instances as the case shall require. 

One thing give me leave to be importunate with you 
about : you say, your son is not very strong ; to make 
him strong, you must use him haixlly, as I have directed ; 
but you must be sure to do it by very insensible de- 
grees, and begin an hardship you would bring him to 
only in the spring. This is all the caution needs be 
used. I have an example of it in the house I live in, 
whore the only son of a very tender mother was almoet 
destroyed by a too tender keeping. He !s now, by a 
contrary usage, come to bear wind and weather, and 
wet in bis feet; and the cough whicli threatened him, 
under tliat wann and cautious management, has left 
him, and is now no longer his parents constant appre- 
hension, as it was. 

I am of your mind, as to short-band. I myself 
learned it, since I was a man ; but had forgot to put it 
in when I writ, as I have, 1 doubt not, overseen a thou- 
sand other things, which might have been said on this 
subject. But it was only, at first, a short scheme for 
a friend, and is published to excite others to treat it 
more fully. 

I know not whether it would be useful to make a 
catalogue of authors to be read by a young man, or 
whether it could be done, unless one knew the child's 
temper, and what he waii designed to. 

My essay is now very near ready for another edition ; 
(nd upon review of my nUeratlons. wmeerning what 
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determines the will, in my cool ilioug^hts, I am apt to 
think them to be right, as far as my thoug'hts can reach | 
in so nice a point, and in short is this. Liherty is aj 
pOA'er to acti or not to act, accordingly as thf> mind di- 
rects. A power to direct the opei'ative faculties to mo- 
tion or rest in particnlur instances, is that which wfi] 
call the will. That which in the train of our voluntary] 
actions determines the will to any change of operatioi 
is some present uneasiness, which is, oi* at least is alwayal 
accompanied with that of desire. Desire is always] 
moved by evil to ily it ; because u total freedom from] 
pain always makes a necessary part of our happiness. 
But every good, nay every greater good, does not con- 
ftantly move desire, because it may not make, or may 
not be taken to make, any necessary part of our happi- 
ness ; for all that we desire is only to be happy. But 
though this general desire of Itappiiiess operates con-« 
stantly and invariably in us ; yet the satisfaction of anj 
particular desire, can be suspended from determining lh( 
will to any subservient action, till wc have maturel] 
examined, whetlier the particular apparent good we thel 
desire, make a part of our real happiness, or be consist^j 
ent, or inconsistent with it. The result of our judgment 
upon examination, is what ultimately determines the 
man, who could not be free, if his wiLl were determined 
by any thing but his own desire, guided by his own judg- 
ment. This, in short, is what 1 think of this matter; 
I desire you to examine it by your own thoughts. I 
think I liave so well made out the several particulars, 
where I treat them at large, that they have convinced 
some I have shown them to here, who were of another 
inind: and therefore how much soever contrary to the 
received opinion, I think I may publish them ; but I 
would first have your judicious and free thoughts, which 
I much rely on ; for you love truth for itself, and me 
so well, as to tell it me without <ltsguise. ^1 

You will herewith recei\'e a nuw cliapter " Of ideoH 
" tity and diveisity," which having writ only at your 
instance it is fit you should see and judge oi, before it 
goes to the press. Pray send me your opinion uf everyj 
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part of it. You need not send back the |>apers, but 
your remarks on the paragraphs you shall think fit : for ■ 
I have a copy hero. 

You desired me too to enlarg^e more particularly abaut 
eternal verities, which to obey you, I set about ; but, 
upon examination, find all general truths are eternal 
verities, and so there is no entering' into particulars; 
though, by mistake, some men have selected some, as if 
they alone were eternal verities. I never, but with re- 
gret, reflect on the distance you are from me, and am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

John Locke. 



Mr. Moi.YNEux to Mr. Locke. 



Honoured Srn, 



l>ublin. Sept. 16, 1693. 



T HAVE yours from Oates of Aug. 23. with your 
chapter " of identity and diversity," and 1 acknow- 
ledge myself extremely oI)li|i;ed to you, for being at all 
that thought, on my account. However, I repent not 
of the troutjle 1 gave ynu therein, seeing the eflecls there- 
of, such clear reasoning, and profound judgment, that 
convinces and delights at once. And I protest, sir, it 
is to me the Jiardest ta.sk in the world, to add jmy thing 
to, or make any remarks uptin, what you deliver there- 
in ; every thing you write therein is delivered with 
such convincing reason, that 1 fully assent to all. And 
to make remarks where I have no room to say any thing, 
would please neither yon nor myself. And lo show you 
that I wovild not wholly rely on my own examination 
of your chapter, 1 imparted it to others, dtsiiing tlieir 
censure of it ; but still witli the same event, all aeknow- 
letigcd the clearness of t)ie reasoning, and that nothing 
more was left to be said on tlie subject. 
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Tlie answer you make to what I writ on your Thoughts 
of Education, does fully satisty me. But I assure you,^ 
sir, I was not the only person shocked at that pnssagc.^ 
I find several stumble at it, as taking little play-things, 
that children are very apt to desire and ask for, to be 
matters of fancy and affectation within your rule. BuIh 
seeing: in your last letter, you confine desires of aOeofl 
tation and fancy to other matters, I am satisfied in this 
business. 

I can say no more to the scheme you lay down 
man^s liberty, but that I believe it very just, and will] 
answer in all things. I long tu see the second editioa^ 
of your essay ; and then, if any thing" oflTer, I will give J 
my thonglits more fully. 

I am very sensible how closely you are engaged, till' 
you have discharged this work oil' your hands ; and 
therefore I will not venture, till it be over, to press youfl 
again to what you have promised in the business of man*s 
life, morality. But you must expect that I shall never 
be forgetful of that, from which I propose so great g( 
to the world, and so much satisfaction to 

Your most entirely affectionate bumble servant, 

AS^ILL. MOI.VNEUX. 



Mr. Moi.YNEiTx to Mr. Locke. 



SiH. 



Dublin, Dec. 23, 1693. 



I HAVE now read over your Essay of human Ui 
derstanding a third time, and always make new disco- 
veries therein of something profound. I should set, 
upon it again, but tliat 1 will wait for your next edi-^ 
tion, which I hope, by this time, is almost finished. 
The usual satisfaction 1 take in reading all things that 
come from you, made nic bitely again run over yoi 
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chapter " of idendity and diversity;" concerning the 
Justness whereof, I have yet the same opinion as for- 
merly. But one thouji^lit siigg-ested itself to ine, which 
on my firet reading did not occur. It relates to sect. 
22> wherein the reason you give, why the Jaw may 
justly punish a sober man, for what he did when drunk, 
or a waking man, for what he did when walking in his 
sleep, though it be true and full in the cnse of the 
night-walker : yet I conceive it not so full in the case 
of the drunken man. For drunkenness is itself a crime, 
and therefore no one shall allege it an excuse of another 
crime. And in the law we find, " that killing a man 
•' by chance-medley is not capital ;" yet if I am doing 
an unlawful act, as shooting at a deer in a park, to 
steal it, and by chance-medley I kill a man unawares, 
this is capital : because the act wherein I was engaged, 
and which was tlie occasion of this mischief, was ini 
itself unlawful, and I cannot plead it in excuse. In 
the case of the night-walker, your answer is true, full, 
and satisfactory ; hut that in the drunkard's ca^ is 
somewhat short. The night-walking is a sort of dis- 
temper, not to 1)6 helped, or prevented, by the patient. 
But drunkenness is a deliberate act, which a man may 
easily avoid and prevent. Moreover, whatever the law 
appoints in this case, 1 think, were I on tlie jury of one, 
\vho walking in his sleep had killed another, I should 
not violate a good conscience if I acquitted him ; for 
he is certainly during those fits, " lion comjws mentis ;" 
and it were easy to distinguish, by circumstances, how 
far he counterfeited or not. 

You will very much oblige nic, by a line or two, to 
let me know liow forward your viork is, and what other 
things you have on the anvil before you : amongst 
which, I hope, you will not forget your " Thoughts 
** on Morality." For I am obliged to prosecute this 
request to you, being the first, I presume, that moved 
you in it. 

There is a gentleman in this town, one capt. flenry 
Monk, a nigh relation of the Albemarles, who tells me 
he has het;n known to you lung ago : and on all occa- 
sions mentions you witli the highest respects, lie 
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desired me, the other day, to give you his most humbl 
service. I am. 

Dear SiH, 

Your most obedient servant, 

WlIX. MOI.YKEUXJ 



Mr. I^CKF. to Mr. IMolynetts. 



Honoured Sm, 



Oatcs, 19 .Tan.— 93-*. 



I CAN take it for no other, than a gi-eat mark 
your kindness to me, that you spend so much of your 
time, iu the i>erusai of my thougiits, when you havft 
so much better of your own to improve it. To which 
you add this further oblig-ation, that you read my book 
for my instruction, still takin:^ notice to me of what 
you judge amiss in it. Tiiis is a pood office that so fenr 
in the world perform in the way that you do, that it 
deserves my particular acknowledgment. And I own 
myself no less l>ehoIden to you, when I differ from you, 
than when, convinced by your better judgment, you 
give me opportunity t« mend what before was amiss: 
your intention ht^in;^ that, to which I equally, in both 
cases, owe my gratitude. 

Vou doubt, whether my answer be full in the case ol 
the drunkard. To try whether it be or no, we must 
consider what I am there doin^. As I i-ememlxM' (for 
I have not thatcha])ter here by nic) I am there showing 
that punishment is annexed to jMei'sonality, and per 
sonality to consciousness: how then can a dnmkard be 
punished for what he did, whereof he is not conscious? 
To this 1 answer, human judicatures justly punish him, 
because the fact is proved against him ; but want of 
consciousness cannot be proved for him. This you 
think not sufficient, hut would have me add the com- 
mon reason, that drunkenness being a crime, one crime 
cannot be alleged in excuse ibr another. Tliis rcasonj 
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how good soever, cannot, I think, be used by me, as 
not rftaching- my case; for what has this to do with 
consciousiiess? Nay, it is an argument against n»e, for 
if a man may be punched for any crime which he 
committed when drunk, wheieof he is allowed not to 
be conscious, it overturns my hypothesis. Your case 
of shooting a man by chance, when stealing a deer, 
being made capital, and the hkc, I allow to be just; 
but then, pray coi»sider» it concerns not my argument ; 
there being no doubt of consciousness in that case, but 
only shows, that any critninal action infects the conse- 
quences of it. But drunkenness has something peculiar 
in it, when it destroys consciousness; and so the in- 
stances you bring, justify not the punishing of a drunken 
fact, that was totally and irrecoverably forgotten ; which 
the reason that I give being sufficient to do, it well 
enough removed the objection, without entering into 
the true foundation of the thing, and showing how far 
it was reasonable for human justice to punish a crime of 
a drunkard, which he cuuld be supposed not conscious 
of, wliich would have uselessly engaged me in a very 
large discourse, and an impertinent digression. For I 
ask you, if a man, by intemperate drinking, should get 
a fever, and in the freniiy of his disease (which lasted 
not, perhaps, above an hour) committed some crime, 
would yon punish him ffir it? If yon would not think 
this just, liow can you think it just to punish him for 
any fact cnmniitted in a drunken frenzy, without a 
fever? Both had the same criminal cause, drunkennes's, 
and both comniitted without consciousness. I shall not 
enlaige any farlhi-r into other particular instances, that 
might raise difficulties about the punishing, or not 
punishing, the tirime of an unconscious, drunken man ; 
which would not easily be resolved, without inquiring 
into ihe reason ujion whidi human justice ought in pro- 
ceed in such cases, wtiich was beyond my present busi- 
ness to do. Tims, sir, 1 have laid liefore you the rea- 
sons, why I have let that passage go, without any addi- 
tion made to it. 1 ciesire you to lay hy your friendship 
to mc, and only to make use of your judgment in con- 



sideling them. And if you are still of opinion, that I 
need ^ve the reason too. that one crime cannot be 
allej^ed in excuse of another, I \)e^ tlie favour of you 
to let me knuH' it as soon as you can, that I may add 
what is necessary in this place, amon^t the errata, be* 
fore my booL comes out, which advances now apace, 
and I believe there are by this time near 1.^0 pages 
of it printed. And now, sir, though I have not agreed 
with your opinion in this point; yet 1 Iieseech you, be- 
lieve I am an much obliged to your kiudiieas in it as 
if you had shown me what, upon your reason, had ap- 
peared to me the grossest mistake : and I beg the favour 
of you, whenever you cast your eye upon any of ray 
writings, to continue and communicate to me your 
remarks. 

You write to me, as if ink had the »amc speU upon 
me, that mortar, as the Italians say, has upon others, 
that when I had once got my fingers into it, I could 
never afterwards keep them out. I gi'ant, thai me- 
thinks I see subjects enough, which way ever I cast my 
eyes, that deserve to be otherwise handled, than I ima- 
gine they have been ; but they require abler heads, and 
stronger bodies than I have, to manage them. Besides, 
when 1 reflect on what I have done. I wonder at my 
own bold folly, that has so far exposed me, in this nice 
and critical, as well as quick- sigh ted and learned age. 
I say not this to excuse a lazy idleness, to which I in- 
tend to give up the rest of my few days. I think every 
one, according to what way Providence has placed him 
in, is bound to labour for the public good, as far as 
he is able, or else Jie has no right to eat. Under this 
obligation of doing something, I cannot have a stronger 
to determine me what I shall do, than what your desires 
shall engage me in. I know not whether the attempt 
will exceed my strength. But there being several hei*e, 
who join with you to press me to it; {I received a 
letter with the same instance, from two of my friends 
at London, the last post;) I think, the first leisure I can 
get to myself, I shall apply my thoughts to it ; and 
however I may miss my aim, will justify myself in my 
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obedience to you, and some others of my ingenious 
friends. 

I nm exceedingly obliged to cfl])t. Monk, for his kind 
remembrance, and to you for sciidinp; it mc, and letting 
nic know he is alive. I liave, as I oii^ht, all the esteem 
for him, that you kimw so modest and good a itian de- 
serves. Pi'ay, when you see him, present my humble 
service to him, and let him know that I am extremely 
glad to hear that he is well, and that he has not forgot 
me, and should be much more so, to see him here again 
in England. Pray, give my humble service to your 
brother. I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your wwA humble, and most faithful servant, 

.loiiN Locke. 



Mr. Moi.YNEUx to Mr. Locke. 



Dublin, Feb. 17, 1693-4. 



HoNoUREn Siu, 



I AM so very sensible of the great caution, and deep 
consideration you use, before you write any thing, that 
I wonder at ray own hardiness, when I venture to ob- 
ject any thing against your positions. And when I read 
your answers to any such of my objections, I much 
more admire at my own weakness in making them. I 
have a new instance of this in your last of Januniy 18th, 
which came not to this place iK'foi-e yesterday. This 
has most abundantly satisfied nic, in the douht I lay 
under, concerning the case of a drunken man ; which 
you have cleared up to mc, in three words, most con- 
vincingly. So that I think you have no reason in the 
least to alter that paragraph, unless you may think 
it convenient to express that matter a little plainer. 
Which, I think, indeed, your last letter to me does 
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better tliun your twenty- second section of that chajiter. 
That section nins thus : 

22. " But is not a inau, drunk and sober, the same 
*• pei'soii ? Why else is he punished lur the ikct he eom- 
" iiiits, wJien drunk, lliuiifj;h he he never iifierwHrds 
** conscious uf it? .lust as iiiiicii the tiuine )K-rson ns a 
" man that walks and does other thin^s in his sloe]), is 
" the same person, and is aiiswerahle ("or any mischief 
" he shall do in it. Human laws punish l>oth with a 
" justice suitable to their way of knowledge ; because, 
" iu these cases, tbey cannot distinguish certainly what 
" is real, what coiinterteit. And so the ignorance in 
" dnmkcnness, or sleep, is not admitted as a plear&c. 

Now I conceive that which makes the expression 
lierein not so very clciu*, is. " suitable to their way of 
" knowledge;" some will be apt to mistake the W'ord, 
their, to refer to the <lruiiken, or sleeping man, whereas 
it refers to the laws, as if you had said, " suitable to 
" that way of knowledfjp, or infmmatiuii, whicli the 
" laws have cstablishL'd to proceed by." 

This, in your letter, is very manifest in a tew words. 
There you say, '* punishment is annexed to personality, 
" personality to consdmisness. How then can a drnnk- 
" ard be punished for what he did, wiierecif he is not 
" conscious? To this 1 answer, human judicatures 
** justly punish him, because the fart is proved against 
" him, but want of consciousness cannot be proved for 
" him." This, sir, is most full in the case you are 
thei-e treating of. So I have nothing more to offer in 
that matter. 

Only give me leave to propose one (juestion more to 
you, though it be foreign to the business you are upon, 
in your chapter of identity. How comes it to pass, 
that want of consciousness cannot be proved for a 
drunkai-d as well as for a frantic? One, methiuks, is as 
manifest as the other; and if diuiikenness may be coun- 
terfeit, so may a frenzy. AVheiefore to me it seems, that 
the law lias made a difference in these two cases, oh this 
account, viz. " that drunkenness is commonly incurred 
" voluntarily and premeditately ; whereas a frenzy is 
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" commonly without our consent, or impossible to be 
" prevented." But enniigh of this. 

I should not have troubled you with this, but that, ac- 
cording to your usual candour and goodness, you seemed 
to desire my farther thoughts thereon, ns speedily as I 
could. I am. 



IMost woilhy SlH, 

Your must ohliged humble servant, 
• Will. Molynecx. 



JMr. Locke to Jlr. Molyxeux. 



^SIR, London, RTay 26, 169L 

THE slowness of tlie press has so long retarded my 
uiiSH'er to your last obliging letter, that my book, whicli 
is no»v printed and bound, and ready to be sent tii you, 
must bu an excuse for my long silem.e. By the obe<li- 
ence I have paid to you in the index and Miinmaries, 
ordered according to your desires, you will see it is not 
want of deference to you, or esteem of you, that has 
caused this neglect. And the profit I iiave made by 
your reflections, on several passages of my book, will, 
I hope, encournge you to the continuance of that free- 
dom, to a man who can distinguish between the censures 
of a judicious friend, and the wrangling of a |)eevlsh 
Clitic. There is nothing more acceptable to me than the 
one, nor more, I think, to be slighted than the other. 
If therefore, as you seem to resolve, you shall throw 
away any more of your time in a jwrusal of my essay ; 
judge, I beseech you, as severely as you ran, of what- 
you read. I know you will not forsake truth to quarrel 
witli me; and whilst you follow her, you will always 
oblige me by showing ine my mistakes, or what seems 
to you to be so. You will find in this second edition, 
that your advice, at any time, has not been thrown away 
upon me. And you will see by the errata, that, though 
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your lost came a little too late, yet that couM not tiinder 
inc from following what you so kindly, and with m 
much reason, suggested. 

I agree with you, timt, drunkenness being a volun- 

(taiy defect, want of consciousness ought not to be pre- 
sumed in favour of the drunkard. But frenzy being 
involuntary, and a misfortune, not a fault, has a right 
to that excuse, which certainly is a just one, where it is 
truly a frenzy. And all that lies upon human justice is 
to distinguish carefully between what is real, and what 
counterfeit in the ca.se. 

My book, which I desire you to accept from rae, is 
put into l\ir. Churchill the bookseller's hand, who has 
told me he will send it in a bale of books, the next 
week, to Mr. Dobson, a bookseller in Castle-street, 
Dublin ; and I hare ordered Iiim to send with it a copy 
of the additions and alterations which are printed by 
themselves, and will help to make your former book 

fuaeAjl to any young man, an you will see {is designed) 
by the conclusion of the epistle to the reader. I am, 

SIR, 

Your most affectionate, and most humble servant, 

John Locke. 
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Mr. MoLYKKUS to Mr, Locke. 



Sir, 



Dublin, June 2, 1694. 



I AM highly obliged to ynu ibr the favour of your 
last, of May 2H, which I received yesterday. It brought 
me the welcome news of the second edition of your 
essay being published ; and that you have favoured me 
with a copy, which I shall c\\>cct with some impati- 
ence ; and when I have perused it, I shall, with all 
freedom, give you my thoughts of it. 
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*' tlmt you have cleared your hands of your 
second edition, I hope you may have leisure to turo 
your thoughts to the subject I have so often proposed to 
you : but this, you will say, is a cruelty in me, that 
no sooner you are rid of one trouble, but I set you on 
another. Truly, sir, were I -sensible it could be a 
trouble to you, I should hardly presume so far on your 
gwidness; but I knotv those things ore so easy and na- 
tural to your mind, that they give you no pain iii the 
production. And I k7iow also, such is your univei"sal 
love of mankind, that you count nothing" troublesome 
that tends to their good, in a matter of so great con- 
smment as morality. 
I have formerly told you what cai-e I proposed to 
take in the education of my only child. I must now 
beg your pardon, if I trouble you in a matter whemn I 
shall be at a loss without your assistance. He is now 
five years old, of a most towardly and promising dispo- 
sition ; bred exactly, as far as his age permits, to the 
rules you prescribe, I mean as to forming his mind, 
and mastering his passions. He reads veiy well, and I 
think it time now to put him forward to some other 
learning. In order to this, I shall want a tutor for liim, 
and indeed tliis place can hardly afford me one to my 
mind. If, therefoi*e, you knoxv any ingenious man that 
may be proper for my pnrpose, you would highly oblige 
me^ by procuring him for me. I confess the encou- 
ragement 1 can propose to such an one is ?jut moderate, 
yet, perhaps, there may be some found that may not 
despise it. He should eat at my own table, and have 
his lodging, wasliing, firing, and candlelight, in my 
house, in a good handsome apartment ; and besides 
lis, I should allow him 201. per annum. His work 
Tor this should be only to instruct tlu-ee or four hoys in 
Latin, and such other learning as you recommend in 
your book ; 1 say three or four boys, because, perhaps, 
I may have a relation's child or two; one, who is my 
' sister's son, I have always, and do intend to keep, as a 
companion to my own son ; and of more I am uncer- 
tain. But if thei-e be one or two, that will be no great 
■addition to his trouble, considering tlmt perlia[)s their 
f VOL. vm. / 
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parents may recompense that by their gratuities. Fj 
mention to you, of the languages, only Latin, bi 
could obtain it, I should be glad he were also master' 
of the French. As to his other (qualifications, I shall 
only say, in general, I could wish them such as yuu 
would desire in a tutor to instruct a youn^ gentleman, 
as you propose in your book. I wuuld have him indeed 
■a good man, and a good scholar; and I propose vei 
much satisfaction to myself, in the conversation of suci 
an one. And because a man ntay he cautious of teavin 
his native soil, and coming into a strange counUy, wit 
out some certainty of being acceptable to those th: 
send for him, and of some continuance and settlement^] 
I can say that I design him to stay with my son to hia 
state of manhood ; whether he go into the universityJ 
or travel, or whatever other state of life lie may take to..] 
And if perhaps on trial for some time, he or I may iioti 
like eacJi other, I do promise to bear his charges bothj 
to and fi-om me, so that he shall be no loser by his 
journey. 

I beg your answer to this at your leisure ; and if any] 
such present, be pleased to let me know of him what 
particulars you can, as his parentage, education, qualifi-l 
cations, disposition, &c. with what other particulars 
you please to mention ; and accordingly ] shall write to] 
you farther about it. 

In the mean time, I beseech you to pardon this 
trouble given you by. 

Honoured SiR, 



Your roost atlectionate, and most obliged 
humble servant, 

Will. Moi.yNEtrx7 
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Sir, 



London, June 28, 1694. 



SINCE the receipt of yours of the second instant^ I 
have made what inquiry I cmi for a tutor for your son ; 
the most likely, and the best recommended that I have 
met ftilli, you wilt have an account of from himself in 
the inclosed, to which I need add little hut these two 
things; 1st, that Mr. Fletcher, wlio is a good judge, 
and a person whose word I can rely on, gave me a very 
good character of him, both as to his manners and abili- 
ties, and said he would be answerable for him : the other 
is» that, however it comes to pass, the Scotch have now 
here a far greater leputation for this sort of employment 
than our own countrymen. I am sorry it is so, but I 
1 have of late found it in several instances. 
I I hope, by this time, the second edition of my book, 

^^wbich I ordered for yon, and a printed copy of the ad- 
Bwditinns, are come to your hands. I wish it were more 
M answerable to tlie value you place in it, and better worth 
r your flcceptntion. But, as I order the matter, methinks 

^I make it a hard bargain to you, to pay so much time 
and pains a«( must go to the reading it over, though it 
were more slightly than wc seem agreed, when you pro- 
mise, and I expect, your observations on it. TJiere 
appears to me so little material, in the objections that I 

I have seen iu print against me, that I have passed them 
all by hut one gentleman's, whose book not coming to 
my hand till those parts of mine were printed that he 
questions. I was fain to put my answer in the latter end 
of the epistle. 

1 wish the endeavours I have used to procure you a 
tutor for your son may be as successful as I desire. It 
is a business of great concernment tin both you and your 
son ; hut governors, that have right thoughts concern- 
ing education, are bard to he found. It is happy for 
yo»tr son that a good part of it i.s to he under your eye. 
I shall be very glad, if on this, or any other occasion, 

'/. 2 
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I may be able to do you any service ; for with great] 
sincerity and respect, I am, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

John Locke. 



Mr. MoLYNEUX to Mr. Locke. 

Dublin, July 28, 1694. 

My most honoured Friend, 
FOR so you have publicly allowed me to call* yau;j 
and it is a title wherein I boast more than in maces 
parliamcnt-robcs. By this you may find I have received] 
the second edition of your essay, which I prize as ai 
iDestimabIc treasure of knowledge. It is but a wi 
since it came to me ; and 1 have yet only looked ovei 
those parts which are newly added, particularly that of 
liberty, the alterations wherein I take to be most ju( 
cioHsly made ; and now I think that whole chapterj 
standi so well put together, and the arg-u mentation soj 
legitimate, that nothing can shake it. I was mightily] 
pleased to 6nd therein a rational account of what I have! 
often wondered at, viii. " why men should contentj 
" themselves to stay in this life for ever, though at the 
*' same time they will grant, that in the next life they] 
" expect to he infinitely happy ? " Of tins you ^ve sc 
dear an account in the -t^th section of yourxNi. chapter,^ 
hook II, that my wonder no long-er remains. That can- 
did recession from your fonner hypotliesis, which you 
show in this chapter, where truth required it, raises ial 
me a greater opinion {if possible) of your worth than! 
ever. This is rarely to be found amongst men, and then 
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seem to have something angelical, that are so far raised] 
above the common pitch. 

In time, I shall ^ve you my farther thoug'hts of the 
other parts of your book, where any thing occurs to me. 
But, at present, I can only pour out my thanks to you 
for the favourable cliaracter under which you have 
transmitted me to posterity, p. l>7. My only concern' 
is, that I can pretend to none of it, but that of your 
fiiend ; and this I set up for in the highest decree. I 
should think myself happy had i but lialf the title to thq 
rest 

I am extremely obliged to you for the trouble you 
took on you in my last request, about a tutor for my 
son. I received your letter with Mr. Gibbs*s enclosed i 
to which I rettirned an answer, addressed to himself. 
The import whereof was, " That I had some offers 
" made to me in this place, relating to that matter, to 
** which I tliought I should hearken, at least, so far a^ 
*' to make some trial. That I was loth to divert him 
" from his good intentions to the ministry, and there- 
*' fore I could not encourage him to undertake so long" 
" a journey, on such uncertainties on both sides, &:c." 
I am. 

My most higlily esteemed friend, 

Your most alTectionate humble servant, 

Will. Molvneux* 



Mr. Locke to Mr. Molyneux. 



SiH, . Gates, Sept. 3, 1694. 

I HA\T Eo much the advantage in the bargain, if 
friendship may be called one, that what^cver satisfac* 
ttou you find in yourself, on tliat account, you must 
allow in me with a large overplus. The only riches I 
have valued, or labouix-d to acquire, has U-en tJie friend' 
ship of ingcrtiuuti and worthy men, and therefore you 
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cannot blame me, if I so forn*ardly laid hold of the first 
occasion that opened me a way to yours. That I have 
so well succeeded in it I count one oi'my greatest happi- 
nesses, and a sufficient rewai-d for writinff my book, had 
I no other benefit by it. 'J'hc opinion you have of it 
gives mc farther hopes, for it is no small reward to 
one who loves truth, to be persuaded that he has made 
some discoveries of it, and any ways helped to prapa- 
gate it to others. I depend so much upon your judg- 
ment and candour, that I tJiink myself secure in you 
i'rom [wevish criticism or flattery; only give me leave 
to Kusjiect, that kindness and friendship do sometimes 
cany your expressions a little too far on the favourable 
side. This, however, makes me not apprehend you will 
silently pass by any thing you are not thoroughly satis 
fied of in it. Tlie use I have made of the advertisements 
I have received from you of this kind, will satisfy you 
that I desire this office of friendship from you, not out 
of compliment, but for the use of truth, and that your 
animadversions will not be lost upon me. Any faults 
you shall meet with in reasoning, in pei-spicuity, in ex- 
pression, or of the press, 1 desire you to take notice of, 
and send mewoi*d of. Especially if you have any-where 
any doubt ; for I am persuaded that, upon debate, you 
and I cannot be of two opinions ; nor, I think, any two 
men used to think with freedom, who really prefer truth 
to opiniaticly, and a little foolish vain-glory, of not 
having made a mistake. 

I shall not need to justify what I have said of you in 
my book : the learned world will he vouchers for me ; 
and that in an age not y^tvy free from envy and censure. 
But you are very kind to me, since for my sake you 
allow yourself tn own that part which I am more parti- 
cularly concerned in, and permit me to call you my 
friend, whilst your modesty checks at the other part 
of your character. But, assure yourself, I am as well M 
persuaded ol'the truth of it, as of any thing else in ray 
book ; it had not else been put down in it. It only 
wanis a gi-eat deal more I had to say, hod that been a 
place to draw your pictvn-e at large. Herein I |iretend 
not to any peculiar obligation above others (hat know . 



I am. 



Dear Sill, 
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you. For though perhaps I may love you bettei' than 
many others ; yet, 1 conclude, 1 cannot thbik better of 
you than others do. 

I am very ^a^ you were provided of a tutor nearer 
home, and it had this particular g-ood hick in it, that 
otherwise you had been disappointed, if you had dc- 

[•"'"'^ed on Mr. Gibbs ; as a letter I wrote to you from 
Ion about it, I hutie, acquainted vou. 



Your most affectionate, and most liumble servant, 

John Locke. 



Mr. I^CKE to Mr. Molyneux. 



Sir, Oates, Nov. 23, 1694. 

YOU speak of my hook in such terms, that liad I 
not convincing arguments that you are not a man of 
compliments, I sJiould a little suspect your civility bor- 
dered very much on them in this case. But there arc 
so iew of them to be found, thai you think you cannot 
speak too highly of the endeavours of one who pursues 
tnith unbiassedly, and chooses not his opinions fint, 
and then seeks arguments to support them. Upon that 
account I admit of whatever you please to say ; but 
withal give me leave to assure you, that in the perform- 
ance itself, J see nothing but what any one might have 
done, who wouhl have sat down to it with the same 
love of truth and indiffereucy that I did. However, I 
cannot but be pleased that you think su well of it ; for 
whether your fi-iend.ship to me brilics your judgment, 
or whether your guod opinion of my essay adds to your 
kind thoughts of the author; I find my account both 
ways, and should think myself well rewardetl for my 
pains in this single purchase. Hut, sir, will you not 
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Ipurdon so lawful a desire, in one tliat loves you, if I ask, 
I sliall I never have tlie hoppiiicsjs to see you in England? 
]Mr. Churdiill, my liookseller, sends me word by the 
Jast \w&\.f that hu lm» sent you the six copie:> that you 
I sent fur, and advi(% of it. I sent to him a prqject of a 
new reduction of the year by Dr. Wood, to be sent 
with the copy of my essay to you. The author gave it 
ine himself, and I thought it might, {wssilily please youj 
if you had not seen it liefoT-e. 'rhis, with the su|>ernu- 
nierary cuts I ordered him to send you, will, with the 
^Looks, I hope, come safe to your hands. The mention- 
ling of those ents puts me in mind again of your civility, 
uhicli I see studies all manner of ways of expressing 
Fitsetf. • 

You see, I>y this lilwrly I take with you, tliat I nm 
'past terms of compliment with you, that is, I use you as 
one I look ujran to be my friend, with a freedom of 
good offices, either to receive or do them, as it happens. 
Look upon me as such, I beseecii you, and believe that 
I am, with the utmost sincerity, 

SIR, 

Your must affectiunule friend, 

and most humble servant, 

John Locke. 



iMr. Moi.YNEUx to Mr. Locke. 



Sir, Dublin. Dec. 18, 1694. 

YOUUS, of November 23, found nie labouring under 
a sharp fever which has held me this month past; but 
I am now, God be thanked, pretty well recovered. I 
am obliged to jon for tlie earnest desire you express of 
seeing me in England. But as to that paj'ticular, the 
truth is Uius : lust :iuiuinci' 1 designed to make u journey, 
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on purpose to pay my respects to you, and for no other 
errand ; but my resolutions were not so 6xed as to give 
you any intimations thereof. For indeed the state of 
my health was so very luicertain, tliat I was very mis- 
trustful whether I should be able to undertake the 
journey. Ilowaver, I thought to make an essay of my 
strength in uur own country ; so that some business 
calling mo about threescore miles from this city, the 
fatigue was so troublesome to me, that I was quite di^ 
couragcd from iliinking of England that season. I 
have now had another pull-back by my present sick- 
ness, so that I caimot yet well tell liow to think of the 
other side of the water. This only I will assure you^ 
(bat the first entire health God is pleased to bestow on 
me shall be employed in a journey towards you ; there 
Leini,^ nothing I so earnestly covet as the personal ac- 
cjiiaintance of one for whom I have so great a respect 
and veneration, to whom I am so liighly obliged for 
many favours. 

There is a very worthy person, Dr. St, George Ashe, 
provost of the college here, lately gone from hence to 
Londun ; he i:> a great admirer, and zealous promoter, 
of your writings in bis college. He desired from me a 
letter of recommendation to you ; but I fear your l)eing 
in the country will hindei' liis designed happiness in 
your conversation. He stays in London these three or 
four months to come, in which time, if your business 
call you to the city, you will hear of liim either at your 
lodgings at Mr. Pawlin's, (where ])er!iaps he will leave 
the place of his residence,) or at Mr. Tucker's, in the 
secretary's office at Whiteiiall, where a penny-post letter 
will find him out. 

I thank you for the care you have taken to send me 
the books and sculptures, wliich I hope to receive in 
good lime, having advice thereof already from Mr, 
ChurcliiU. I am. 

Worthy Sib. »! 

Your most affectionate, humble servant. 



Wil.L. jMoly>'EUX.' 
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Mr. MoLYNKUX to Mr. Locke. 



* 



Dublin, January 15, 1694^* 
Honoured Silt, 

I HAVK received the six co]>ies of your book, and 
thank you for the care you have taken about them. I 
acknowlccif^e myself likewise oblic^ed to you for your 
present of Dr. Wood's almanack, tJmu^Ii it was not iiew 
to me, having received the favour of one from the author 
liimself, when accomptant-^^neral Iiere in Ireland^ 
nmny years ago. It is a very pretty project, but, I be- 
lieve, it will hardly ever bo practised; liecause men 
think what they have already sufliciently accurate for 
the common uses of life, and are Imidly brought from 
what they have used, so lon^ as they have done the 
common .lulian account, unless prevailed ujwn by some 
such potent authority as the ciinich, which abrogated 
the .Julian, and established the Gregon'an kalendar. 

The sculptures also I received, and thank yon for 
them. I shall do them ail the honour that outward 
ornament can give them. And I heartily wish I had 
more effectual ways of showing my respects, wliich I 
think I can never do sufficiently. 

I have ever thought that an elegant translation of 
your Essay into I^atin would be highly acceptable to 
foreigners, and of great use in those countries, whose 
minds lie yet captivated in verbose, disputative philo- 
sophy, and false reasoning ; I therefore presume to 
mention it to you, that though your own leisure may 
not permit you to perform it yotn-self, you may think 
of putting some one on it, that under your eye may do 
it correctly. And were I not persuaded that your own 
eye and correction were absolutely requisite herein, I 
would venture to make a bold proposal to have it done 
by some one in this jxlacc, whom I should reward for 
liis labour herein. And this I do, not that I think you 
may not witJi a great deal of ease enijiloy one yourself 
in this matter, but merely that herein 1 may have an 
opportunity of doing so much good in the world. You 
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see, sir, what a veneration I have for your writings, and 
therefore you will pardon me, if 1 desire from you, 
" sub amicttise tessera," the names of what books you 
have published. I remember, once 1 proposed to you 
the like i-equest, and you were silent to it. If it were 
that you desig-nedly conceal them, I acquiesce ; but per- 
haps it proceeded from your cursory passing over tliat 
part of my letter, which mokes me venture again on 
the snme request. Aud now that your thoughts are at 
liberty from that essay, you will give me leave, with all 
submission, to mind you of what you once told me you 
would think of, viz. of demonstrating morals, I am 
sure, as no hand could perform it better ; so no age 
ever required it more than ours. 

I do heartily wish you an happy succeeding year; and 
may it end with ns happier than the last past. I am, 

Dear Sill, 

Vour most obHged, humble servant, 

Will. Molynkux. 



Mr. Locke to Mr. Molyneux. 



Dear Siu, 



Oatcs, 8 Mar. 1694-5. 



YOU will, I fear, think me frozen up with this long 
winter, or else with a negligence colder than that, hav- 
ing two very obliging letters of yours by me, the one 
ever since January, the other February last, 1 make you 
no answer to either, till thus far in March, 'i'he truth 
is, expecting ever since I received your last letter an 
account ftom London, concerning something I had a 
mind to put into my letter, and after writing four 
times about il, being yet delayed, I can forbear no 
longer to return you my thanks, and to beg your i>ai-d(m 
that I have lieen so slow in it. If you interpret it right, 
you will look upon it as the effect of a fricudsliip got 
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past farmalitics, and that has confidence enougli to 
(piakc bold with yoa, where it is without neglect of you, 
01' prejudice to cither. I was not a little rejoiced with 
the news you sent nie in the first of your letters, of 
your safe recovery of a fever. Had I known it before 
tlie danger was over, that you had been ill, it would 
have heen no small fright and pain to me. For I uiuiit 
assure you that, among'st all the friends your kindness 
or worth has procured ynu, there is not any one who 
values you more than I do. or does more interest him- 
self in all your concerns. This makes mc, that though 
I have a lonf^^ time exlrcmcly desired to sec you, and 
propose to myself an iufmite satisfaction in a free con- 
versation with you ; yet what you tell me, that you 
were coininjf last summer into Enj^land, to make mc a 
visit, makes nie dread the satisfaction of my own wishes. 
And niethinks I ought not to purchase one of the 
jfrentest happinesses I can propose to myself at so dear 
and dangerous a rate. I have received many and great 
obligations from you before ; but they were such as, 
though I had no title to, I thought I might accept 
from one whom I love, and therefore was glad to find 
kind to mc. Uut when I reflect on the length of the 
way, and the sea between us, the danger of the one, 
and the fatigue of both, and your no very robust con- 
.•ititution, as I imagine, I cannot consent you should 
venture so much for my sake. If any harm should 
happen to you in the jouraey, I could never forgive it 
myself, to be the occasion of so great a loss to the world 
and myself And if you should come safe, the gi'cat- 
ness of the hazard, and an obligation out of all pi-opor- 
tion to what I either ought to receive, or was capable 
to return, would overwhelm me with shame, and hinder 
my enjoyment. And yet, if I may confess my secret 
thoughts, there is not any thing which I would not 
give, that some other unavoidable occasion would draw 
you into England. A rational free-minded man, tied 
to nothing but truth, is so rare a thing, that I almost 
worship sucli a friend ; but \vhcn friendship is joined to 
it, and these arc brought into a firee conversation, where 
they meet, and cau be together ^ what is lliei'e can iiave 
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equal charms? I cannot but exceedinj^ly wish for that 
happy day, when I may see a man I have so often 
Ionp.'d to have in my embraces. But yel, tliough it 
would endear the gift to receive it from his kindness, I 
cannot but wish, rather that fortune alone would throw 
hira into my arms. 

This cold winter has kept me so dose a prisonei' 
within doors, that, 'till yesterday, I hnve been abi-oad 
■ttut once these thiee months, and that only a mile in a 
^■boach. And the inability I am in to breathe I^ondon 
^pbir in cold weather has hindered mc yet from the hap- 
"piness of \vaiting on Dr. Ashe; but I hope to get to 
London befoi-e he leaves it, that I may, to a person 
whom you have an esteem for, pay some part of the re- 
spects I owe you. I had last week the honourof a visit 
from an ingenious gentleman, a nieniber of your college 
at Dublin, lately i-eturned from Turkey. He told me 
he was a kinsman of yours ; and though his other good 
qualities might have made him welcome any-where, he 
was not, you may be sure, the less welcome to me, for 
being known and related to you. He seems to me to 
have been very diligent and curious in making obser- 
vations whilst he has been abroad, and more inquisitive 
than most of our people that go into those parts. And, 
by the discourse I bad with him the little time we were 
together, I promise myself we shall have a more exact 
account of those parts, in what I hope he intends to 
publish^ than hitherto is extant. Dr. Huntington, who 
was formerly at Aleppo, and is my old acquaintance, 
and now my neighbour in this country, brought BIr. 
Smith hither with him from his house. But yet I must 
acknowledge the favour to you, and desire you to thank 
him for it when he returns to Dublin. For the friend- 
ship he knew you had for me, was, 1 take it, the great 
inducement that made him give himself the trouble of 
coming six or seven miles in a dirty country. 

You do so attack me on every side with your kind- 
ness to my book, to me, to my shadow, that I caimot 
hut be ashamed I am not in a capacity to make you any 
other acknowledgment, but in a very full and deep sense 
of it. I return you my thanks for the cori-u;tions you 
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have sent me. which I will take all the care of I can in 
the next edition, which, my huoksellcr tells me, he 
thinks will he this summer. And if any other fall 
under your ubservation, I shall desire the continuance of 
your favour in communicating them. 

I must own to you that I have been solicited from 
beyond sea to put my essay into Latin ; hut you gfuess 
Tight, I have not the leisure to do it. It was once 
translated by a young' man in Holland into Latin ; but 
he was so Hltle master of the English or Latin tongue, 
that when it was showed me, which he did not till be 
had quite done it, I satisfied Iiim that it would be 
very little for his credit to pMblisli it; and so that was 
laid by. Since that, my bookseller was, and had been 
for some time seeking for a translator, whom he would 
have treated with to have undertaken it, and have satis- 
fied for Ids pains. But a little before the coming of 
your letter, he writ me word lie had been disappointed, 
where he expected to have found one who would have 
done it, and was now at a loss. So that what you call 
a hold, is not only the kindest, but the most seasonable 
pro]K)sal you could have made. You undcrivtand my 
thoughts as well as 1 do myself, and can be a fit Judge, 
whether the translator has expressed then] well in Latin 
or no; and tan direct him, where to omit or contract 
any thing where you think I liave been moi-e large than 
needed. And though in this 1 know you intend, as you 
say, some good to the world ; yet I cannot but take it 
as a very particular obligation to myself, and shall not 
be a little satisfied to have my book go abroad into the 
world with strokes of your judicious hand to it. For, 
as to omitting, adding, altering, trans|H)sing any tiling 
in it, I permit it wholly to your judi^ment. And if 
there be any tiling in it defective, or which you think 
may be added with advantage to the design of the whole 
work, if yon will let me know, I shall endeavour to 
supply that defect the best I can. The chapter " of 
" Identity and Diversity" which owes its birth wholly 
to your putting me upon it, will be an encouragement 
to you to lay any the like commands upon mc. I have 
had some thoughts myself, that it would not be possibly 
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IB, something: about en- 
thusiasm, or to make a chapter of it by itself. If you 
are of tlie same mind, and that it will not be foi-eign to 
the business of my essay, I promise you, before the 
translator you shall employ shall be got so far^ I will 
send you my thoughts on that subject, so that it may be 
put into the Latin edition. I have also examined P. 
Malebranchc's opinion coiiceruing "seeing all things in 
God;" and to my own satisfaction laid open the vanity, 
inconsistency, and uiiintelligilileness of that way of ex- 
plaining human understanding. I have gone almost, 

ut not ijuite through it, and k.uQw not whether I now 

ver shall finish it, beiiig fully satisfied myself about it. 

bu cannot think how often I regret the distance that 

between us ; I envy DubUu for what I every day 

want in London. Were you in ray neighbourhood, you 

ould every day be troubled with the proposal of some 
of my thoughts to you. I find mine generally so much 
out of the way of the books 1 meet with, or men led 

ly books, that were I not conscious to myself that I 
paitially seek truth, I should be discouraged from 
tting my thoughts loose, which commonly lead me 

ut of the beaten track. However, I want somebody 
'-ar me, to whom I could freely coramimicate them, 
;imd without reserve lay them open. I should find secu- 

ity and ease in such a friend as you, were you within 
stance. For your judgment would confirm and set 
Hie at rest, where it approved ; and your candour would 
excuse what your judgment coirected, and set me right 
in. As to your request you now repeat to me, I desii-e 
you to believe tliat lhei*e is nothing in your letters 
which I pass over slightly, or without taking notice of; 
and if 1 formerly said nothing to it, think it to be, 
that I thought it tlie best way of answering a friend, 
whom I was resolved to deny nothing that was in my 
power. There arc some particular obligations that tie 
me up in the point, and which have drawn on me some 
displeasure for a time, from some of my friends, who 
me a somewhat like demand. But I expect to 
you more reasonable, and give you this assurance, 
'that you shall be the first that shall be satisfied in that 
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point. I am not forgetful of what you so kindly put 
mc upon. I think nobody ought to live only to eat and 
drink, and count the days he spends idly. The small 
remainder of a crazy life I shall, as much as my healtti 
will permit, apply to the search of truth, and shall not 
neglect to propose to myself those that may be the most 
useful. iVfy [>aper is more than done, and, I suppose^ 
you tired, and yet I can scarce give off. I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faitliful humble servant, 

.JoKN Locke. 



Mr. MoLYNEtrx to Mr. Locke. 



Sib, 



Dublin, March 26, 1695. 



' THE concern you express for my welfare is extremely 
obliging, and I never pnzcd my health so much as since, 
thereby I am enabled to enjoy your correspondence 
and friendship. But whatever becomes of me and my 
carcase, I can heartily wish you had one more easy, 
healthful and strong. For I know mankind in general 
is interested in you ; whereas I am sure to fall unla- 
mcnted to all, save a few particular friends. 

I understand my kinsman has enjoyed that which I 
have earnestly longed for. He tells mc, by letter, the 
great obligations he bears you, for the eivilities you 
showed him, and desires nic to acknowledge them. 

I am very glad to find your essay like to suffer a third 
impression; it is a good sign, and shows the world not 
so averse to truth, when fairly laid open. To have 
truth prevail, the only way is calmly and meekly to 
publish it, and let it shift for itself; ** magna res est 
" Veritas & prsevalebit." It will make its own party 
g'ood without fire and faggot, which never promoted, but, 
I am sure, has often stifled it. 
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This encourages me, with more vig;our, to promote 
the translation of your work ; and to own myself in- 
finitely obJigetl to you, that you are pleased so readily 
to comply with the offer I made you in my last. Yester- 
day I sent for an ingenious young man in the college 
here to discourse with him about it. The result was, 
he would make an essay and show it me, and accord- 
ingly would proceed or desist. But then, he teUs me, 
that he cannot set himself fully to it till towards the 
' latter end of May ; for he designs to stand candidate 
for a fellowship in the college, which, by the removal 
of the provost, is to he disposed of about next Trinity- 
sunday; and, in the mean time, he is to prepare him- 
self for the examination they undergo on that occasion. 
I shall sec his first attempt the next w^ek, and shall give 
you an account. As to any alterations to be made by 
nte, I should be very cautious of medling therein ; I 
know the whole work has already undergone so exact a 
judgment, that there is no room left for amendments. 
However, if any such ofler, after your approbation of 
them, I should veiitun; to insert them. 

I must freely confess, that if my notion of enthusiasm 
agrees with yours, there is no necessity of adding any 
thing concerning it, more than by the by, and hi a 
single section in chap. 18. lib. iv. I conceive it to be 
no other than a religious sort of madness, and com- 
prises not in it any mode of thinking, or ojieration of 
the mind, ditt'erent from what you have treated of iu 
your essay. It is true, indeed, the absurdities men em- 
brace on account of religion are moat astonishing; and 
if in a chapter of enthusiasm, you endeavour to give an 
account of them, it would be very acceptable. So that 
(on second thoughts) 1 do very well approve of what 
you propose therein, l)eing very desirous of having your 
sentiments on any subject. 
I Pei-e ]Malebranche*s chapter " of seeing all things in 

I " God," was ever to me absolutely unintelligible ; and 
unless you think a polemic discourse in your essay 
(which you have hitherto avoided therein) may not be 
of a piece with the rest, I am sure it highly deserves to 
be ex|K)sed, and is very agreeable to the business of 

^L vol.. VIII. ^ A 
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your work. I would therefore humbly propose it to you, 
'to consider of doing something therein. Pere Blale- 
Ibranche has many cuiious notions, and sonic as erro- 
! neous and absui-d. It h a good while since 1 read him ; 

but I am now turning him orcr a second time; he is 
: mostly platonic, and, in some things, almost entbusias- 

tical. I am, 

Honoured dear Sir, 

Your most obliged humble servant, 
Will. Mor.vNErx. 



Mr. Locke to Mr. Mot.yneux. 



Sra, 



Gates, April 26, 1635. 



YOU look with the eyes, and speak the langua^ of 
friendsliip. when you make my life of much more con- 
cern to the* world than your own. I take it, as it i*, for 
an effect of your kindness, and so sliall not accuse you 
of compliment; the mistakes and uver-valuings of 
good will being always sincere, even when they exceed 
what common truth allows. This un my side, I must 
beg you to believe, tlmt my life would be much more 
: pleasant and useful tonic, if you werewitliin my reach, 
I that I might somclimes enjoy your condensation, and 
'upon twenty occasions, lay my thoughts before you, 
and iiave the advantage of your judgment. I cannot 
complain that I have not my share of friends of all 
ranks, and such, whose interest, assistance, affection, 
and opinions too, in fit cases, I can rely on. But me- 
thinks, for all this, there is one place vacant, that I 
[know nobody that would so well fill as yourself; I want 
one near me to talk fi-eely witii, " de tjuolibet ente ;"* 
to propose to the extravagancies that rise in my Diind; 
one with whom I would debate several doubts and 
questions, to see what was in them. Meditating by 
one's self, is like digging in the mine ; it often, i)erhaps, 
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brings tip maiden earth, which never came near the 
light before; but whether it contains anjr metal in it, 
is never so well tiled as in conversation witli a knowing 
judicious friend who carries about with hini the true 
touchstone, which is love of truth in a clear-thinking 
bead. JMen of parts and judgment the world usually 
gets hold of, and by a great mistake (that their abilities 
of mind are lost, if not employed in tlie pursuit of 
wealth or power) engages them in the ways of fortune 
and interest, which usually luavc but little freedom or 
leisure of thought fur pm-e disinterested truth. And 
such who give themselves up frankly, and in earnest to 
the full latitude of real knowledge, are not every-where 
to be met with. Wonder not, therefore, that I wish 
so much for you in my neigh Eiotirhood ; I should Ix> 
too happy in a fi-icnd of your make, were you within 
my reach. But yet I cannot but wi«th that some busi- 
ness would once bring you within distnnce ; and it is a 
pain to me to think of leaving the world without the 
happiness of seeing you. 

I do not wonder that a kinsman of yours should 
magnify civilities that scarce deserve the name ; I know 
not wherein they consisted, but in l)eing glad to see 
one that w^as any way related to you, and was liimself a 
very ingenious man ; either of those was a title to more 
than I did, or could show him. I am sorry I have not 
yet had an opportunity to wait on liim in I^oiidon, and 
1 fear he should be gone before I an able to get thither. 
Tliis long winter, and cold spring, has hung very heavy 
upon my lungs, and they are not yet in a case to be 
ventured in London air, which must be my excuse for 
not waiting upon him and Dr. Ashe yet. 

The tliird edition of my essay has alicady, or will be 
speedily, in the press. But what perhaps, will sccui 
stranger, and pui>i<ibly please you better, an aluidgment 
is now making (if it be not already done) by one of 
the university of Oxford, for the use of young scholars, 
in the place of the ordinary system of logic. I'rom the 
acquaintance I had of the tt-nipcr of that place, I did 
not expect to have it get much footing there. But so 
it is, I some time since received a very civil letter from 

3 a2 
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one, wholly a stranger to me there, concerning such ft 
design ; and, by another from him since. I conchidt; it 
near done. He seems to he an ingenious man, and he 
writes sensibly aliout it, but I can say notliing of it tiU 
I see it ; and lie, of liis own accord, has offered that i 
shall wholly be submitted to my opinion, and disj»osal 
of it. And thus, sir, possibly that which you once pr«> 
posed may Iw attained to, and I was pleased with th 
gentleman's design for your sake. 

You are a strange man, you oblige me very much 
the care you take to have it well translated, and y 
thank me for complying with your offer. In my last, 
as I remember, 1 told you the reason why it was so Ion 
before I writ, was an expectation of an answer fro 
London, concerning something I had to communicate 
Co you : it was in short this; I was willing to kiio 
what my bookseller would give for a good Latin copy;' 
he told me, at last, twenty pounds. His delay w 
liecause he would first have known what the transla 
demanded. But 1 foiced htm to make liis pro|)osali! 
and so I send it to you, to make what use of it you' 
please. He since writ me word, that a friend of his 
Oxford would, in some time, he at leisure to do it, an 
would undertake it. I bid him excuse himself to him; 
for that it was in hands I approved of, and some part 
of it nou^ actually done. For 1 hope the essay (he was 
to show you the next week after you writ to me last 
pleased you. Think it not a compliment, that I desi 
you to make what alterations you think fit. One thin 
particularly you will oblige me and the world in, and 
that is, in paring off some of the superfluous repeti- 
tiuns, which I left in for the sake of illiterate men, and 
the softer sex, not used to abstract notions and reason 
ings. But much of this reasoning will be out of doo 
in a Latin translation. I refer all to your judgmentj 
and so am secure it will be done as is best. 

What I shall ndd coiiccrningontluisiasm, t guess, wi 
veiy much ngriv with your thoughts, sinci? yours jum 
so right with mine, about the place whei'c it is tu conii 
in, I having designed it for chap. 18. lib. iv. as a fab 
principle of reasoning often made use of. But, to givi 
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an historical accotint of the various ravings men have 
embmcL'O ibr religion, would, I fear, lie besides my pur- 
^.posc, and lie enoug-h to make an huge volume. 

My opinion of P. Malel tranche agrees [lerfcctly with 
tjours. What I have writ concerning " seeing nil things 
I*' In God," would make a little treatise of itself. But 
l have not quite gone through it, for fear I should by 
)mebody or other be tempted to print it. For I love 
[not contrnversie?;, and have a personal kindness for the 
kauthor. When I have the happiness to sec you, we will 
jconsider it together, and you shall dispose of it. 

I think I shall make some other additions to be put 
'.into your Latin translation, and particularly concerning 
the " connection of ideas," which has not, that 1 know, 
l>een hitherto considered, and has, I guess, a greater in- 
fluence upon our minds, than is usually taken notice of. 
[Thus, you see, I make you the confidenl of my reverie.*; 
you would be troubled with a great many more of them, 
were you nearer. I am, 

Honoured Sin, 

Your most atfectionate humble servant. 



John Locke. 



Mr. JVIoLYNEUX to Mr. Locke. 



Sib, 



Dublin, May, 7, 1695. 



I AM extremely pleased to understand by yours of 
April 26, that we are to expect an abridgment of your 
work from a judicious hand in Oxford; it is what I 
always thought might Ije of good use in the univei-sities. 
where we yet want another sort of language, than what 
has hitherto prevailed there, to the great hindrance of 
science. 

As to the translation that is going on here, it is un- 
dertaken by one Mr. William Mullart, a senior Irache- 
lur in the coUe^. He has the repute of an ingenious 
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end learned young mant aud I hope be may perform it 
welL 1 here enclose a specimen of his |)ei-furmance, 
coneerning- which I desire you would ^ive me your 
thoughts, befoi-e he pruceetl much farther. This only 
may he hinted, that when he is better acquainted with 
the work, and your languofje, and has entered farther 
into it, it is pvnhal)le his translation may he hetterj 
more easy and natural. He proposes to finish it in half | 
a year, or nine months nt furthest ; for ho cannot wholly 
disenijngc himself from some other studies. I perceive 
your bookseller is resolved to share with me in the good 
I thought to do the world, by bestowing- on it this 
translation. And since he is so generous as to have it.J 
so, I will, by no means, be the translator's hindrance 
in jiartnking of the lK)oksclIcr's proffer ; and, at the 
same time, to enfjage his diligence t!ie more, I tvill in- 
crease the reward considerably, that I may not wholly 
miss the good design ] first proposed to myself. Ifyoii 
encourage the translator to go forward, you may be 
pleased to transmit to me the additions you design ; as 
that of" enthusiasm," " connexion of ideas/' and what 
else you have. 

And now, with redoubled force, I send back to you 
the complaints you make for oui- distance. I cannot 
but hope, that Providence has yet in store for me so 
much happiness on this side the grave ; and if it have | 
not, I shall think I have missed the greatest tempoi-al , 
good my mind was ever set on. liut I still say, 1 live 
in hopes, the accomplishment whereof would be the 
greatest satisfaction to 

Your most cordially affectionate humble servant, 

Will. MolvneusJ 



Were it not too nigh approaching to vanity, I could 
tell you of the extraordinary effects your method of 
education has had on my little boy. 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. IMolyneux. 



Dear Sir, 



Oates, 2 July, 1695. 



DID I 



.•self tliat 



assure myseii mat our friendship were 
gfi-own beyond suspicion or compliment, I should think 
1 should have need to make excuses to you for my long 
silence; but I know you will credit me, when I teU 
you it Ims been neitlier forgvlfulness nor negligence. 
The s|)eeiraen of the translation yon sent me, gave me 
some reason to apprehend, that Mr. Mullart's style 
would lay too great a burthen on your kindness, by often 
needing the correction of your hand, to make it express 
my sense with that clcnmoss and easiness, which I know 
you desire. My bookseller therefore having before 
told me of one who had offered to undertake the trans- 
lation of my essay, I have been ever since endeavouring 
to get from him a specimen that I miglit send it you, 
and have your opinion which is like to do best ; that 
so if this man had a talent that way, you might be 
eased of the trouble, whiclt your friendship to me, and 
zeal to the work, I foresee, is likely to lay upon you. 
But, having tlie last post received this account from 
Mr. Churchill, that the gentleman proposed is in the 
country, and nnist have a hook sent him down, on 
pur|K)se, befoi-e we can expect to see any thing from 
him, and this being all to be managed by a thli-d hand, 
who is not every day to be met with; I have i-esolved 
to lose no more time on that thought, but accepting of 
your kind offer, put that whole matter into your hands, 
to be ordered ns you shall think best, and shall spend 
no more time in other enquiries, since the gentleman 
you propose will (ns 1 remember you told me) be about 
this time at leisure to set himself in earnest to it There 
is one thing I would offer, which may be of advantage 
to him and the work too. and that is, that lie would 
constantly and sedulously rend Tiilly, especially his phi- 
losophical works, which will insensibly work him into 
a good Latin style. I have heard it ivporled of bishop 
Sanderson, that being asked how he came to write Latin 
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so well, as appenrs in the treatises he published in Ihnt 
tongue ? he answered, '* By ordering his studies so, that 
" he read over all Tully's works every year." I leave 
it to you, whether you will think fit to mention this to 
JMr. Mullart. 

The aln-idgmcnt of my essay is quite finished. It is 
done by a very ingenious man of Oxford, a uiaster of J 

^javts, very C'Uii.sidei'at)le for his learning and virtue, who 
•has a great many pupils. It is done with the same de- 
sign you had in view, wlien yuu mentioned it. lie has 
,g;encrally (as far as I could remember) made use of my 
words ; he very civilly sent it me when it was done, and, 
upon looking it over, 1 guess you w'.W approve of it, and 
think it well done. It is in Mr. Churehiirs hands, and 
will be printed as soon as the third edition of my essay, 
which is now in the press, is printed off. 

I am extremely gliid to hear that you have found any 
g-ood effects of my method on your son. I should be 
glad to know the paiticulars; for though I have seen 
the success of it in a child of the lady, in w hose house 
I am, (whose mother has taught him Latin without 
knowing it herself when she began,) yet I would he; 
glad to have other instances; because some men, whoj 
caunot endure any thing sftould be mended in the world' 
by a new method, object, I liear, that my way of edu- 
cation is impracticable. But this 1 can assure you. that! 
the child above mentioned, Itut nine years old in June ■ 
last, has learned to read and write very well, is now 

• reading Quintus Curtius with bis mother, understands 
geography and chronology very well, and the Coper- ! 
nican system of our vortex ; is able to multiply well, i 
and divide a little, and all this without ever having fl 
had one blow for his book. The third edition is now ™ 
out: I have ordered Mr. Churchill to send you one of 
them, which I hope be has done before this. I exi»ect 
your opinion of the additions, which have mudi in- 
cieased the bulk of the book. And though I think all 
that 1 have said right ; yet you are the man I depend 
on for a fair and fiec censure, not inclined either to 
ilatter, or quarrel. You know not of what value Si 
knowing man, that is a sincere lover of truth, is, nopj 
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how hard to be fuund; wonder not, therefore, if I place 

a ^reat pait of my happiness in your friendship, and 

wish every day you were my neighbour ; you would 

then find what use I should make of It. Bui, not to 

complain of what cannot be remedied, pray let me have 

all the advantage I can at this distance. Read the 

^additions and examine them strictly, inr I would not 

rillingly mislead the world. Pray let me know whether 

the doctor, your brother, has any children ; when he has, 

count I owe him one of my books of education. 

With my treatise of education, I believe you will re- 

"oeive another little one concerning- interest and coinage. 

^It is one of the fatherless childrtu, which the world lay 

^Bt my door; but, whoever be the author, I shall bo glad 

^Bo know your opinion of It. 

^V And now I must mightily bemoan the loss of an 
happiness which you designed me, and I through great 
misfortune missed. The im])ressions of the last severe 

I winter on my weak lungs, and the slow return of warm 
Mreather this spring, confined me so long to the coun- 
try, that I concluded Dr. Ashe would be gone before I 
should get to town, and I should lose the honour of so 
Idesired an actjuaintauce. However as soon as I was 
got to Loudon, I enquiied of Mr. Churchill, who told 

Pme Dr. Ashe was lately iu town, and he promised me, 
ps I desired Inm, that he would enquire whether he was 
still there, and where he lodged. He returned mc no 
an-swcr, and I (through a nmlLitude of business) forgot 
to incjuirc again, for some few days. Upon the first 
thuuglit of it again, I went to the secretary's office at 

iWhitehallf and not finding Mr. Tucker thei-e, I went 
to his house, who told me that Dr. Ashe was that very 
morning gone nut of town. The missing of him thus 
unluckily, when he had been within my reach, very 
much vexed me ; and it looked, as if fortune had a 
mind sensibly to cross me, in what she knew I xvas 
^-extremely desirous of. I enquired too for Mr. Smith ; 
^nut he, I heard was gone to Flanders before 1 came to 
" town. It would have been more than onlinary satis- 
faction to me, to have conversed and made an acquaint- 
ance with so esteemed a friend of your's as Dr. .-Vshe, I 
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shall not be at quiet, till some business brings you into 
England to repair this loss, and brings mc a satisfacCion 

:to the most earnest of all my desires. My decaying 

, health does not promise me any long^ stay in this world ; 

!you are the only person in it, that I desire to see once, 
and to converse some time witli, befoi'e 1 leave it. I 
wish your other occasions mipht draw you into England, 

, and then let me alone to husband our time together ; I 
have laid all that in my head already. But I talk my 
desires and fancies as if ihcy were in view. I wish you 
all manner of happiness, and am, 

, Dear Sin, 

Your most affectionate, and most faithful servant, 

John I^ocke. 

Pray ]iresent my humble service to Dr. Ashe, and 
Incuse my misfortunatc Ic^^s to him. 

When you consider the length of this, you will find 
!iny late silence was iiot from a sparingness of speech, 
jor backwardness to talk with you ; I have more reason 
jnow to bog" your pardon for my talkativeness than 
rBilencc. 

The additions I intend to make, shall be sent time 
enough for the translator. 



.Sir. MoLYNEVx to fllr. Locke. 



SiH, 



Dublin, Aug, S4, 1693- 



I DEFERRED my answer all this while to yours of 
July 2, (which I ]'eceived some weeks ag-o) in expecta- 
tion of the books you have been pleased to order for 
me ; but liitherto they are not arrived, and I would not 
omit my duty any loiii;ci-, lest the business of our en- 
suing parliament should give me a farther hindrance. 
The university has done mc the honour to choose ine as 
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one of their representatives ; and though I cannot pre- 
tend to do them any great service, yet it shall not be for 
want of constant attendance on their business, which 
will take up most of my time, till the sessii>n is ended. 

I am non' at a great loss nhat apology to make you, 
for the disappointment yon are at last like to )-eceive in 
the translation of your essay. But to a candid and in- 
genuous man, the best excuse is a plain narrative of the 
matter of fact. 

The gentleman whom I formerly mentioned to yow, 
Mr. Mullart, went into the country about the middle 
of last June, and retunied about a fortnight ago. When 
he went away, he assured me, he would make a con- 
siderable progress in the work, in a month or six weeks 
time; but ho was taken ill for about a fortnight, and, 
at his return, 1 found he had scarce done four pages of 
the book. I found also, (as you rightly surmised,) that 
his style will hardly answer expectation ; but this diffi- 
culty I thought might tie overcome by time and appli- 
cation. But what to say to his veiy slow performance 
I cannot tell, or whether it may answer your, or your 
bookseller's designs. But tliat which most of all dis- 
courages me, is, that tlie young man himself seems not 
very fond of the undertaking, but has Axed his thoughts 
on anotlier pursuit. I formerly told yon how he de- 
signed for a fellowship, liad any at that time happened 
vacant, as there did none. But very lately there are 
two fellowships become void, and a third like to be so 
before the time of sitting for them, which is next June, 
I696, and he tells me plainly, he must endeavour to get 
one of tliem; and that there will he at least five com- 
petitors, if not six, who are all his seniors ; and there- 
fore, he must nse his utmost diligence, application and 
study hi the intermediate time, to fit him?elf for the 
examination they undergo; and this, he says, will take 
up so much of his time, that he knows not whether he 
shall have any to spare for the translation. 

I cannot well tell which way next to tura myself in 
this affair. I have but one anchor more, and that is 
not at hand immediately to use. There is a gentleman 
of my acquaintance, the greatest master of style of any 
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I have known, who, I am confident, would perform 
this work to your utmost satisfactiou ; but he is nut, 
prcseitt, in town ; and when he comes, (wliich, I exinxi 
may lie about Michaelma!^ next, as I liave it from luiii- 
self^) I make i;ome doubt, whether his other avocations 
will ]K'rmit him to undertake thi.s. lie is chancellor o(j 
the dicccse of Down and Connor, and has also a privatt 
work of his own, in Latin, now fittinj; lor the press 
which he pei-mits to run through my hands, ns he g* 
on with it. When he comes to town, 1 will nujvc him] 
in it, if you will give mc leave, and you shall know tlic 
event. ^ 

I am mig-htily pleased that your essay is abridgcd^V 
though, for my own reading, I would not |>art with a 
syllable of it. However, others may not have so much 
leisure as to set on a lar^e book, and for such the 
abridgment may be useful. It is to me no small argu- 
ment of the curious genius of the English nation, that 

a work so abstract as yours shoulU now suffer three 

impressions in so short a time. 

I have already so much exi>erlence of your mcthot 
of education, that I long to see your third edition* 
And since you ])ut me upon it, (to whom I can refuE 
nothing in my power,) I will give you a short account 
of my little boy's progress under it. 

He was six years old about the middle of last July. 
When he was but just turned five, he could read per- 
fectly well; and on the globes could hai'c traced out, 
and pointed at all the noted parts, countries, and cities 
of the world, both hmd and sea. .A.nd by five and an^ 
half could perform many of the plainest problems on-™ 
tlie globe, as the longitude and latitude, the antipodes, 
the timi^ with them and other countries, &c. and this 
by way of play and diversion, seldom called to it, never 
chid or beaten for it. About the same age be could 
read any number of figures, not exceeding six places, > 
break it as you please by cyphers or zeros. By the time, 
he was six, he could manage a compass, ruler and 
pencil, veiy prettily, and perform many little geome- 
trical tricks, and advanced to writing and arithmetic; 
and has been about three months at Latin, wherein his 
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tutor observes as ni^h as he can, the iiiethod prescribed 
by you. He can read a gazette, and, hi the large oiaps 
of Sanson, show most of the remarkable places as be 
goes along, and turn to the proper maps. He has been 
shon-n some dogs dissected, and can give some Utile 
account of the grand traees of anatomy. And as to 
the formation of his mind, which you lightly observe to 
be the most valuable part of education ; I do not believe 
that any child had ever his passions more perfectly at 
command. He is obedient and observant to the nicest 
particular, and at the same time sprightly, playful, and 

ive. 

But I will say no more ; this may be tiresome to 
others, however pleasing to myself. 

I have some tlioughts of seeing England next spring, 
or summer; but the time 1 cannot prefix as yet, till I 
see how our affairs are like to go on in parUament, and 
whether we are like to have another session, aod when. 
The other day I chanced to mention your name acci- 
dentally to his excellency my lord Capel, who there- 
upon e.Kpressed himself with the utmost re.spect and 
esteem fur you. I am, 

Honoured SiR, 

Your most affectionate, humble servant. 

Will. Molyneux. 



L 



31r. LocKF. to Mr. Molvneux. 

Sin, London, IG Nov. 1C95. 

THOUGH there be no man in the world that I so 
tnnch long to see, as yuu ; yet your last letter of the 
second instant, makes me afraid of your cinning. Your 
kindness and expression in my favour, has ])ainted me 
so in your fancy that I ^^ihall unavoidably full many de- 
gi-ees in your esteem, when you find me come su much 
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short of what you expected ; •• Parattis est roihi magnus 
•' adversarius. exi>ectalio," as I letnember TuUy «>me- 
where says. One thing- only I have to satisfy myself, 
viz. that whatever I may want of those qualititfs you 
ftscribe to me, I have one that helps mightily to cover 
defect^ and makes one acceptable, without the recom- 
■nendution of great perl'ections ; I mean friendship, true 
and sincere. This I can boast of to you, this I can bid 
you expect, and tell you, you shall not be deceived. 
Come then, hut come with this ix'sulutiun, that you 
will be content, tliat shall make up to you all tliose fine 
thin^ which ytui iniagint; before hand, itk a man whom 
you wilt readily fuid a plain honc^st, well-meaiung man, 
who unbiasscdiy seeks truth, though it be but a very 
small part of it he has yet discovcrctl. 

1 am very glad you approve of the additions to the 
third edition of my education ; you arc a father, and 
ore concerned not to be deceived, and therefore I expect 
you will not flatter nic in this point. Vou speak so 
W^ of that you have, tliat I shall take care to have 
Another of those ti-eatises of interest and coinage sent 
to you. The aflair of our money, which is in a la- 
mentable state, is now under debate here : what the 
issue will be, I know not ; I pray for a good one. I 
find every body almost looks un it as a mystery ; to me 
there appears to be none at all in it. It is but stripping 
jt of the cant which all men that talk of it involve it 
iU) and there is nothing easier : lay by the arbitrary 
names of pence and shillings, and consider and speak 
of it as grains and ounces of silver, and it is as easy as 
telling of twenty. 

I had a great deal more to say to you, in answer to 
this, and two other obliging letters, I am indebted to 
you for: hut I am sent for into the country by au 
I express. I am, 

. Sin. 



Vour most humble, and most affectionate servant, 

John Locke. 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. Molyneox. 



Sir, 



Oatcs, 20 Nov. 1695. 



BEFORE I left London, I gave order that the book 
you desired about Interest and money, should be sent 
you by the first opportunity. But it is to you I send it, 
and not to any body else ; you may give it to whom 
you please, for it i.s yours as foon as you receive it ; but 
pray do not give it to any body in my name, or as a 
present from me. And however you are pleased to 
make me a compliment, in making me the author of a 
Iwok you think well of; yet you may be sure I do nol 
own it to be mine, till you see my name to it. 

You, I see, are troubled tliere nbout your money, as 
well as we are here ; tlioug-h, I hope, you are not so 
deep in that disease as we are. A little before his ma- 
jesty's return, tlie lords justices here had this matter 
under considrration ; and amongst others, were pleased 
to send to me, for my thoughts about it. This is too 
publicly known here, to make the mentioning of it to 
you appear as vanity in me. The paper I here inclose, 
would scL'm a strange thing, did I not tell you the occa- 
sion of my writing it. And since some of my friends 
here persuade me, it gives some llgbt to that which the 
statesman you mention, thinks so profound a mystery, 
1 have taken tlie liberty to send it to you, either to open 
that matter a little farther to you, or that you may show 
me the mistakes and defects of it. But pray, whatever 
use you make of it, conceal my name. 

I writ to you from London, just as I was leaving the 
town in haste, in answer to yours of the second instant. 
You must impute tlic faults of that to the hurry and dis- 
turbance 1 was then in. I am not much more at leisure 
or nt quiet now ; but shame will not suHtr me to be 
silent any longer, under the obligation of two other 
letters I have by me of yours, unanswered. 

I cannot read yours of the !24th of August lost, with- 
out finding new marks of your kindness to me, in the 
concern you therein express to get a g-god hand for the 
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translating my essay. I think at last you have gota^ 
better than I could have expected. I designed to iiav( 
brought Mr. Churchill and him tc^ether, and seltlei 
that matter, before I left London ; but I was so unex- 
pectedly called thence, that I left that, and several] 
other businesses, iindnne. Kut I took oi-der with Mr.j 
Churchill, my bookseller, to go to !iim ; he is a reason- j 
able man. and I doubt not but it will be taken care of,, 
as well as if I were there. I tbJnk the abridgment U near, 
if not quite pnnted ; but I had nut the time, or me- 
mory, to inquire, ailer my hasty summons into thej 
country. I was told too, when I was in town, that 
somebody is printing against it ; if it be a fair inquirer, 
I shall be glad ; if a wrangling disputant, I shall not 
mind him. 

Mr. Burridge is the man you speak him to be, in 
yours of September 19. Had I staid in London, I 
think I should have been able to have procured him 
some pailiculars would have been of use to him, in his 
design. Same of them I have taken care he should re>i 
ceivc, notwithstanding my absence. But i)erhups they 
might have been more, could 1 have stayed till more of] 
my a«iuaiutance were come to town. I am now in an. 
house of sorrow and business, whicli hindei-s me from 
that freedom I would be in, when 1 write to you. 
I am, 

sm. 

Your most aflectionate. humble servant, 

Jous Locke. 



Mr. MoLYNEUX to Mr. Locke, 

Sin. Dublin, Dec. 24, l695.' 

I AM ashamed to say, that I have two of yours be. 
fore me unanswei-ed. 

Yours of Nov. 20 brought me a paper, which, of, 
all things 1 have ever seen on that subject, I most highly 
admire. You have therein revealed the whole mysteiy 
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of flionry, exchange, trade, &<?. whirfi ha^ hithel*to 
beph wrapped up in iinintelligidle cant, 1 believe, paKly 
out of knavery, jiartly out of ignorance. You ^vd 
me lihci'ty to make what use of it I pleased, and there- 
fore I ventured to give a copy of it to his excellency, 
my lord dejvuty Cnpel. rather than the book of interest 
and coinage, which I thought mij;ht be too long for his 
present perusal, in bis multitude of business. But 
I can tell you, that your adlnirahle perspicuity rtf 
writitii^ is so clearly different from all the world, and 
almost peculiar to yourself ; that in vain you cxi^ct to 
be concealed, in any thing- lliat comes from you. For I 
assure you, in soitie discourse I had with bis excellency, 
no longer ag-o than yestei-day, concerning the business 
of money ; be asked me (without any occasion ifiven 
liiiH from me) whether 1 bad eVcr seen Mr. Locke's 
hook of ilitercst, &:c. ? for he has formerly known (as 
I think I have told yon) that I had the happiness of 
your acquaintance ; I i-eplied to bis lordship, that I 
had seen such a book, but that it did not bear ymn* 
name in it : he answered nic: tlic printer presented it 
to him as yours ; and besides (says be) all the world 
knows Mr. Locke's way of writing; and, if I may gwesi, 
I Ijeliove the pai)er you gave uie a. frw days ago, cnhit* 
from Mr. Locke ; pray, did it not ? I told Iris excel- 
lencj' I was under some obligation to conceal the ntt- 
thor. That's enough, (says he,) I am sure it is bis, and 
will put his name to it, and lay it up amongst my 
tAoicest papere. 

I have lately received three small ])rints from Londm^, 
concerning the subject nf money. They were enclosed 
in a blank ^vrapper, and frankeil to me by sir Walter 
Yong-e, bart. a gentleman whom I never saw, and havu 
no manner of acquaintance with. I wonder hi>w be 
contes to confer an nbligation on me so suitable and 
agreeable to my present thoughts. If you have any 
hand in this favour to me, be pleased to accept of my 
thanks, and to express tlie same to sir Walter. The 
titles of those papers ni-e. 

" .Sir W. I^etty'd Quantiilumcunque, concerning 
" money." 

VOL. VIII, 2 B 
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** A letter from an English merchant at Amsterdar 
** to his friend at London, concerninf^ the trade ant 
" coin of Eng^land." 

** Some questions answered, relating to tlie badnes 
*• of the now silver coin of England." 

I hear Mr. Lowndes of the Treasury has publisht 
something on that 5ut)jeet, and that Air. Flamstead hi 
answered him, in a tract he calls Five, not Six. 

I wish I could see them both, and shall beg the fa 
vour of you, if this letter finds you at London, to get] 
them beaten pretty close, and wrapped up in folds, an( 
directed to me, unless they he much too bulky for the 
post. You need not have them franked, for our IcttcriJ 
come to us so, as we are of the parliament here. 

I herewith send you enclosed the copy of a letti 
from an ingenious man, on the problem which you havf 
honoured with a place in page 67^ of your essay. You] 
will find tliereby, that what I say, of its puzzling some] 
ingenious men, is true: and you will easily discover hf\ 
what false steps this gentleman is led into his eiTour.j 
The letter was comumnicatcd to me by the party to] 
whom it was writ, Dr. Qnayl. And thL' writer of th* 
letter, Mr. Edw. Synge, is the author of a little book-l 
called The Gentleman's Religion, which is vended asj 
yours. The gentleman is on a second pait, which hf 
will show me, before he sends it to the press. But this! 
is only Ijetween onrselvcs and the bookseller, who ha»J 
been lately informed of thus much already. For thougli] 
the book shows not that freedom of thuug'ht, as you orl 
I, perhaps, may expect ; yet it shows enough to incensej 
his own herd against him ; for there is little of mystery 
or enthusiastic in it, and yet the author is a clergyman.] 
And you know that, in a writer on a religions subject,] 
it is an high offence, even to he silent on those abstruse] 
points. The clergy are not dissatisfied only with those] 
that plainly oppuse them, but are enraged also, even at] 
those that omit zealously to advance them; as we hav< 
had a late instance in him, that writes against the Ilea-| 
sonableness of Christianity. 

I sliould be mighty glad to hear that Mr. Burrldge 
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had set upon ttanslating your essay : I believe Ite will 
do it well. 

I shall be also very much obliged by any ni formation 
you give me of whatsoever is done, or doing by your- 
self, or others, relating tn your works, of which there is 
none a more devoted admirer, than the eNccllent au- 
thor's 



Most aJTcctionatc, humble servant. 
Will. Molvneux. 




■^ 
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Mr. Synge to Di". Quayi.. 

Dear Sin, Cork. Sept. 6, 1695. 

MR. MOLYNEtTX's ingenious question, of which 
you gave mean account at Air. Lukey's yesterday, has 
run so much in ni}- mind ever since, that 1 could scarce 
drive it out of my thoughts. To he revenged on you 
thei'efure for putting my brains in sucli a ferment, 1 
have resolved to be so impertinent, as to send you the 
result of my meditntinns uputi the subject. 

The case is this : a man burn iierfi-cLly blind has a 
globe and a cube given into his hands, and instructed, 
as much as he is rapatile of, in the notinii of each of 

ese figures, and the diftevenci^ heUvcen tlieni. l,(a us 
^ow sui)pose this man suddenly t(i be endowed \\\{\\ tin; 
sense of seeing, and the question is, " VVIielhei', the 
*' globe and the enbe being placed befiu'c his eyc-s, he 
" would be able, by his sight alone, and without 
" touching tlicm, to tell which was the globe, and 
*' which the cube ? " 

For the better undei'standing of what I shall say on 
Ids question, I desire you to Uikc notice, that I cidl every 
notion of any tiling, which a man entertains, an idea; 
but that notion only, which a man entertains of a visible 
thing, as it is visible, I call an image. 

o u 2 
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This being premised, t lay down these propositions. 

1. A man bom blind may have a true (though per- 
hajis not a perfect) idea of n g^tobc and of a cube, and 
of some difiercnco, which is I)etwccn them. 

This evidently appears, because he will certainly be 
able, by his touch, to distinguish them one from the 
utber. 

2. A man who has ever been perfectly blind, and 
wbilst be so remains, can have no image in his mind, 
either ot a cube, or a globi?. 

This, in my opinion, is very evident, because, there 
is no passa;i;e hut the orijaus of siifht (of which ne sup- 
pose Iiim to be deprived) for such an image to enter : 
and I take it for granted, that sucli images arc not in- 
nate in men's apprehensions. 

3. Such a man, as soon ns he is endowed with the 
sense of seeing, will immediately have a diffbiTnt in\age 
in bis mind, of a globe, and of a cube, as they are ex- 
posed to his sight. 

This must needs be so, if his sight and the organs 
thereof be such as ours, which we suppose. 

4. And if immediately, upon the sight of the globe 
and cube, tliere be gi-ounds enough fov sucli a person 
clearly to perceive the agreement, and the difleience, 
between his pre-conceived ideas, and newly conceived 
images of those figures, then may he be able to know 
wliicii is the globe, and wliich the cube, without touch- 
ing them again after he has seen them. 

For the agreement which he may find between his 
idea and his image uf a globe, and the difference of the 
idea of a glolie from the image of a cube (" & sic vice 
" versa ") will 'be a sufficient direction to him, (If, I say, 
there bo sufficient ground immediately to perceive the 
said agreement and dillerence.) 

5. T)ie idea which such a blind man must needs, by 
his toucli alone, form of a globe, will be this, that it is 
a body which is exactly alike on all sides. 

For let him i-oll it, as oiten as he will, between his 
hands, and he can find no manner of difiei'cnce between 
the one side and the otiicr. 
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6. Part of the idea wliich such a man must needs, by 
lis touch, conceive of a cube, will he, that it is a body 
'hich is not alike in every part of its superficies. 
For in one part he foels a smooth flat, in another the 
sharp point of an angle, and in a third a long ridge, 
rhich reaches from one angle to another. 
7- The image, which at the fiist sight such a man 
will form of a globe, must needs represent it as a body 
which is alike on all sides, which consequently must be 
jreeable to the idea which he before had of it, and dif- 
srentfrom that idea which he had of a cube. 
For turn a globe ten thousnnd ways, and it still carries 
the same aspect, if it be all of the same colour, which 
we now. suppose. 
K 8. The image, which upon the first view such a man 
^pirill frame of a cube, must needs be this, that It is a body, 
^miiich is uot alike in all the parts of its superficies, which 
^consequently must be agreeable to the idea which before 
^Hie had of it, and different from that idea which he had 
of a globe. 

For a cube does not carry the same aspect, when it is 

_^xposed to our sight in dififi^reut positions. 

fr Since then the image, which such a man would have 

of a globe, would be agreealile to the idea which before 

he had conceived of it, and different from that idea 

which before he had entertained of a cube (" &; sic vice 

■l* vcrsfi ") it follows, that by his sight alone he might 

"be able to know which was the globe, and which the 

cube. 
^k I have no more, but to wish you a good journey, and 
"tell you, that if you call me impertinent for sending you 
my thoughts upon such a speculation, 1 will retort, and 
tell that it was yourself who put the question to 

Your most aflectionate friend^ and faithful servant. 



£dw. Synge. 
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Mr. Moi.VNEux to Mr. Ix>cke. 

Sib, Dublin, Jlarch 14, 1695-6. 

AS nothing is more pleasinjij to me than a letter from 
ymi ; so my concern is not little, when in so long a 
time I have wanted that satisfaction ; and more especi- 
ally so, when I have reason tn fear it may proceed from 
your indisposition in health. 'J'he last letter I had from 
Mr. Chtnchill intimated to me, that yon wci-e not well, 
and I have not yet received any account to the contrary; 
so that my fears daily increase njjon mc, and I shall be 
very nncnsy, "till I receive the glad tidings of your re- 
covery and safety. 

Mr. Lowndes's book about our coin, and yonrs 
aj^ains^t liim, (which I understand you have sent me, and 
for which 1 most heartily thank you,) are not yet arrived; 
when they come, you shall hear farther from me con- 
cerniuif them. 

I have lately received a letter fiom Mr. Burridge, 
who is i^one down tn his cure in the country ; he takes 
;iU o])poilunities uf thanking you for the civil rect;|>- 
tion you gave hini ; and as it was upon my recommen- 
dation, I must also thank you for my share in the 
favour. He tells me he has read over your essay care- 
fully, and has just set upon the translation thereof; but 
he has not yet sent me any specimen thereof: when he 
does, you shall receive it forlhwitli from nic. I doubt 
not but he will perform it to your satisfaction ; there is 
not a man in Ireland, hut himself, for whom I dare 
promise so boldly in this matter. One thing' he inti- 
mates to me, which I must needs mention to you, as 
lieing so ag-recnhle to the ajtprchcnsions I have always 
had of the excellent author of the essay, to whom I have 
sometimes presumed to propose it, viz. that he would 
write a I>ncik of offices, or moral philosophy. I ^ve 
you Jlr. Uurridgc's own words, who goes on, '* The 
" fine strokes which he has frequently in his essay, 
" make me think he would ))erform it adiniraldy, 1 
" wish you would try his incliimtioiis ; you may assure 
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" him, I will cheerfully undertake the translation of it 
" afterwards," 

Thus you see, sir, how yon are attacked on all sides ; 
I doubt not but you have as frequent solicitations from 
your friends in England. I will, at this time, add no- 
thing more tn the troublesome importunity. Only on 
this occasion I will venture to tell you, that I have a 
desi^ on Mr. Burridjjc. to get him. by doprees, to 
translate all the books you have written, and will give 
save for. 1 am, 

Honoured Sir, 
Vour most affectionate, humble servant, 
Will. jvioLVNEtjx. 



3Ir. Locke to Mr, Molyneux 



Oates, March 30, I696. 

THOUGH I have been very ill this winter, not with- 
out some apprehensions of my life, yet I am ashamed 
that either that, or business, that has taken up more of 
my time than my health could well allow, should keep 
me so long- silent, to a man so kindly concemed to hear 
from me. U was more than once that I resolved on the 
next post, but still something; or other came !»etween ; 
and I more readily yielded to delays, in hopes to hear 
something from you, concerning; my answer to INIr. 
I^wndes. If this be a fault in me, it is such an one 
that 1 am guilty of to nobody but my friends. Perhaps 
the runniuj; from ceremony, or punctuality, towards 
those whom I look on as my sure friends, that is, my- 
self, may sometimes carry me a little too far to the other 
side. But if you disapprove of it, I shall only say, it is 
an ill effect of a very good cause ; and beg you to be- 
lieve, that I shall never be tardy in writing, speaking 
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ur duing, whenever I shall think it may be of any js^O't 
inent to the least intei*est of yours. 

The business iif uur money has so near brought us to 
ruin, that, 'till the plut bruke uut, it wus every budy'a 
talk, every body's uneasiness. And, because I had 
played the fuol to print about it, theiT was scarce a^ 
post wheitfln somebody nr titbcr did not give me fresh 
trouble nbntil. But now the pFirltamcnt has reduced 
guincRs to two-and- twenty sliillings a-picce after the 
10th instant, and jirobibitcd tiie receipt of clipped 
money, after the 4tli of May next. The bill has passed 
both bouses, and, I believe, will pjifcdily receive the 
royal assent. Though I can never bethink any pains, 
or time of mine, in the service of my country, as far as 

may |)e of any use; yet 1 must own to ymi, this, 

d the like subject*, are not those which I now relish^ 
or that do, with most pleasure, employ my thoughts ; 
and theiffcire shall not be sorry, if I escape a very honom- 
iiljle employment, with a thousand i>omids a year salary 
annexed to it, to ivhich the king was pleased to nominate 
nie some time since. May I liave but quiet and leisun*, 
and a competency of henltli t(t perfect some thoughts 
tny mind is sometimes upon, I should desii'e no more 
fo^ myself In this ivnrld, if one tiling were iid(!ed to it, 
viz. you in my ncighbourbnod. You cannot imagine, 
low mucli I want such a friend within distance, with 

hom I could confer freely " de quolibet cntc," and 
avc his sense of my reveries, and his judgment to guide 
lie. 

1 am ashamed to receive so many thanks for liaving 
one so little for a man who came recommended to nic 
ly you. I had so little opportunity to show the civility 
.1 ivoiild have done to Mr. Bnrridge, that I should not 
know how to excuse it to you, or him, were not he 
bimaelf a witness of the perpetual hurry I was in, all- 
the time I wijs then in tuMii.' I doubl nut at all of his 
pcrfiirmuncu in the trnu^latiuu of jny book be Uas un- 
dertaken. Hu has understanding, and liatiu, niueli be- 
yond tlmsc who usuall)' meddle with such works. And 
J acu so well satisfied, both of his ability and your caie, 
that the H*nding mc a spccimeu 1 shall look qii as vaor& 
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than nectls. As to a '* treatise of morals," I must own 
to you timt you are not the only persons (you and Air. 
BumtJjirc, I mean) who have been for putting me upon 
it ; nciiher have I wholly laid by the thoughts of it. 
Nny, I so fuv incline to comply with your desires, that 
I, every now and then^ lay by some materials for it» as 
they occasionally occur, in the rovings of niy mind. 
But when I consider, that a bock of offices, as you call 
it, ought not to he slightly done, especially by me, after 
jA-hat 1 have said of that science in my essay ; and tljat 
nonumquG prematur in annum," is a rule more ne- 
^gsaiy to be observed in a subject nf that consequence, 
than iu any tiling Horace speaks of; I am in doubt, 
whether it would be prudent, in one of my age and 
health, not to mention other disabilities in me, to set 
abont it. Did the weald want a rule. 1 confess there 
could be no work so necessary, nor so cnnimendable. 
But the gospel contains so peHect a body of ethics, that 
itasot) may be erscused from tiiat iuquiry, since she may 
find man's duty clearer and easier in revelation, than in 
herself. Think not this the excuse of a lazy man, 
, though it Ijl', jieihaps, of one who, having a sufficient 
rule for his actions, is content therewith, and thinks he 
lay, perhaps, with more profit to himself, employ the 
^ttle time Hud strength he has, in other researches, 
r'hcrein he finds himself more in the dark. 
You put too great a vnlne on ray writings, by the 
f^esign you own on JMr. Burridgc, in reference to thctn. 
I am not to flatter myself, that, because they had the 
good luck to pass pretty well here, amongst English 
readers, that therefore they will satisfy the Icanied 
world, and be fit to appear in the learned language. 
Mr. Wynne's abstract of my essay is now published, 
^_and I have sent order to Sir. Churchill to send you one 
l^f them. Thus far in answer to yours of the 14th of 
March. I come now to that of the ii-lth of December. 
My lord deputy and you did too great honour ttj the 
pa[>er I sent you, and to me, upon tliat account. I 
know too well the deficiency of luy style, to think it 
deserves the commendations you give it. That which 
makes my writings tolerable, if any thing, is only this. 
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that I never write for any thiiif^ but truth, and never 
publish any thing^ to others, which I am not fully per- 
suaded of myscU', and do not think that I understand. 
So that I ni-'vcr have need of false colours to set off the 
weak parts of an hypothesis, or of obscure? expressions, 
or the assistance of aitifitnal jargon, to cover on erronr 
of my system, or party. Where I am ij^^noiant (for what 
is our knowlcdfje ?) ! own it. And thouijh I am not 
proud of my errours; yet I am always rtady and ^Ind 
to be convinced of any of them. I think there wants 
nothing, but such a preference of tinilh to party-interest 
and vain-glory, to ntake any body out-do me, in what 
you seem ku much to admire. 

Though sir Walter Yonj^e be an intimate friend of 
mine, yet I can assure you, T know nothing of those 
three prints he franked you, and so have no title to any 
part of your thanks. 

1 see by Mr. S.'s answer to that wlticli was originally 
your question, how IiaixJ it is for even ingenious men to 
free themselves fi"om tlte anticipations of sense. The first 
step towards knowledge is to have clear and distinct 
ideas; wliich I liavc just reason, every day more and 
mni'e, to think feiv men ever have, or think themselves 
to want ; wfiicli is one great cause of tliat infinite jargon 
and nonsense wliich so iJcsters the world. You have 
a good subject to work on ; and therefore, pray let this 
be your cliief care, to fill your son's head with clear and 
distinct ideas, and teach him on all occasions, both by 
practice and rule, how to get them, and the nea'ssity of 
it. This, together with a mind active and set upon the 
attaining of reputation and truth, is the true principUng 
of a young man. But to give him a reverence fin- our 
opinions, because we taught them, is not to make know- 
ing men, but prattling pan-ots. I beg your pardon for 
this liberty ; it is an expiession of good-will, and not 
the less so, because not within the iirecise fornts of good- 
bi-ceding. I am. 

Dear SiK, 
Your most affectionate, Iiumhic servant, 

John Locke. 
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Mr. IMoLvxEUx to Mr. Locke. 



Honoured Sik, 



Dublin, June 6, 16d6. 



IT is a melancholy thought to me, that since I hnvc 
hud the happiness of your correspondeiice. there has 
hardly happened a year, when hoth ynu and I hnvc not 
made it an apolo£jy for our long silence, that wc have 
been indisposed in onr health ; yet it has pleased God, 
that so it has been, and so it is on my side at present. 
About four years and a half ago I was first seized by a 
violent colic, which then so weakened me, that, to this 
time, I lie so far under the effects thereof, as upon, any 
cold to be very apt to relapse into the same. And so it 
has lieen witli me, for a while past ; but now, God be 
thanked, I am af^ain well recovered. 1 had not other- 
wise so long defeiTed my answer to yoms of March the 
30th, which, after a long silence, lirouglit me the assur- 
ance of your health, and therewith no small satisfaction; 
having;, before that, entertained some painful tlinuj^hts 
uf your indisposition, from some rumours I had heard. 
But, I find, heaven is not yet so angiy with us, as to 
take you from amongst us. 

And now I most heartily congratulate you, both on 
the recovery of your health, and on the honourable 
preferment you have lately i-eceived from his majesty. 
In your writings concerning money, you have given 
such demonstrative proofs of your reach, even in the 
business of the world, that I should Iiave wondered, 
had the king overlooked you. And 1 do as much 
wonder, that, after what you have published on that 
subject, there should remain the least doubt with any 
man, concerning that matter. But, ! fancy, it is only 
Ihusc who are prejudiced by their interest, that seem to 
be dissatisfied ; sucli as bankers, kc who made a pi-ey 
of the people's ignorance in this great aflair. But, I 
think, you have cleared up the mysteiy, and made it so 

t plain to all men's capacities, that Kngland will never 
again fall into the like inconvcDieiKies, Till you writ. 
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'^ive used money as the Indians do theic wampompeek;- 
it served us well enough for buy ng' and sellin^i;^, and ' 
ive were content and heeded it no farther; Inil for the] 
intimate nftture, affections, and jirnperties thereof, we ' 
did no more un<tcrstand them than the Indians their 
sheila. 

I have read over JMr. Wynne's abiidgmeut of your 
$ssay. 3ut I must confess to you, I was never more 
satisfied with the length of your essay, than since I have 
seen thisaljridgnient ; which, though doiiejustly enough, 
yet falls so short of that spirit, which every-whcre 
shows itself in the onpinal, that nothing can in; more 
different. To one already versed in the essay, the 
abridgment serves as a good remembrancer ; but, I 
believe, let a man, wholly unacquainted with the for- 
nicrj begin to read the latter, and he will not so well 
j'elish it. So that, how desirous soever I might have 
formerly been, of seeing; your essay put into the form of 
a logic for the schools, I am now fully satisfied I was in 
an errour \ and must freely confess to you, that I wrish 
Mr. Wynne's abridgment had been yet undone. That 
strength of thought and expression, that cvery-whcrc 
reigns throughout your works, makes me sometimes 
wish them twice as long. 

I find, by some little pieces T Imve lately met with, 
that you are the re|mted author of the Reasonableness 
of Christianity ; whether it be really so, or not, I will 
not presume to in<iuirc, because there is no name to the 
book; this only I will venture to say, on that head, 
that whoever is the author, or vindicator thereof, be 
has gotten as weak an adversary in iMr. Kdwards to deal 
w^th, as a man could wish ; so much unmannerly pas- 
sion, and billingsgate language, I have not seen any 
man use. in so much, thai were Mr, Edwards to de- 
fend tlic best cause in the world, should he do it in that 
manner, he would spoil it. Were an angel of heaven to 
justify a truth, with virulence and heat, he would not 
prevail. 

And now, my cicr honoured fiieud, with much re- 
luctance, I am to tell you, that I cannot bo so happy 
this suDiuier as to see you la Euglaud. It is needless 
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trouble you with a long; detail of the reasons hei-cof; 
but what bt'tweeu my own private affairs, and a little 
place I have in the public, so U is, and I cannot help it. 
But as a small repair tn myself of this disappointment, 
I shall beg the favour of you to admit a youn^ fj^entle- 
man, whom I shall send to you within a while, only to 
look on you, and afterward?; look on a picture of youi-s, 
which I hear is at Mr. Churchill's, The young- gentle- 
man's name is Howard, a modest and ingenious youth, 
and excellently skilled both in the judicious and practi- 
cal port of painting: for his advancement wherein, he 
is now kept at London, and designs soon for Italy. 
He is the eldest brother to my brother's wife, of a good 
fortune and family. If, by his report, I understand that 
that picture of yours at Mr. Churchill's be an excellent 
piece, and like you, he will procure it to be finely copied 
for me, and I may save you the trouble of fitting ; 
but if it prove othei wise, and be not woith copying, I 
will tlien make it my request to you. that, at your lei- 
sure, you would spare me so many hours time, as to sit 
for such a hand as Mr. Howard shall procure to take 
your picture. This I thought fit to intimate to you 
before liand, that when be wails on you, you may be 
foi-ewarncd of his business. 

I doubt not but, by this time, you have heard of our 
lord deputy Capcl's death. We are now under a most 
unsettled government, and our eyes are fixed on England 
for relief. Some here wish for your noble patron, my 
lord Pembroke ; and go so far as to say, that he will be 
the man. I am confident we should be hajjpy under 
one that favoured you; and if there be any thing in 
this report, you would highly favour me, by letting his 
lordship knovv, that here he will find me, amongst se- 
vci-al others, that are your admirers; for that I reckon 
the most advantageous character I can come, recom- 
mended under, to his lordship. 

Mr. Burridge lias been lately so taken up with his 
ecclesiastic affairs in the country, that (as he writes 
me word) he has liitherto n)ade but little farther pro- 
gress in the Iraitslation of the essay, but he promises 
now to set about it earnestly. I wish you would give 
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,nie your free opinion ol" what I have already sent you 

tliercof. 

I fear your public business will, in some measure, 

take ymi oflTfrom your more retired thoughts, by which 
[tlie world were trainers ever}' day. But, good sir, let 

me intrcnt you, tliat, at your leisure hours, you would 
I think on, and send a line to 

Your most affectioaate, and humble sen-ant. 

Will. BIolyxeux, 



Mr. Locke to Mr. Molynextx. 

Silt, London, July 2, 1696. 

I CANNOT, without great trouble, hear of any in- 
disposition of yciurs : your fncndship, which heaven has 
[bestowed on iiie, as one of the greatest blessings I can 
lenjoy, for the reinaitider of my life, is what I value at 
fso high a rale, tliat I cannot consider myself within dan- 
[g-er of losing a jierson, every way so dear to me, without 
; very great uneasiness of mind. 

Thus far I got, v»lieu I snt down to wiite to you, 
i^bout a mouth since, as you will see by the date at the 
'top; business, and a little excursion into the country, 
[has hindered me ever since. "Were you a man I only 
jicared to talk with, out of civility, I should sooner an- 
[swer your letters. But, nut contenting myself with 
kuch formal corres[Kjndence with you, I cannot find iu 
[my heart to begiu writing to you, 'till I think I shall 
jliuve time to talk a great deal, and pour out my miud 
fi'to a nmn, to whom I make sure I can do it with free- 
idom ; his candour and friendship allow that, and I find 
I know not what pleasure in doing it. I promised my- 
self abundance of pleasure this summer, in seeing you 
here, and the disappointment is one of the most sensible 
I could have met with, in my private concerns ; and 
I the occasion, that robbed me of that satisfaction, frights 
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me. I have, I thank Ooil. now as mucli health, a?, my 
constitution will allow me to expect. But yet, if I will 
tliink like a reasonable man, the flattery of my summer 
vigour ought not to make me count beyond the next 
winter, at any lime for the future. The last sat so 
heavy upon me, that it was with difficulty I got through 
it ; and you will not blatne me, if I have a lonje^ng to 
see and embrace a man I esteem and love so much, be- 
fore I leave this silly eaitli ; which, when the conveni- 
encies of life are moderately provided for, has nothing 
of value in it equal to the conversation of a knowing, 
ingenious, and large-minded friend, who sincerely loves 
and seeks truth. 

When 1 took pen in hand to continue this letter, I 

ad youi-s of March and .Tune last before me, with a 
design to answer them. But my pen run on, as you see, 
before I could get leave of my forward thoughts, to 
come to what was my chief business, viz. to read again 
and answer those kind letters of yours. 

That of March 28, brought mc a sample of Mr. 

urridge's translation : upon my reading of it, I began 
to correct it after my fashion, and intended to have 
gone through that, and so all the rest of the sheets, as 
they came to my hand : hut some other more pressing" 
casion interrupted nie, and now I am past all hopes to 
have any leisure at all to do any thing more to it in 
that kind, and must wholly leave it to his and your care. 
When I say your care, I do not make so ill an use of 

our kindness, as to expect you sliould look it over and 
correct it ; but I doubt not but you have such an inte- 
rest in your college, that you can have the assistance 
lof some able man there to do it. The subject itself, 

nd my way of expressing my thoughts upon them, may, 

doubt not, hut be very different from the genius of 

e Latin tongue, and therefore I should not think it 

amiss, if Mr. Bunid^e would take more liberty to quit 

be scheme and phmse of my style, and so he takes but 

iiy sense, to comply more with the turn and manner of 
ully's philosophical language. For so he has but my 
sense, I care nut how much he neglects my words ; and 
whether he expresses my thoughts, you areas good judge 
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as T, for I think you as much master of them. I say 
this to excuse you from the trouble nf scudhig his papers 
over to me, as he dispatclies them ; for in my present 
circumstances I shall hardly have time so much as to 
peruse them. Pray, when you see, or send to him, give 
nim my humble service. 

Though your colic has done me no small prejudice, 
yet I am much more anj;ry with it, upon the account of 
those inconvcnicncies it has made you sliflcr. I know 
you are in skilful, as wl'U ns careful hands, under the 
care of your brother, and it could not be advisable ill 
any one to draw you from them. TJie colic is so gene- 
ral a name for pains in the lower belly, that I cannot 
from thence pretend to make any judgment ofyouP case ; 
but it can be no harm to advise you to ask him, whether 
he does not think tliat tlie drinking of our Bath waters 
may be useful to you in your case. I know those waters 
mig-htily strengthen those parts. 

Your congratulation to me I take, as you meant, 
kindly and seriously, and it may be it is what atiother 
would rejoice in : but, if you would give me leave to 
whisper truth without vanity, in the ear of a friend, it 
is a preferment which I shall get nothing by, and I know 
not whether my country will, though that I shall aim at 
witli all my endeavours. 

Hicbcs may be instrumental to so many good puK 
poscs, that it is, I think, vanity, rather than religion or 
pliilosopliy, to pretend to contemn them. But yet they 
may be purchased too dear. My age and heatlli demand 
a reti-eat from bustle and business, and the pursuit of 
some inquiries, I have in my thought>', makes it more 
desirable tftan any of those rewards, whicii public em-' j 
ployments tempt people with. I think the little 1 have 
enough, iind do not desire to live higher, or die riclier 
than I am. And therefore you have reason rather to 
pity the folly, than congratulate the fortune, that en- 
gages mc in the whirlpool. 

It is your pre-occupation, in favour of me, that makes 
you say what you do of Mr. Wynne's abridgment ; I 
know not, whether it be that, or any thing else, that 
lias occasioned it ; but I was told some time since, that 
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my essay began to fjet sotuc credit in (_'auibndt(e, whero 
I think; for soniL' years after it was jxiblisht^'d, it was 
scarce so much as looked into. But now I Imve some 
reason to think it is a. Uttlc more iavonrably received 
there, hy these two questions Iield theit; this last com- 
mencement; viz. " Probabile est animain nnn scmjier 
'• co^itare :" and, " Idea l^ci non est innata." 

What you say of the Ueosonablencsg of Christianity, 
gives me occasion to ask your thmights of that treatise, 
and also how it passes amongst you there; fur here, at 
its first coming' out, it was received, with no iiidiife- 
rency, some speaking of it witli p-eat commendation, 
but most censuring it as a very bad. book. What you 
say ui i^fr. Edwards is so visiblej that I find all the 
world of your mind. 

This is now a third sittinfj before ! finish t]iis letter, 
whereby, I fear, I hhtiU ;;ive 30LI an ill picture of my- 
self. By tJie readin;^: oF the next paraj^rnph of your 
obliijin^ letter of June (J, I am mightily eoinforted to 
find that it is not want of health (as it nin in my head 
hy a stron;^ impression, I found reniaiiied lit my uiiml, 
from the colic r.n^ntloiied in the be^inniufi' of your 
letter) but husine.^a, lluit keeps me ifiis yaw from the 
happiness of your compjiey. 'i'his is much more tole- 
rable to me than the other, and thouj^h I sulfer hy it, 
yet I can bear it the l)etter, whilst there is room to 
hope it may be such, that both you anti your couutiy 
may receive advaiita^^e by it. Mr. liowm-d, whum I 
was resolvini;- ye.sterd;iy u»oiiiiu|;' to imjuire after, [)[-e- 
ventcd me by a visit he nuide me, wherein he H:ave me 
an account he had received a letter from yoit, ^inec his 
retuin from Cambridge. Tiiat \;liicli you desire of 
me, as the chief reason of allbrdin;^ me his ucquaint- 
anee, is what I cannot refuse, and yet it causes in me 
some confusion to f;i'imt. If the ori^nnal could do you 
any service, 1 shall be j-lad; but to think my pietnix; 
worth your liaving, wrjuld cany too mtu-li vanity with 
it, to allow my consent, ditl not the skill of tin? painter 
often make amends for the meanness of the subject, 
and a {■■ood pencil frequently make tEie painted repre- 
sentation of more value than the real substaiin'. Tliis 
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may probably be my case. Mr. Howard is a very pretty 
youn^ gentleman, and I thank you for his acquaintance. 
I wish it lay in my ]>ower to do him any service, whilst 
he is here. If the length of luy letter could he an ex- 
cuse for the slowness of its coming, I hare certainly 
made a very ample apoloffy; tliougli I satisfy myself' 
neither tn being silent so long, nor in tiring you with 
F^talking so much now; but it is from an heart wholly 
d«voted to you. I am, 

SIR, 

Your most affectionate humble servant. 



Aug. 4, 1696. 



Jons Locke. I 



Mr. Locke to Mr. Molynettx. 



Sin, 



London, IS Sept. 1696. 



COULD the painter have made a picture of mc, ca- 
pable of your conversation, I should have i^at to him. 
with more delight, than ever I did any thing in my J 
life. The honour you do me, in giving me thus a placej 
in your house, I look upon as the effect of having*! 
place already in your esteem and affection; and that 
made me more easily submit to what methougbt lookedj 
too much like vanity in me. Painting was designedj 
to represent the gods, or the great men that stood nexl 
to them. But friendship, I see, takes iio measure o6] 
any thing, hut by itself: and where it is gix'at and] 
high, will make its object so, and raise it above it 
level. This is that which has deceived you into my pic-i 
ture, and ninde you [tut so great a compliment uponj 
jno ; and I do not know what you will find to justify 
yourself to those who shall see it in your possessiontj 
You may, indeed, tell them the original is as much' 
yours as the picture ; Init this will be no great boast, 
when the man is not more considerable than his sha- 
dow. When Hooked upon it, after it was done, me- 
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thought it had not that countenance I ought to accost 
you with. I know not whether the secret displeasure 
1 felt whilst I was sitting, from the consideration that 
the going" of my picture brought us no nearer together, 
made me look g-rave : but this I must own, that it was 
not without regret, that I remembered tliat this coun- 
terfeit would be before me, witli the man. that I so 
much desired to \ie with, and could not tell him, how- 
much 1 longed to put myself into his hands, and to 
have him in my arms. One thing pray let it mind 
you of, and when you look on it at any time, pray 
believe, that the colours of that face on the cloth, are 
more fading: a"d changeable than those thoughts, which 
will always represent you to my mind, as the most va- 
luable (lerson in the world, whose face I do not know, 
and one whose company is so desirable to me, that I 
shall not be happy till I do. • 

Though I ktiow how little service I am able to do ; 
yet my conscience will never reproach me, for not 
wishing" well to my country, by which I mean En- 
glishmen, and their interest every-where. There has 
been, of late yeai's, a manufacture of linen, carried on 
in Ireland, if I mistake not; I ^vould be glad to learn, 
from you the condition it is in ; and if it thrives not, 
what are the rubs and hindrances that stop it. I sup- 
pose you have land very proper to jjroducc llax and 
hemp, why could there not be enough, especially of 
the latter, produced there to supply bis majesty's navy? 
I should bo obliged by your tfiouglits about it, and how 
it might be brought about. I have heard llKn"cisalaw 
requiring a certain quantity of hcntp to Ijc sown every 
year: if it l)e so, how comes it to be neglected? I 
know you have the same public aims for the good of 
your country that 1 have, and therefore without any 
a|K>logy, I take this liberty with you. I received an 
account of your health, and your vemembrauce of me^, 
not long since, by Mr. Howard, for which I return you 
my thanks. I ti'uubled you with a long letter about the 
begining of the last month, and am, 

Sin, 

Your mostalVectionate, and most Jiumble servant. 

2 c 2 iOH^ Voc^^* 
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Mr. MOLYNKUX to Mr. I.ocke. 



Honoured SiK, 



Dublin, Sept. 26, I696. 



I HjiVVK now before me two of yours, oneof Auj^st 
'ihe 4th, and t'other of the 12th instant. I liail sooner 
answered the former, but that t waited to g^ve you an 
acenunt of the farther ])roj(ress of the translation, which 
Mr. liurridge faithfully promised inc; and I lately un- 
derstand fmm him, that he has gone through the three 
chapters of the first book. 1 must confess his avocation* 
are many, and therefore his progress is not so quick as 
I could desire. But I am sure he will aecomplish it, 
and that well too; and Mi-. Churchill has told him that 
j-ou say, " sat cito, si sat bene;" and he is very well 
pleased, that you give liim Lime. 

I do not wonder that your essay is received in the 
universitits. I should indeed have wondered with in- 
diynation at the contrary ; " niaj»:iia t st Veritas h pra> 
*' valebit." We may expect a liberty of philosuphi^sing: 
in the schools : but that your doctrine should be soon 
heaifl out of our pulpits, is what is much more re- 
markable. He that, even ten years ag;o, should have 
preaclicd, that " idea Dei non est innata," liad cer- 
tainly drawn on him the character of an atlieist; yet, 
now we find Mr. Bentley very larfj^e upon it, in his ser-i 
inons at Mr, Boyle's lectures, scim. 1. ]i. 4, and serni. 
3. p. 5, and Mr. Whiston, in his new theory of the 
earth, p. 1S8. 

Bfentioning these books minds me to intimate to you,i 
that these ing;enious authors agree exactly with you, iiii 
a passag-e you have in your thoughts of education, p. 
y-iT, 3d edit. ^ 192. "Tiiat the phenomenon of gra- 
•* vitation cannot be accounted for, by mere matter' 
" and motion, but seems an immediate law of the di^i 
*' vine will so orderiii_^ it." And you conclude thati 
section ttius. " reserving to a fitter opportunity, a' 
•' fuller e.tplicatiun of this hypotlieiiis, and the ap|)U- 
** cation of it to nil the parts ()f the deluj^e, and 
" any difficulties can be supposed in the history of 
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** the flood." This seems to imply, that you have 
some thoujrhts of writing- on that subject; it would be 
a mighty sntisfnction to mc, to know from you the cer- 
tainty thereof. I should tx; very glad also to Jiear what 
the opinion of the ingenious is concerning 3Ir. Whiston's 
book. 

As to the " Reasonableness of Cbristianity,"' I do nut 
find but it is well ajiprovcd of Iierc, auiniij^st candid 
unprejudirt'd men, that dare speak their thmiii-his. Y\\ 
tell you ivhnt a very learrnd and ino;t'ni(!us prelate said 
to me on that occasion : I asked Eiiiu whetlier he had 
read that book, and how he liked it ; lie told nie, very 
«eil ; and that if my i'ricnd JMr, Locke writ it, it was the 
best book lie ever laboured nt; but, says he, ii' I shnuld 
l>c known to think so, I should have my lawns torn front 
my shouhiers. But he knew my opinion aforchand, and 
was, therefoie, the freer (o commit hh secret thoughts 
in that matter to nie. 

I am very sorry I can give you no bettor an account 
of the Jiiien manufactures of late years set uji in Ireland 
than what follows : 

About the year 1002 (I think) one iMons. Du Pin 
came to Drdilin from England, and here, by the king 
and (piecn's letter and patents thereon, he set up a royal 
corporation for carryinjj on the linen manufacture in 
Ireland. Into this cor[>oration many of the nobility and 
gentry were admitted, more for their countenance and 
favour to llie project, than for any great lielp could be 
ex|>ected either from their pui^ses or heads, to cany uu 
the work. Du Pin himself was nominated under-gov.ernor, 
and a great bustle was made about the business ; many 
meetings were held, and considerable sums a<ivanced to 
forward the work, and the member.s promised themselves 
j)rodigious gains ; and this expectation ]u-evailed so far 
(by what artifices I cannot tell) as to raise the value of 
each share to 4-() or 50 jiounds, though but five pounds 
was jmid by each member at first, for every share he 
had. At leugLli artiHecis began to set at work, and 
some parcels of cloth were made, wiieu on a sudden 
there happened some cnntrovcr^^y hctween the corpora- 
tion here iu Ireland, and such another coiitoration 
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established in England by London undertakers, and in 
which Du Pin was also a chief member. Aluch time 
was last in mann^iit^ this dispute, and tlie work began 
in tlie meiin time to fljig, and the price of the shares to 
lower mightily. 

But, some little time befoic tliis controversy liapi>ened, 
some private gentlemen and merchants, on their own] 
stock, without thu authority of an incorporating patent,) 
act up a linen manufacture at Droghed^, which pro- 
mised, and tluived very well at fiiist ; and the corpora-J 
tion of DubJiii, perceiving lliis, began to quarrel with 
them also, and would never let then\ alone till they 
embodied with them. These ipiari'els and coutrover-| 
isies (the particulars whereof I can give you no account 
of, ibr 1 was not engaged amongst them, and I nan get! 
no one that was, who can give any tnlerahle account of] 
them ; I say they) grew so high, atid Du Pin l»egan taj 
play sucli tricks, that nil were discouraged, and with« 
dix'w as fast ns they could. So that now all is blown 
up, and nothing of this kind is carried on, but by such] 
Ds out of their own private purses set up looms and] 
blench ing-yards. We have many of these in many partaj 
nf Ireland; and 1 believe no country in the world is] 
better adapted for it, especially the north. I have a| 
good diaper, made by some of my tenants, nigh Armagh, 
as can come to a table, and all other cloth for hou3 
hold uses. 

As to the law for the encouraging the linen manu- 
facture, it is this: In the 17tb and 18th of Car. 11. Ihei 
was an act of Parliament made, " obliging all landlnriE 
*' and tenants to sow such a certain proportion of theil 
*' holdings with flax, under a gi'eat [penalty on botbjj 
'■ on failure; and im|io«ering the sherift's to levy 
" pounds, in each ol' their respective counties, to h 
** distributed at the ([uarter sessions, yearly, to the thi 
'* pei'sons who should bring in the three best webs of linen 
" cUitli, of such a length and breadth, 101. to the first, 
« 61. to the second, aiid 41. to the third." This, whilst 
it lasted, was a great cncouiagement to the country^l 
people, to strive to out-do each other, and it produced 
excellent eiotb all over the kingdom ; but then it was 
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but temporary, only for twenty yeais from passing the 
act, and is non- expired. But that part of the act, *' or- 
*' daiuing: landlords and tenants to sow flax," is perpe- 
tual ; and I can give no reason why it is not executed ; 
only this I can say, that the transgression is so univer- 
sal, and the forfeiture thereon to the king is so severe, 
that if it were inquired into, I believe all the estates in 
Ireland would be furfeited to his majesty. So that now 
the multitude of sinners is their security. This statute 
you will tind amongst the Irish acts, 17 Sx. 18 Cai-. II. 
chap. 9* 

England, most certainly, will never let us thrive by the 
woollen trade ; this is their darling mistress, and they 
are jealous of any rival. But I see not that we interfere 
with them, in the least, by the linen trade. So that that 
is yet left opeu to us to grow rich by, if it were well esta- 
blished and managed; but by what means this should 
be, truly I dare not venture to give my thoughts. There 
is no country has better land, or water, for flax and 
hemp, and 1 do verily believe the navy may be provided 
here, with sailing and cordage, cheaper by far than in 
England. Our land is cheaper, victuals for workmen is 
cheaper, and labour is cheaper, together M'itli other ne- 
cessaries fur artihcerii. 

I know not in what manner to thank you for the 
trouble you have been at, in sitting for your picture, 
on my account. It is a favour of that value, that I 
acknowledge myself extremely obliged to you for; and 
therefore I could not think that the expressions concern- 
ing it in your last belonged to me, did they come from 
one less sincere than yourself. " Painting, it is true, 
" was designed to represent the gods and the great men, 
•' that stand next them ;" and therefore it was, that I 
desired your picture. This, sir^ is the real and sincere 
thought of 



Your most obliged humble servant, 
Will. Molvneux, 
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Ml'. MoLYNKux to Mr. Locke. 



Sin, 



Dublin, Jan. 5, 1696-7. 



IT is now three monli^s since I ventured to trouble 
you witb a Idler; you may see thereby that I have a 
•rcgnrd tn the public business you are engoire*! in; 
but 1 liavc not Iwjen ;ill this while without the satis- 
faction of hearinjf thnt you arc well; ibr, as all my 
friends know, that I have the most respectful concern 
for you in the u-orld; so they are not wanting, on all 
opportunities, from t'other side the water, to give me 
the acceptable tidings of your welfare. I have lately 
received a letter from Mr. Howard, that oblif^es me to 
make liis acknowledgments for the favours he has re- 
ceived from yoii. This I can hardly <!o, without com- 
plaining of ]iiin af the same time, for not yet sendin>( 
me your picture; but I suppose by this time, it is 
on the road hitliL-r, and I fDrg;ivo Inm; and with all 
gratitude ima^^inabk!, return you my thanks on his ac- 
counU 

The enclosed piece of natural history I am desired by 
brother to present to you, with his most aflectionate 
lumblc service. If, upon pcrnsin^ it, you think it may 
desei*vt' it. you may send it by the pnnny-post to the 
Royal S(3cicty, to bll up an empty pag-ein tiic Trans- 
actions. There is nothing to recommend it hut its be- 
inij exactly true, and an accnnnt of n non-dcscript 
animal. Formerly 1 had a constant cont'spoiidencc 
with the secretary of the society, but of late it has 
failed ; and thorelorc we take the liberty offending this 
throngh your bnrtds. 

1 have lately met with a book here of JVIons. Le 
[Clcrc's, called The Causes of Inci-ednlity, dune out of 
lIVcucIi. It is the same Le Clcrc that wiites Ontologia, 
!.and dedicates it to you. I find thereby you arc his ac- 
quaintance and friend; I should be very ylad you ivould 
be pleased to give me some account of that gentleman, 
and his circuni5l;iiices hi the world, if y^u know them. 
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To me he seems an iinpaitjul and candid inquirer after 
truth, and to have the true spirit of Christianity in that 
his book. The reason why 1 inquire after him, is, he- 
cause I suppose him one of the rei'ugces tVoni France, 
and perhaps he may receive some encouragement tu 
}me into this kingdom. I am^ 

SIR, 
Vour most aflectioiiate sei'vant, 

WH.l.. MOLYXEUX. 



Mr. MoLYXEUxto Mr. Locke. 



I 



DuLliii, Feb. 3, 1696-7. 

AS I had reason to rejoice on the nation's account, 
when you were first put on puhlic business; su I find, on 
my own particular, 1 had cause to lament ; for since that 
lime (to my great concern) your letters have been Jess 
frequent, mid the satisfaction I had in thcni abundantly 
diminished. Were I assuivd of the confirmed state of 
your health, I could more patiently submit to this ; but 
knowine;' your sickly disposition, a niontb's silence puts 
mc in pain for you ; and I am very uneasy under the 
apprehensions of any darj^^r that may attend you. Fa- 
.'our me, therefore, good sir, thoui^Ii it were hut a line 
r two, in the crowd of your business; for th;il itself 
(uild be some cuntentment to me, in the want of tlmsc 
noble philosojihical tliouj^hts which somelimcs you were 
plea^ed to coi^iniusiicatt- to me. 

I And now, sir. i shall Ug a favour of you a little out 
of nur coinmon roiid of coirespondeiice. Wc have 
hei*e lately receivi^d liie certainty of Mr. iMetliwin's 
beiuf^ dnlared our lord chancellor; and truly, sir, all 
moderate and gnod men, I find, are wry well plcised 
at it. I su]i[iosc, by your intcrc-t and acijuaintance 
with my loixl keeper of England, yuu liave an ac- 
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qviaintance likewise witlt Mr. Methwia : and I beg the 
favour of you to mention me to hiui aji your devoted 
fneiid and servant. I am sure, if he knows you n'ghtly, 
I cannot Ije represented to hitnundera more advantage- 
ous character: and I know this will give me admittance 
to his graces, which I desire more, as I hear he is a good, 
than n great man ; and, hcing one of the masters in 
chancery here, it is natural to covet the favour of him 
under whom I nm to act. 

I have lately met with a book of the bishop of Wor- 
cester's concerning the Trinity. He takes occasion 
therein to reflect on some thin^ in your Essay; but 
truly, I think, with no great strength of reason. How- 
ever, he being a man ofgi-eat name, I humbly propose 
it to you, whether you may not judge it worth your 
while to take notice of what he says, and give some 
answer to it, which will be no difficult task. I do not 
intend hereby, that an answer, on purpose for that end 
only, should be framed by yon; I think it not of that 
moment ; but perhaps you may find some accidental 
occasion of taking notice thereof, either in the next edi- 
tion of your Essay, or some other discourse you may 
publish hereafter. 

I have not yet received the satisfaction of having your 
likeness before me, and have thei-efore lately writ a very 
discontented letter about it to Mr. Howard. A great 
man here told me, I something resembled you in coun- 
tenance ; could he but assure me of being like you in 
mind too, it would have been the eteraal honour and 
boast of 

Your most devoted humble servant, 



and entirely affectionnte friend. 

Will. IMolvnel-x. 



^^^^ I find, by a book I lately light on, of Mr. Norris's, 
I that Mr. Masham and my son agree in one odd circum- 

I stance of life, of having both their mothers blind ; for 

I my wife lost her sight above twelve years before she died, 

I and I find lady Masham is iii the some condition. 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. Molyneux. 



Sir. 



Oates, 23 Feb. 1696-7. 






^ 






I FEAU you will be of an opinion, that I take my 
cturc for myself, and think you ought to look no 
farther, since that is comin;;^ to you, or is already with 
you. Indeed we are shadows much alike, and there is 
ut much difterence in our streiig^th and usefidness. Yet 
I cannot but remember, that I cannot expect my pic- 
ture should answer your letters to me, pay the acknow-- 
ledgments I one yon, and excuse a silence as ^rent as 
if I were nothin^^' hut a piece of cloth overlayed with co- 
lours. I could lay a great deal of the blamo on business^ 
and a (^rcat deal on want of health. Between these two 
I have had little leisure since I writ in you last. But 
all that will bear no excuse to myself, for being three 
letters in arrear to a person whom 1 the willingliest hear 
fVom of any man in the world, and with whom I had ra- 
ther entertain myself, and i»ass ray houra in con%-ersft- 
tion, than with any one that 1 kno\v. I should take it 
ami.is if you were not angry with me for not writing 
to you all this while; for 1 should suspect you loved me 
not so well as I love yon, if you could patiently bear my 
silence. I hope it is your civility makes yon not chide 
ZDft, I promise you, I should have gi-umbled cruelly 
at you, if you had l>een half so guilty as I have been. 
But it you are angry a little, pray be not so very much ; 
for if you should provoke me any way, I know the firet 
sight of a letter from you. would allay all my choler im- 
mediately ; and the joy of bearing you were well, and 
that you continued your kindness to me, would fill my 
mind, and leave me no other passion. For F tell you 
truly, that since the receipt of your letter in September 
last, there hasscni-ce a day passed, I am sure not a post, 
wherein I have not thought of my obligation and debt 
to you, and rcsf)Ived to acknowledge it to yon, though 
omcthing or other has still come between to hinder me. 
For you would have pitied me, to see how mudi of my 
time was forced from me this winter in the country, 
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(where my illness confined mc nithin doors,) by crouds 
of letters, which were therefore indispensably to Ije an- 
sweied, because llicy were from pcnplc wham either I 
knew not, or c-arcd not for, or ««s not willing^ to make 
bold with; and so you, and anr>ther friend I have in 
Holland, have l>ec:n delayed, and put last, because you 
aix; my IViends beyond eeiunioiiy nnd f'nrninlity. And I 
reserved myself for you when I was at leisure, in the ease 
of thnui^hts In enjoy. Yin; tlmt you may not think ynu 
have been passed over by a pfoidiar neglect, I au-ntiou 
to you another very f(ood friend of mine, of whom 1 have 
now by nio a letter, of an ancienter dale than tiie first 
of your throe, yet unanswered. 

However yuu are pleased, out of Idtidness to me, to 
rejoice in yours of September JiO, tluit my notions hnvc 
had the ^fciod luck to be vented from the pulpit, and 
particularly liy Mr. Bcntley ; yet that matter g-oes not 
so clear as you imagine. For a man of no amall name, 
as you know Dr. S — is, has been pleased to declare 
again:(t my doctrine of no innate ideas, from the pulpit 
in the Tempi*', and as I have been told, charj^cd it witJi 
little less than atheism. Though the doctor be a great 
man, yet that would not much fright mc, because I am 
told, that he is not always obstinate against opinions 
which he has condemned more publirly, than in an 
harangue to a Sunday's auditory. But that iti.s possible 
he may Ikj firm here, because it is also said, he never 
quits his aversiim to any tenet he has once declared 
against, 'till chaiige of times, bringhig cliange of in- 
terest, and fashionable opinions open his eyes and his 
heart, and then lie kindly embraces what before de- 
served his jiversion and censure. My book crept into 
the woi'ld about six or seven yeni-s ago, without ;iny op. 
position, and has since passed amtnigst some for useful, 
and, the least favourable, for innocent. Biit, as it 
seems to me, it is agreed by some men that it should 
no longer do so. Sonu'thing, J know not wiiat, is at 
last spied out in it, that U like to lie (roiiblesomc. and 
therefore it must be an lit boci]-:, nnd be tivuted accord- 
ingly. It is not tbnt I know any thing in particular. 
but some things that have happened at the same lime 
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>gether, seem to me to suggest this : AVIiat it will pro- 
luce, time will show. But as you say in that kind let- 
iv, " Maj^oa est Veritas &; prievalehit ;" that keeps me 
It perfect ease in tliis, anil whatever I wnte ; for as soon 
I shall discover it not to he truth, my liaiut shall be 
Fihe furwnrdest lo tliruw it in the tiie. 

Vou desire to know', aliat the opinion of the ingieni- 
)us is, concerning j\lr. AVhiston's Iwok. [ have not 
[heard any one of my acquaintance speak of it, hut with 
great conunendation, as I think it deserves. And truly 
I J think he is more to he admired, that he has laid down 
nn hyjxjthesis, whereby ho has explained no many won- 
derful, and, before, iuesjilicahlu things in the great 
^changes of this p;lobe, than that sf>me of them should 
^Wot go easily down with scmie men, when the whole was 
[entirely new to all. He i? one of those sort of writers, 
}that I always fancy should lie most esteemed and en- 
CDura^d. J am always lor the builders who hrin^ 
[some addition to our knovvledjj;e, or, at least, some 
new Ihiuf; lo our thoughts. Tiie finders of faults, llie 
confuters and pullet's down, du not only erect a bairen 
And useless triumpii upon huinau ignorance, but ad- 
vance us notliiii^' in the aajuisiLiuu oj' truLh. Of all 
the mottos I ever met with, thiii, writ over a water- 
work at Cleve, best pleased me, " Natura ouines fecit 
" judices, paacos aitiiices." 

I thank you for the account you gave nie of your linen 
manufiK'ture. Pi-ivate knavery, 1 perceive, dues there 
PS well as here destroy all public ^ood works, and forbid 
the hope of any advantages by them, whci"e nature |ilen- 
tifully offers what industry would improve, were it hut 
lightly directed, and duly cherished. The ecirrujitlon 
of the age gives me so ill a prospwt of any success in 
designs of this kind, ever so well laid, that 1 am rot 
sorry my Hi health gives me so just a reason to desire 
to l>e cased of the employment I atu in, 

Vom-s of the fifth of January, which brought with it 
that curious and e^act description of that non-ilescripC 
animal, found me here under the contiuement of my ill 
lungs; but knowing business of several kinds would 
wake it uece^sary fur me to go to London as suou u& 
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possible, I thought it better to cairy it tliither myself, 
than send it at random to tlie Royal Society. Accord- 
ingly wlicn I went iij> to town, about u. fui-tni^ht since, 
I showed it to V)\-. Sloane, and put it in Jiis hands to be 
communicated to the Royal Society ; which he willingly 
undertook ; and 1 promise myself jt will he puhlished in 
their next Transactions. Dr. Sloane is a very ingenious 
man, and a very good friend of mine; and, upon my 
tplHn;i; him that your coirespondence with the secretary 
of tlie society had heen of latp interrupted, he readily 
told me, that, if you pleased, he would take it up, and 
be very glad if yon would allow him the honour of a 
constant correspondence with you. 

You show your charitable and generous temper, in 
what you say conccrnhig a friend of mine in Holland. 
who is tndy all that you think of him. He is married 
there, and has some kind of settlement ; but I could be 
glad if you in Ireland, or I here, (thougli of the latter 
say nothing to others,) could ^:et him a prebendary of 
100 or !£00l. per annum, to bring hini over into our 
church, and to give him ea<ie, and a sure retivat to write 
in, wheru, I tliink, he might be of great use to the 
Christian world. If you could do this, you would offer 
him a temptation would settle him amongst us; if you 
think you cannot, 1 am nevertheless obliged to you, for 
offering to one, whom you take to be a friend of mine, 
what you are able. If he should miss the effect, yet I 
have still the oblip^atioii to you. 

When yours of the 'M-A instant met me in I^ndon, 
when I was there lately, I was rejoicod at my journey, 
though I was uneasy in town, lM;cause I thought my 
being there, might give mp an opportunity to do you 
some little service, or at least show you my willingness 
to do it. To that purpose I went twice or thrice to wait 
upon Mr. Methwin. though he be a person, in whose 
company I remember not that I was ever but once in my 
life. I missed him, by good luck, both times ; and my 
distemper inci-eased so fast upon me, that tliough I went 
to London with an intention to make some stay there, 
yet I was forced away in eight days, and had not an 
opjiortunity to see Air. JMetliwiu at uU. You will, per- 
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haps, wonder to liear me call my missing of him, good 
luck ; but so I must ahvays call that which any way 
favours my design of serving you, as tliis did. For 
hereupon I applied myself to a friend of mine, who has 
an interest in him, and one to whom your worth and 
friendship to me are not unknown, who readily under- 
took aU I desired on your l>ehalf. And I promise my- 
self, from thence, that you will find Mr. Metbwin will be 
as desii'Ous of your aci|uaintance. as you are of his. 

You will, iu a little time, see that I have obeyed, or 
rather anticipated a command of yours, towards the 
latter end of your last letter. What sentiments I have 
of the usaj^e I liave received from the person you there 
mention, 1 shall shortly more at lar^ aa|uaint you. 
What he says, is, as you observe, not of that moment 
miicli to need an answer ; but the sly design of it I think 
necessary to oppose *, for I cannot allow any one's great 
name a right to use me ill. All fair contenders for the 
opinions they have, 1 like mightily; but there are so 
few that liave opinions, or at least seem, by their way of 
defending them, to be really persuaded of the opinions 
they profess, that I am apt to think there is in the world 
a great deal more scepticism, or at least want of concern 
for truth, than is imagined. Wlion I was in town I had 
the happiness to see Mr. liui-ridge ; he is, he says, 
speedily letuniing- to you, whci-e I hope his book. 
which is received with great applause, will procure 
liim something more solid than the name it ha.s got him 
here; which 1 look upon as a good foreiiimier of greater 
liings to come. lie spoke something of his intention 
''to set about my book, but that I must leave to you and 
him. There is lately fallen into my hand a ]>aper of 
Mons. L— — , writ to a gentleman here in England, 
concerning several things in my Essay. 1 was told, 
wlien 1 was in London, that he had lately ordered his 
correspondent to communicate them to me^ and some- 
thing else he has since writ hitiier. lie treats me all 
along with great civility, and more compliment than I 
can deserve. And being, as he is, a very great man, it 
is not for me to say there appears to me no great weight 
J^ie exceptions he m^es to some passages in m^ 
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Look ; but his great name und knowledge in all parts of 
learning, ought to make me think, that a man of his 
jmrts says nothing but what has great weight in it ; only 
I sus|)ect he has, in some places, a little mistaken my 
sense, which is easy for a stranger, who has (as I think) 
learned English out of Englonci. 'I'he servant 1 have 
now cannot copy French, or else you should see what he 
says: when I have all his pa{jers you shall hear farther 
from mc. I repine, as often as I think of the distance 
between this and Dublin. 

I read that passage of your letter to my lady Ma$ham 
which concerned her sight ; she bid me teli you, that 
she ho|)es to see you here this summer. You will, pos- 
sibly, wonder at the miracle, but that you must find in 
Mr. Noi*ris'a book. She has, it is ti-ue, but weak eyes, 
which Mr. Norris, for reasons he knew best, was re- 
sutved to make blind ones. And having littcd his epistle 
to that supposition, could not be hindered from publi:ih- 
ing it so ; though toy ludy, to prevent it, writ liini word 
that she was not blind, uutl hoped she never should he. 
It is a sliaiige jiowcr, you see, we authors take to our- 
selves; but there is nothing luure ordinary, than for us 
to make «'homsoever we will blind, and give them out 
to the world for such, as boldly as liay.-ird iiimself lint 
it is time to spare you and your eyes. I am, with the 
utmost respect and sincerity, 

SIR, 

Your most humble and most affectionate servant, 

John Locke. 



Jfn, Moi.YNEUx to Mr. Lockk. 



Dublin. March 16,1696-7, 

I MUST cniifcss, dear sir, I have not lately (if ever in 
my life) been under a givater concern, than at your long 
silence. Sometimes I was angry with myself, but I 
could not tell why; and then I was apt to blame 
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you, but I could less tell why. As your silence conti- 
nued my distraction increased ; till, ut last^ I was hap- 
pily relieved by yours of the 22d of Februarj', which 
came not to my hands till the 10th instant. I then per* 
oeived I was to charge some part of my troubled time to 
the conveyance of your letter, which was almost three 
weeks on its way hither } and that which added to ray 
conceiTi was, the want of even your shadow before rae, 
for ttrthis moment 1 have not received that, which will 
be apt, on its appearance, to make me an idolater. Mr, 
Howard writes me word, he has sent it from London 
about five weeks ago; but I hear nothing of it from our 
correspondent, to whom it is consigned in Chester. 
However, seeing 1 know the substance to be in safety, 
and well, I can l>ear the hazard of the shadow with some 
patience, and doubt not but my expectation will be sa- 
tisfied in due time. 

Both Whiston and Bentley are positive against the 
idea of God being innate ; and I had rather rely on 
them (if I would rely on any man) than on Dr. S— ^ 
It is true, the latter has a great name, but that, I am 
sure, weighs not with you or me. Besides, you rightly 
observe, the doctor is no obstinate heretic, but may veer 
about when another opinion comes in fashion ; for some 
men alter their notions as they do their clothes, in com- 
pliance to the mode. I have heard of a master of the 
Temple, who during the siege of Limerick, writ over 
hither to a certain prelate, to be sure to let him know, 
by the first opportunity, whenever it came to be sur- 
rendered, which was done accordingly ; and inmie- 
diatcly the good doctor's eyes were opened, and he 
plainly saw the oaths to K. William and Q. JSIary were 
not only expedient but lawful, and our duty. A good 
roaring train of artillery is not only tlie " ralio ultima, 
" regum," but of other men besides. 

I fancy I pretty well guess what it is that some men 
find mischievous in your Essay : it is opening the eyes 
of the ignorant, and rectifying the methods of reason- 
ing, i\hicJi perhaps may undermine sonic received er- 
rours, and so abridge the empire of darkness ; wherein, 
though the subjects wander deplorably, yet the rulers 
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have their profit and ndvantngc. Uut it is ridiculous in 
any man to say in general your book is dangerous ; let 
any fair contender for tnith sit down and show wherein 
it is erroneous. Dangerous is a word of an uncertain 
signification ; every one uses it in }us own sense. A 
papist shall say it is dangerous ; jjecause, perhaps, it 
agrees not so welt ivith tron.sul)stantintion ; and a lu- 
theranj because his consubstantiation is in Imzard ; but 
neither consider, whctlicr transubstantiation or consub- 
Btantiutiut] be true or false; but taking it for granted 
that they are true, or at least gainful^ wtiatever liits not 
I with it, or is against it, must be dangerous. 

I am extremely obliged to you lor your introducing a 
^correspondence between Dr. Sloane and me, and it 
(would Iw the greatest satisfaction imaginable to me, 
could I but promise myself materials, in this plnce, fit to 
support it. However I shall soon begin it, by sending 
him an account of the largest quadruped that moves on 
thecartli, except the elephant, with wliich this country 
Las anciently Ix^en plentifully stocked, but are now 
quite perished from amongst us, and is not to he found, 
for aught as I can learn, any where at present, but 
about New England. Virginia, Sue, 

And now I come to that part of your letter relating 
.to Mons. Le Clerc, which grieves ine every time I think 
on it. There are so many difficulties, in what you p«>- 
pose concerning him, that I know not how they will be 
surmounted. The clei-gy here have given that learned, 
pious, and candid man, a name that will frighten any 
bishop from soi-viiig him, thougli otherwise incHnahIc 
enough in his own breast. I know but two or three that 
[are in any post in the church capable to help him ; on 
[whom 1 could rely to do it ; but, at the same time, I 
'know them to he such cautious wary men, and so fear- 
ful of the censure of the rest of the tribe, thatlhey woidd 
hardly bo brought to it. I take Mons. Le Clerc to be 
one of the greatest scholars in Europe ; I look on him 
as one of the most judicious, pious and sincere Chris- 
tians that has appeared publicly ; and it would be an 
infinite honour to us, to have him amongst us, but, I 
fcaTj an ecclesiastical preferment will be very diiticult to 
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be obtained for Iiitn. And indeed, when I troubled you 
to ^ve me some account of him, it was in prospect of 
bringing him into my own family, could his circum- 
stances have allowed it ; for I took him to be a single 
man, and one of the refugees in Holland, and wholly 
improvidcd for. On his own account, I am heartily 
glad he has any settlement there ; but, for ray own sake, 
I could wish he were in other drcumstances. But, not- 
withstanding these difficulties, I have ventured to break 
this matter to a clergyman here in a considerable post, 
I>r. dean of , a gen- 
tleman who is happy in your acquaintance, and is a 
[Ki-son of an extensive charity and great candour. He 
relished the thing extremely, but moved the foremen- 
tioned difiicultics, and raised some farther scruples con- 
eemlng Sir. Le Clerc's ordination ; for ordained he 
must necessarily be, to ea]>acitato him for an ecclesias- 
tical preferment ; and he questioned whether he would 
submit to those oaths, and subscriptiun of assent and 
consent, that are requisite thereto. But he promised me 
that when he attends the king this summer into Hol- 
land, as his chaplain, he will wait on Mon*. LeC'lercat 
Amsterdam, and discourse with him farther about this 
matter. This gentleman is the likeliest ecclesiastic in 
Ireland to effect this business, for he is a rising man in 
the church ; and though he be very zealous in his own 
principles, yet it is with the greatest chaiity and de- 
fci-ence to othei-s ; which, I think, is the true :>ptrit of 
Christianity. I have not mentioned you in the least to 
him, in all this matter. 

I am extremely obliged to you for the good offices 
you have done me to Mr. Methwin our lord chancellor. 
I promise myself a great deal of satisfaction in the ho- 
nour of his lordship's acquaintance. And, I could wish, 
if it were consistent with your convenience, that you 
would let me know the person you desired to mention 
ray name to liis lordship. 

I am heartily glad to understand that you have taken 

notice of what the bishop of Worcester says, relating 

J o your hook. I have been in discourse here with an 

I ngcnious man, upon what the bishop alleges ; and the 

H !2d SI 
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gentleman observed^ that the bishop does not so directly 
object against your nations as erroneous, but as misused 
by others, and particularly by the author of ** Christi- 
" anity not mysterious ; '* but 1 think this is no very just 
observation. The bishoji directly opposes your doctrine, 
though, it is true, he does it on the orcasion of tJie fore- 
said book. I am told the author of that discourse is ofl 
this country^ and that his name is Tolaiid, but he is a 
stranger in these parts; I fjclievc, ifhcbclong's to this 
kingdom, he lias been a g-ood while out of it, for 1 have 
not heard of any such remarkable man amongst ns. 

I should be very gltid to see Mods. L.*s paper con-^ 
ccrning your I'ssay. lie is certainly an extraordinary! 
person, especially in mathematics ; but really to speak 
freely of him, in relation to what he may have to say to 
you, I do not exirect any gi-eat matters from him; 
for methinks (witli all deference to his great name) he 
has f,fiveu the world no extraordinary samples of his 
thou^lUs tliis way, as appears by two discoui-ses he has 
printed, both in the " Acta Erudit. Ijpsias" the first 
Anno 169^. p- HO. " De prinue Philosophia? Emen- 
•* datiotie," 6cc. t!ie other .Anno 1(J95, j). 115. " Spe- 
cimen Dynamicum." wlilch truly tu me is, in many 
places, unintelligible; but that may be my defect, and 
not his. 

I beg; you would e:tcuse me to my lady Masham, for 
the errour I committed relatin;^' to her ladyship. 1 ever 
looked on iVIr. NoiTii as an obscure enthusiastic man, 
but I could nut think he would knowingly im]iose on 
(he worhl so notorif)us a falsity in matter of iact. I 
wish authors would take moi-e pains to open than to 
shut men's eyes, and then we should liave more success 

iii the discoveries of truth. Knt I have ahnost out- 

.run my paper. 1 am, 

Ever honoured Sui, 

Your most aifectionatc, and 



most oblifted humble servant, 

WlIJ.. iAloi.YXEXIX, 



and several of fits Friends. 
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Honoured Sm, 



Dublin. April 6, 1637. 



IN my last to you of March 16, there was a passage 
relating to the author of *' Christianity not mysterious." 
I did not then think tliat he was so near me, as within 
the bounds of this city ; but I find since, that he is 
come over hither, and have had the favour of a visit 
from him. I now understand (as I intimated to you) 
that he was born in this country; but that he has been 
a great while abroad, and his education was, for some 
time, under the great Le Clerc. But that for which I 
can never honour him too mucli, is his acquaintance 
and frientlshij> to you, and the respect which, on all oc- 
casions, he expresses for you. I jn'opose a great deal of 
satisfaction in his conversation ; I take him to be a can- 
did free-thinker, and a good scholar. Uuc there is a 
violent sort ot'spirit, that reigns here, whicli begins al- 
ready to show itself against him ; and, I believe, will 
increase daily ; for I find the clergy alarmed to ii mighty 
degree against him. And last Sunday he had his wel- 
come to this city, by liearing himself harangued against 
mit of the pulpit, by a prelate of this country. 

I have at last received my most esteemed friond's pic- 
ture; I must now make my grateful ncknowlcdgmenta 
to you, for the many idle hours yon spent in sitting for 
it, to gratify my desire. I nevev look u])r)n it, hut 
with the greatest veneration. Hut though the artist has 
shown extraordinary skill at his pencil, yet now T have 
obtained some part of my desire, the greatest remains 
unsatisfied ; and seeing he could not make it speak, and 
converse with me, I am still at a loss. But I find you 
are resolved, iu some measure, to supply even that too, 
by the kind presents you sent me of your tlioughts, both 
in your letters and in your books, as you publish them. 
Mr. Churchill tells me, I am obliged to you for one or 
two uf this kind, that you have been ])leased to favour 
me with ; they are not yet come to hand, but I ix'tuni 
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you my heartiest thanks for them. I long, indeed, to 
see your answer to t)ie bisliop of Worcester; but for 
Edwards, I think him such a poor wretch, he deserves 
no notice. I am. 

Most worthy SiR, 

Your nfTcctionatc, humWp servant, 

Will. Moi^yNEtrxJ 



Mr. IvOCKE to Mr. Molyneux. 

Sir, Oates, Apri! 10, 1C97. 

THOUGH I do not susi>ect that you will think nw 
careless or cold in tlmt small business you desired of me#j 
and tto left it in neglig^tnt hands, give me leave to sent 
you a transcript of a passage in my friend's letter, whic 
I rectnved last post. 

*' It is a great while since tliat Mr. P undertool^ 

*' to tell you that I had spoken to Mr. Metliwin abuutj 
•' Mr. Molynenx, and that he received your recommen- 
" dation very civilly, and answered, he should nlwayal 
•' have a great regard for any body you thought wortlij 
*• of your esteem ; and you gave so advantageous aj 
" character of Mr. Molyneux, that he should covt 
" his acquaintance, and therefore he must desire the faJ 
" vourof you to recommend him to Mr. Molyneux." 

Thus, iny friend, whose words, though in them thei 
be something of compliment to myself, I repeat to yot 
just as they are in his letter, that you may see he hac 
the same success I promised you in my last. 

In nhedience to your connnands, I herewith send you' 
a copy of Mr. I, — 's paper. The last paragraph, which 
you will find writ in my hand, is a transcript of jiart of 
a letter, writ lately to his correspondent here, one Mr. 
Burnet, who sent it nie lately, with a copy of Mr. 
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L- -'a pai]er. Mr. Burnet has had it this year o*" 

two, but never comniuoicated it to mc, 'till abt^ut a 
ibrtiiight agonc. Indeed Mr. CunniDgham procuvcd me 
a sight of it last suomier, and he and I read it para- 
graph by paragraph over together, and he confessed to 
me, that some parts of it lie did not undei'stand ; and I 

showed him in utliers, that Mr. L *s opinion 

would not hold, who was peifectly of my mind. I 
mention Mr. Cunningham to you, in the case, because 
I tliink him an extiaordinary man of parts and learning, 
and he is one that is known to Mr, L . To an- 
swer your freedom with the like, I must confess to you, 
that Mr. L 's^reat name Iiad raised in me an ex- 
pectation wliich the sight of his paper did not answer, 
nor that discourse of his in the *' Acta Eruditoriim." 
which he quotes, and I have since read, and had just 
the same thoughts of it, when I read it, as I find you 
have. From whence I only draw this inference, that 
even great parts will not master any sulyect without 
great thinking, and even the largest minds have but 
narrow swallows. Upon this occasion I cannot hut 
again regret the loss of your company and assistance, 
by this great distance. 

I have lately got a little leisure to think of some ad- 
ditions to my book, a^^ainst the next edilioii, and n illiin 
these few days have fallen upon a subject, that I know 
not how far it will lead mc. I have written several 
p^i^ on it, but tlie matter, the farther I go, opens thu 
more upon me, and I cannot yet get sight of any end 
of it. The tilk' of the chapter will be, " Of the Con- 
" duct of the Understanding," which, if I shall pursue, 
as far as I imagine it will reach, and as it deserves, 
M'ill, I conclude, make the largest chapter of my Essay. 
It is well for you, you are not near me; I should he 
always pestering you with my nations, and papers, and 
reveries. It would be a great happfnoss tn have a man 
of thought to lay tliem Ijcfore, and a friend that nonhi 
deal candidly and freely. 

I hope, ere this, you and your brother have received 
printed copies of what the doctor communicated to the 
Koyal Society. I presume It is puhliibcd before tliii 
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time, though I have not seen U ; for Dr. Sloarc writ 
ine word, some time since, that it would be speedily, 
and toM me he would send it to you. And* if Mr. 
Churchill has taken that care he promised me, I hope 

I you have also received my letter to the bishop of Wor- 

jCester, and that 1 shall soon i-eceive your thoughts 

■■of it. 

The business you proposed to Dr. S — — is gene- 
rously designed, and well managed, and I very much 
wish it success. Hut will not Dr. S — — be persuaded to 

'communicate to the world the obsen'otions he made in 

' Turkey ? The discourse I had witli him satisfies me, 
they well deserve not to be lost, as all papers laid up in 

:& study are. Mctbinks you should prevail with him to 

. oblii^e liis country. 

Though my paper be done, yet I cannot close my 
letter till I have made some acknowledgments to you, 
for tlie many great marks you give mc of a sincere 
affection, and an esteem extremely above what I can 
deserve, in yours of the l6th of Mai-ch. Such a friend, 
procured me by my Essay, makes me more than amends 
for the many adversaries it has raised inc. But, I 
think, nobody will be able to find any thing niisciiicvous 
in it, but what you say, which I suspect, troubles some 
men ; and I am not sorry for it, nor like my book the 
worse. He that follows - truth impartially, soldom 
pleases any set of men ; and I know not how a great 
many of those, who pretend to be spreaders of light and 
teachers of truth, would yet have men depend upon 
them for it, and take it rather upon their words than 
their own knowledge, just cooked and seasoned as they 
think fit. But it is time to relea.<te you atter so long a 
trouble. I aiii perfectly. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most humble and most faithful servant, 



John Locke. 



and several of hh Friends. 
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\e_ftexions de Mr. L- 



sur " rhsai de VenlQnde- 



mcttt huma'in " de Monsieur Locke. 



JE trouve tant de marqiLcs d'uiie penetration peu 
oitlinaire Jans ce que Mr. Locke nous a donne sur 
rcntendomcnt de riionime, iJc sur Feducation, & je 
jutje la matiere si iinportanle, que J'ai cru ne pas mal 
employer le terns que je dunnerois a line lecture si pro- 
fitable ; d'autant que j'ai fort medite raoi-mfime sur ce 
qui regarde les fondemeus de nos connoissances. C'est 
ce qui tn'a fuit mettre sur cette feiiille quelques unes 
dcs remarques qui me sont venues en lisant son " cssai 
" de reiUendenient." De toutes ]e§ recherches U n'y 
en a point de phis iraportantes, pwisqiie c'est la clef de 
toutes les autres. 

Le premier livre regarde piincipalement les principes 
qu'on dit etre nez avec nous. IMr. Locke ne les admet 
pas, non plus que les idees inees. II a eu sans doute 
de grandes raisons de s'opposer en cela aux piejugez 
ordinaiies, car on abuse extremement du nom d'idces &: 
de principes. Les philosopiies vul^aires se font des 
principes a leur plianlasie^ &i, les Cartesiens, qui funt 
profession dc plus dcxactitudC} ne laissent pas de faire 
leur rotitnclieniciit des idees pretendiios, de I'tJIendue 
de la matiere, ik de Tame ; voidant s'exenipter par-la 
de la necessite de prouver ce qn'ils avancent; sous pre- 
texte que ceux qui nii-ditermit les idees, y trouveront 
la nifime chose qii'eux, c'est-a-dlre, que ceux qui s'nc- 
coutumeroiit a leur jargon & il leur maniere de jienser, 
auront les memes preventions, ce qui est tr^s- veritable. 
Men opinion est done qu'on ne doit rien prendre pour 
principe primitil", si non les experiences & I'axiftme de 
i'identicite ou {ce qui est la m^mc chose) de la contra- 
diction, qui est primitif, puisqu' autrcmcnt il n'y au- 
roit point de difl'erence cntre la verite Ik la faussete ; 
& toutes les recherches cesseroient d'abord, sMI etoit 
indifferent de dire oiii ou non. On ne sauroit done 
s'ctupdcker de supposer ce principe, des qu'on reut rai- 
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sonner. Toutes les autres veritez sont prouvablcs. A: 
j'estitne extr^mement la methode d'EucUde, qui sam 
s'aireter a cc (|u'on croiroit ctre assez prouve par les 
pretendiics idecii, a dcmoiitre (par exeniple) que dans 
une triangle uii cOle est tofijours moindre que les deux 
autres ensenililc. Copeitdaiit Euclide a eu raison de 
prendre quelque'i axioines ytour accordej»y nun pas 
conime s'ils etoieot veritableraeni primitifii & iodemon- 
strables, niaispnrcequ'il se seroit trap arrStc, s'il n'avoit 
voulu venir aux conclusions qu'apres une discus»iun 
exacte dcs principes : ainsi il a juge a propos de se con- 
tentci' d'avoir pousac Ics prcmcs, justjii'a cc petit nom- 
brc dc propositions, en sortc qu'on pout dire <|ue si elles 
sont vraies, tout ce <)u'il dit Test aussi. Il a laisse a 
d'antres le soin, de deniontrer ces principes m<?inos, qui 
d'ailleurs sont deja justifices par les experiences. Alais 
c'est dequoi on ne se contente point en ces maticrcs: 
c'est pourquoi Apollonius, Proclus, &: autres, ont pris 
la peine de deinunti-er quelque^ uns des uxidmes d'Eu- 
cUde. Cette luaniere doit ^tre inutee des philwioplies, 
pour venir enfin a tpielques etablissemeus, quaiid lis ne 
seruieut <[ue provisiuncls ; de la inaniere ({ue je viens de 
dire. Quant aux ideesj'en ni donne quelque eclaircisse- 
ment dans un petit ecrit impritne dans les actes des 
s^avans de I^eipzif^ nu mois dc Novcmbrc, 1684, p. 537, 
qui est intitule, ** Meditationcs de cognitione, veritate, 
" &: ideis," &: j'aurois souhaite que iMr. Locke I'eut 
vil & examine, oar je suis des plus dodlcs, & rien n'est 
plus propro a avancer nos pensees que les considerntions 
& les rcmarques des personnes de merite, lorsqu'elles 
•ont faites avt^ attention &c avec siuceritc. Je dirai 
seulement ici, que les idees vraies ou rceles sont cdUes 
dont on est assQrc que I'execution est possible, les autres 
sont douteuses ou (en cas de preuve de Timpossibilite) 
chiineriques. Oi- la possibiUte des idees se prouve tant 
a priori par dcs demonstrations, en se servant de la possi- 
bilite d'autres idees plus simples, qu'a posteriori par les 
experiences, car ce qui est ne S9anruit nianquer d'etre 
possible : mais les idees primitives sont eelles dont la 
possibilite est indemonstrable, &: qui en elTet ne sont 
autre chose que les attributs de Dieu. Pour ce qui est 
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de ia question, " s'il y a des ideea &c des veritez creez 
** avec nous ; " je ne trouve point absolument necessure 
pour les commence me lis, ni ])our la pratique de Tart 
de penser, dc ta decldt^r, soit qu'cllcs nous viennent 
toutes dc dehors, ou qu'cUes viennent de nous, on rai- 
soniiera juste jwurvil tju'on garde ce que j'ai dit ci- 
dessus & qu'on pl^ecede avec ordre &c sans prevention. 
La question de '* Torij^ine de nos ideea & de nos max- 
" imes" n'est pas preliminairc en philosophic, & il I'aut 
avoir fait dc ^ands progrcs pour ia Ijien resoudre. Je 
crois ceiiendant pouvoir dire que nos idees (m^me 
celles de choses scnsiblcs) viennent de notre proprc 
fonds, dont on pourra mieux juger parce que j'ai pub- 
lie touchant la nature & la communication des sub- 
stances iV ce qu'on appelle " I'union dc I'ame avec le 
" corps," car j'ai trouve que ces choses n'avoient pas etc 
bien prises. Je ne sitis nullcmeut pour la. tabula rasa 
d*AristotCt & il y a qudque cbotsc de solide dansce que 
Platon appcUoit la reminiscence. Il y a in^nie quelque 
chose de plus, car nous n'avons pas scniemcut une re- 
miniscence de toules nos pensees passees ; mais encore 
un pressentiment de toutes nos pensees futures. Il est 
vrai que c'est contusenicnt Sc sans les disting-uer, a peu 
pres comme lorsque j'entends le bruit de la nier, j'en- 
tends celiii de toutes les vag-ues en particulier qui coni- 
posent le bruit total; quoiqne ce soit sans discerner une 
vague de I'autre. Et il est vrai dans un certain sens que 
j'ai cxplique, que non sculemcnt nos idees, mais encore 
nos scntimens naissent de nfltrc propre fonds, &c que 
Tame est plus ind^'pendante qu'on ne pense, quoiqu'il 
soit toujours vrai que rien ne se passe en clle qui nc soit 
df^termin^. 

b Dans le livre ii. qui vient au detail des idees, J'avoue 
■que les raisons de Mons. Locke pour prouver que I'ame 
est quelqueibis sans pensc-r iL rien, ne me pavoisscnt pa^ 
convainquantes; si ce n'est (|u*il donne le noni de pen- 
ses aux seutes perceptions assez notables pour etre dts- 
linguees &i retenutis. Je tiens que Tame i^ meme le 
corfw n'est jamais sans action, & que Tame n'est jamais 
sans (|ucl(|ne pc-rcrjition. M^me en dormant on a quel- 
quus scntimens conl'us be sombrcs du lieu ou I'oD est &i 
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d'autrcs choses. Mais quand rexperience ne le con- 
ifirmeroit pasje crois qu'il y en a demonstration. C'est 
a pcu pros comme on ne s^auroit proiivcr absolument 
pas Ics experiences s'il n'y a point dc vnitlc dans I'cspnee 
& s'il n'y a point de repos dans la maticre. Et cepen- 
dant ces sorters dc questions me jmroissent dccidees dc- 
monstrativemeiit, aiissi bicn qu'a Mr. Locke ; j« de- 
mcure d'accord de la difiercnce qu'il met aver lieaucoup 
de raison entre la niatiere & Tcspaee. Mais, pour ce 
qui est du viiidc jilusiciirs pcrsonncs Iiabiles I'ont cn1. 
Slonsieur I<ocke est de ce iiombre, j'cn etois prcsquc 
persuade moi-niemc, raais j'cji suis revenu depuis long- 
tcms. Et riticomparable Monsieur Huy^eus» qui etoit 
aussi pour le vuide, et jiour les atCmes, coiutncn9a i 
faii-e reflexion sur mes raisons, comme ses lettres le 
pouvent teuiuigner. La preuve du vuide prise du 
mouvement, dont Mr. Locke se sert, supjiose que le 
corps est original rement dur, & qu'il est compose d'ini 
certain nombrc de parties infloxibles. Car en ce cas il 
seroit vrai, quelque nombrc fini d'atfimes qu'on pourroH 
prendre, que le mouvemcnt nc s<;auroit avoir lieu sans 
vuide, niaia toutes les parties de la maticre sont divisi- 
bles & pliables. II y a encore quclqucs autrcs choses 
dans ce second livre qui m'arrctent, par exemple, lors- 
qu'il est dit, cliap. 17. que rinfinite ne se doit attri' 
liuer qu'a I'espace, au terns, &: aux nombres. Je crois 
avec Mr. Locke qu'a proprement pai'ler on pent dire 
qu'il n'y a point d'espace, de terns, ni de nombre, qui 
soit infini, mais qu'il est seulement viai que plus ^rand 
que soit unc cspace, ou terns, ou bieii un nombrc, il y 
a toOjours un autre plus grand que Lui sans fin, ^ qu'ninsi 
le veritable infini ne se truuvc point dans un tout com- 
pose de parties. Ce]iendant il iie laisse pas de se trou- 
ver ailleurs, savoir dans I'absolu, qui est sans pai'Lies & 
qui a influence sur les choses composees, parce (pi'elles 
resultent de la liinitation de I'absolu. Done Tinfini 
positif n'ttant autre cliose que I'absolu, on peut dire 
qu'il y a on ce sens une idee positive dc Tinfini, & qu'elle 
est anterieure a celle du fini. Au rcste en rejettant im 
infini compose on ne rejette point ce que les geometres 
demonti'ent ** de scricbus infinitis," h particulieremeut 
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I'excellent Mr. Newton. Quant a ce qui est dit chap. 
30. ** de ideis adaequatis," il est permit de donner aux 
tcrmes la sig-nification qu'on trouve a propos. Cepen- 
dant sans blamer le sens de Mr. LtK.'ke je mets uu de- 
P^ dans les id^es selon lequellc j'appelle adequate celle 
ou il n'y a plus lien ii expliquer. Or toiites les idces 
dos qiialitez sensiblcs, comnic de la lumiere, couleur, 
chaleur, n'etant point de cettc nature, je ne les compte 
point parmi les adequatcs, aussi n'est-ce point par elles- 
memes, ni a priori, niais par Texpcriencc que nous ea 
s9avons la realite, on la possibilite. 

II y a encore bien de bonnes choses dans le livxe iii. 
)u it est traitc des mots ou termes. 11 eat tres-vrai 
|u*on ne s^auroit tout definir, -^ que les qualitez seo- 
'sibles n'oiit point do definition nomiiiale, & on les 
pcut appeller piimitives en ce sens-la. Mais elles ne 
laissent pas de pouvoir lecevoir line definition leelle. 
I'ai niontre la difference de ses deux sortes de defini- 
tions dans la meditation citee ci-dessu&. La definition 
jminale expliqiie le nont pnr les marques de la choses; 
'mais la definition reelle fait coiinottre a priori la pos- 
sibilite du defini. Au restc japplaudis tort a la doc- 
trine de Mons. Locke touchant la demonstrabilite des 
veritez morales. 

Le iv. on dernier livre, ou il s agit de la. connoissaucc 
de la verite, montre I'usage de ce qui vient d'etre dit. 
.)'}• troiive (anssi bien que dans les livres precedcns) 
.uiic infinite dc belles reflexions. De faivc la-dessus 
rcmarqnes convenables, ce seroit fairc nn livre aussi 
'grand que Touvrage meme. II me semble que les ax- 
idincs y sont un peu moins consideres qu'ils ne me- 
ritent de Tctre. C'est apparemment parcc qu'exceptc 
ceux des mathematicicns on n'cn trouve g-nere ordi- 
.nairemcnt, qui soieiU iinportans <^ snlides: taclie dc 
'emcdier a ce dcfaut. Je ne meprise pas les propo- 
sitions identiques, &i j'ai trouve qu' elles ont un f;;;rand 
usage aieuie dans raiialysc. Il est ties-vrai, que nous 
connoissons iiutre existence par une iiitnilion iinniediatc 
i^; celle de Dieu par ueinoiislralion, &i qu'uiie nia&se 
^^dc niatieiT, dunl les parties sunt sans iierccptiou, ne 
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s^uroit faire un tout qui pcnse. Jc nc mdprise point 
Targtiment invente, il y a quelqucs si^cles, par An- 
selme, qui prauve que I'ctrc paiTait doit existi^r; quoi- 
que je trouve ([u'll nuinquo quelque chose i cet argu- 
ment, parce ([u'll suppose (|ue l'<?tre [tarfoit est possible. 
Car si co scul point sl' demonsti-e encore, la demonstra- 
tion toutc cntierc sera onticremcnt acheve. Quant a la 
connoissance des autrcs choses il est fort bicn dlt> que 
la scute experience ne suffit pas pour avancer asscz en 
physique. Un esprit penetrant tirera plus do couse- 
(piences de queltjuea experiences assez ordinaires qu'un 
autre ne s(,"auroit tJrer des plus tlioisies, outre qu'il y a 
un art d'experinienter h d'interroger, pour ainsi dire, 
la nature. Cependant il est toujours vrai qu'on ne 
si^uroit avancer dans le detail rie la physi(|ue qu'a, mc- 
Eure qu'on a des experiences. Mons. Locke est de I'o- 
piniou des plusicurs habilea hommes, qui ticnneni que 
la forme des lo^iciens est de \ye\\ d'usage. Je serois 
quasi d*iin autre sentiment : & j*ai trouve souvent que 
les paralogisnies tn^me dans les mathematiques sont des 
manquemens de la forme. M. Huyg-ens a fait la m^rae 
rcmarque. II y aiiroit bten a dire la-dessus ; & plu- 
sienrs choscs excellentes sont meprisecs porce qu'on 
n'en fait pus Tusage dont clles sont capables. Nous 
sommes portcz a mcpriser ce que nous avons appris 
dans les ecoles. 11 est vrai que nous y apprenons bien 
des inutilltez, mals il est bon de faire la fonction della 
crusca, c'est a dire, de sepaier le bon du niauvais. Air. 
Locke le peut fab'e autant que qui que cc soit ; &: de 
plus il nous donne des pensees considerables de son pro- 
pre crO. II n'cst pas seulenient essayeur, mais il est 
encore transmit tateur, par raugnicntation qu'il donne 
du bon nictail. S'll continiioit d'cn faire present au 
public, nous lui en serions fort rede%*ables. 

Je voudrois que ftlons. Locke eut dit sou sentiment a 
Mons. Cunningham sur mes remarquos, ou que Rfons. 
Cunningham voulut nous le dire librement. Car je ne 
suis pas de ceux qui sont cntf^tcz, &: la raison peut tout 
sur moi. Mais les aftaires de ncgocc detonment Mons. 
Locke de ccs pensees, car cette matiere de negoce est 
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de tres grande etendu & ni^me fort Bublilc & demima- 
thematique, &c. 



Mr. LocKK to Mr. Molvneux. 



Dear Sir, 



Gates, May 3, 1697- 



THOUGH the honour 3-00 do me, in Uie value you 
put upon my shadow, be a fresh mark of that friend- 
ship wliich is so great aa happiness to me, yet I shall 
nes*er consider my picture in the some liouse with you, 
without great regret at my so far distance from you my- 
self. But I will not continue to importune you with 
ray complaints of that kind; it is an advantage greater 
than I could have hoped, to have the conversation of 
such a friend, though with the sea between ; and the 
remaining little scantling of my life would be too happy, 
if I had you in my neighbourhood. 

I am glad to hear that the gentleman you mention, 
in yours of the sixth of the lAst month, does me the 
favour to speak well of me on that side the water ; I 
never deserved other of him, but that he should always 
have done so on this. If his exceeding great value of 
himself do not deprive the world of that usefulness, 
that his parts, if rightly conducted, might be of, I 
shall be very glad. He went from London, as I heard 
afterwards, soon after I left it, the last time. But he 
did mc not the favour to give me a visit whilst I was 
there, nor to let me know of his intended journey to 
you; if he had, it is possible I might have writ by him 
to you, which I am now not sorrj' he did not. I always 
value men of parts and learning, and think I cannot 
do too much in procuring them fi-icnds and assistance. 
But there may hap|ien occasions that may make one stop 
one's hand. And it is the hopes young men give of 
what use they v ill make of th«r parts, which is to 
me the encouragement of being concerned for them. 
But, if vanity increases with age, I always fear whither 
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it will lead a man. I say tliis to you, because you are 
my friend, for whom I bnvc no reserves, and think I 
ouglit to talk freely where you in<[iiire, and possibly 
may be concerued ; but I say it to you alone, and de- 
sire it may fjo no farther. For tlie man 1 wish very 
well, and eould jjive you, if it needed, proofs that 1 do 
so. And therefore I desire you to be kind to him ; I>ut 
I must leave it to your prudence, in what way, and how 
iar. If his cari'iage with you gives you the promises of 
a steady useful man, I know yon will be foiward enoug-h 
of youi*self, and I shall be very .fi;lad of it. I' or it will 
be his fault alone if he prove not a very valuable man, 
and have not you for his friend. 

But I have something to say to you of another man. 
IVIuDS. Le Clerc, iu a letter 1 received from him, writes 
thus: 

" Mons. C- — me disoit dernit'remcnt que s'il truu- 
" voit occasion d'entror dans une matson de condition 
" en ([ualite de preceptrur, il seroit ravi d'en profitcr. 
" C'est un fort honn&te honinie, ^ qui seroit bicn capa- 
*' ble de s'scquitter de cct emploi. Jl ne srait I'an^lois 
" que par Ics livres, c'est-a-dire, qii'il I'cntend lors- 
** qu'il le lit, mais qu'il ne le s«;aurnit parler non pins 
'* que moi faute d'habitude. Si quelqiie un de vnsnmis 
" auroit besoiii de precepteur, iV qu'il lui donnfit de ^j 
** quoi s'entretenir, il ne s^aurcit trouver d'hommc ^M 
** plus sage & plus r6gle, outre qu'il scait bcaucotip ^1 
** de choses utiles pour un emploi comme celui-ia, les 
" IxiUes lettres_. fhistoire," &c. 

This JMr. C — is he that translated my hook of Edu- 
cation, upon which occasion I came to have some ac- ^ 
quaintance with him by letters, and he seems a very in- fl^ 
gcnious man ; and Mr. Le Clerc has often, before any ^^ 
tiling of this, s|iokcn of him to me with commendation 
and esteem. He has since translated " The Lady's Keli- 
'• gion," and " Tlie Reasuiiablt;ijess of Chriiitianity," 
into French. You may easily guess w liy I put this into 
my letter to you, after what you said concerning Mr. 
Le Cleic iu yuui last letter but one. 

You arc willing, I >iLe, to make my little presents to 
you more and greater than they ore. Amongst the 
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books that Mr. Churchill sent you^ you are beholden 
to nie [since you will call it so) hut for one ; and to 
that tliL* bishop of W'urct^ster, I hear, has an answer in 
the pitss, which will he out this week. So that I 
pei'ceive this controversy is a matter of sei-ious moment 
ijcyond what I could have thought. This benefit I 
ehall be sure to ^et by it, either to be confirmed in my 
opinion, or he convinced of some errours, which I 
shall presently refmnt, in my Essay, and so make it 
the better for it. Foi' I have no (jjHiiions that t am 
fond of. Truth, I hope, I always shall be fond o^, and 
so ready to embrace, and with so much Joy, that I 
shall own it to the world, and thnnk him that does 
me the favour. So that I am never afraid of any thing 
wnt against nie, unless it lie the wastinjj of my time, 
when it is not writ closely in pursuit of trutli, and truth 
only. 

In my last to yon, I sent you a copy of Jlr. L 's 

paper; I have this writ me out of Holland concerning 
it: 

" Mr. \t , matliCmaticien de Hannover ayant oUi 

" dii-e, qu'ou tradiii.suit voire ouvraj^e, et qu'on I'alloit 
" impiimer, a envoye iei a on de nies amis ce jugement 
" tju'il en fait, cnmme pour la, mettre a la tete. Ce- 
*' pendant il a etc bien aise tju'on vuus le communicat. 
" II m'a ete remis entrc Ics mains pour cela. On m*a 
" dit mille bieiis de ce inathcmaticien. II y a lonj^ 
" terns ijue magna et pra;c!ara niinatur, sans rien pro- 
" dure t|uc quekpic demonstrations d^tachces. Je 
'* eroi.s iieanmoins qii'il ne vous entend pas, et je doute 
" qu'il s'entende bieu lui-nieme." 

I see you and I, and this gentleman, agree pretty 
well conccrnintj the man ; and this sort of Sddlinp^ 
makes me hardly avoid thinking, tiiat he is not that 
very great man as has been talked of him. His |jni)er 
was in Eug-land a year, or move, before it'was commu- 
nicated to me, and I imagine you will think iic need 
not make such af;reat stir with it. 

My Essay, you see, is trauslatini^ into T'rench, and 
it is by the samu Mr. Custe above-mentioned. But 
thiii neeil not hinder Mi. Burridge in what he de- 
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signed ; for Mr. Coste goes on exceedingly slowly, as 
I nm told. 

You see how forwanl I am to importune you with nil 
my little ronccms. But this would he nothing to what 
I should do, if I were neurcr yoii. I should then bo 
talking to YOU de quolihet ente, and consultinpj yoii 
about a thousand whimsies that come sometimes into 
■m^ thoughts. But with all this, I unfeigncdly am. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most faitliAil humble servant, 

John Lock£. 

The poem that was sent you ]»y Mr. Churchill, 
amongst the other books, I believe will please you; there, 
arc sonic noble parts in it. 



Mr. MoLYNECS to Mr. Locke. 



DubUn, May 15, 1697. 

My most hououred Friend, 

NOTHING coitid excuse my keeping your kind let- 
ter of April 10th so long by me unanswered, but an un- 
expected and mclanchoiyaccident that has lately befallen 
a dear sister of mine, who, on the S*lh of last month, 
lost her husband, the lord bishop of Meath, a learned 
and worthy prelate. Our whole family has so deeply 
partaken in this trouble, that we have been all uuder a 
great concern ; Inil moi'e particularly myself, who am 
intrusted by the good liisliop with the dispofial of some 
of hisaffnir.s. This has, uf lale, sii taken uio up, that 
I had nut time tu take the yatisfactiim of writing to 
you ; but the hurry of that business being somewhat 
abated, I resume the pleasure of kissing your hands, and 
of assuring you, with what a deep sense of gratitude 
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I receive the kindness you have done me with my lord 
chancellor Methwin. I hope we shall sec his lordship 

soon here, for ive understand he parts from London the 
18th instant. 

I am extremely obliged to you for the trouble you 
have been at in communicating^ to me Mons. L— — 's 
paper, and I am now sorry I ever put the task on you : 
for to speak freely to you, as I formerly did, I find no- 
thing in this paper to make me alter the opinion I had 

of Jlons. L "s performances tliis way. He is cither 

very unhappy in expressing, or I am very dull in appre- 
hending his thoughts. I do not know hut some of the 
doubts he raises, concerning your Essay, may proceed 
from his unacquaintance with our language; and this 
makes me yet more earnest to procure the translation 
of your Essay; but Mr. Burridge, since he last arrived 
here, has been wholly employed in overtaking his busi- 
ness in the countryj to which he is run nnicfi in arrear. 
He is chaplain to my lord chancellor Methwin, and on 
that account, I hope he will keep much in town, and 
then I shall ply him hard. 

I will give you a thousand thanks for the present of 
your letter to the bishop of Worcester : but I need not 
give you my opinion of it, otherwise than as you find 
it in the following paragraph of a letter which I re- 
ceived concerning it, from a reverend prelate of this 
kingdom. (The present bishop of between our- 
selves.) 

" I read Mr. Locke's letter to the bishop of Wor- 
" cester with great satisfaction, and am wholly of your 
" opinion, that he has fairly laid the great bishop on 
** his back ; but it is with so much gentleness, as if he 
" were afraid not only of hurting him. but even of 
" spoiling or tumbling Ins cloaths. Indeed I cannot 
" tell which I most admire, the great civility and good 
" manners in his hook, or the force and clearnes.s of 
" his reasonings. And I fancy the bishop will thank 
" him privately, and trouble the world no more with 
" this dispute." 

You see thereby my friend's and my own opinion, 
of your book ; and I can tell vou farther, that all those 

3e 2 
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whom I have yet conversed with in this place, concern- 
ing' it, aj^ree in the same judgment. And another 
(bishop too) tolcl me, that " though your words were as 
" smooth as oil, yet they cut like a two-edged swoi*d." 

At the same time that Mr. Churchill sent me your 
fl-etter to the bishop, he sent me likewise the " Second 
;" Viitdlcation of the Reasonableness of Christianity." 
, If you know the author thereof, (as I am apt to surmise 
you may) be jileused lo let him know, that I think he 
has done Edwards too much honour in tJiiuking him 
worth his notice; for so vile a poor wretch certainly 
never appeared in print. But, at the same lime, tell 
, bim, that, as this Vindication contains a farther illustra- 
[tion of the divine truths in the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity, he has the thanks nf nie, and of all fair candid 
men that 1 converse with about it. 

In giving you the ojiinion we have here, of your 
letter to the bishop of Worcester, 1 have rather chosen to 
let you know, particularly, that of some of our bishops 
with whom I converse ; for this rank, if any, might 
seem incHnalilc to favour their brntlicr, could they do it 
with any show of justice. And yet, after all, I am told 
from London, that the bishop Is hammering out an an- 
swer to you. Certainly some men think, or hope the 
world wilt think, that truth always goes with the last 
'word. 

You never write to ntr, that you do not raise new 
expectations in my longing mind of partaking your 
thoughts, on those noble subjects you arc upon. Your 
chapter concerning the conduct of the understanding 
must needs he very sublime and spacinus. Oh sir 1 
never more mention to me our distance as your loss : it 
is my disadvantage' ! it is my unhappiness! I never be- 
fore had such reason to deplore my hard fate, in being 
condemned to this prison of an island; but one day or 
other I will get loose, in spite of all the fetters and clogs 
that incumber mc at present. But if you did but know 
in whatn wond of business I am engaged, (by the greatest 
part whereof I reap no other advantage than the satis- 
faction of being seviceahlc to my friends,) you would 
pity me. But I hope soon to rid my hands of a 
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part of this troubte, and then I shall be at more liberty. 
Till which happy time, and for ever, I remain 

Your most faitliful friend, 

and most humble servant. 

Will. Molyxedx. 



Mr. Molyneux to Mr. Locke, 

Honoured Dear Sir, Dublin, May 27, 1697- 

THE hints yon are pleased so friendly to communis 
cate to me, in yours of the Sd instant, concerninjf 

Mr. T , are fresh marks of your kindness and 

confidence in me, and they perfectly agree with the ap- 
prehensions I had conceived of that g;entleman. Truly, 
to be free, and without reserve to you, I do not think 
his management, since he came into this city, has been 
so prudent. lie has raised aj^ainst him the clamours of 
all parties; and this, not so much by his difference in 
opinion, as by his unseasonable way of discoursing, pro- 
pagating, and maintaining; it. CoSee-houses, and public 
tables, are not prQ|)er places for seriiuis discourses re- 
lating to the mnst im|iortant truths. But uhen also a 
tincture of vanity up[iL'ai'.s in the whulecour^seora man's 
conversation, it dis^''usts many that may otherwise have 
a due value for his parts and learning. I have known a 
gentleman in this town, that was a most strict socinian, 
and t))oti|;ht as much out of the cominrin road as any 
man, and was also known >.o to dci ; but then his belia- 
viour and discouise were attended with so much mo- 
dfsty, «i>f)dness, and prudence, that I never heard him 
publicly censured or clnmouieii af^ainst, neither was 
any man in dani;-er of censure, by reccivinjj his visits, or 
keepiufj him company. I am very linh to tell you how 

fer it is otherwi-ie with Mr. 'i" in this place ; but I 

aui persuaded it may be for his advantage that you know 
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it, and that you friendly ndmoniRh him for it. for his 
conduct hcrcnller. I do not think that any man can be 
diBi>cnscd with to dissemble the truth, and full pcrsuasioa 
of his mind, in rcUgious truths, when duly callfd to it, 
and upon fitting occasions. But, I think, prudence 
may guide us in the choice of ])ro|x?r opportunities, that 
we may not run ourselves against rocks to no purpose, 

and inflanic men against us unnecessarily. Mr. T- 

also takes here a great liberty, on all occasions, to vouch 
your patronage and friendship, which makes many that 
rail at him, rail also at you. I lieheve you will not ap- 
prove of this, as far as I am able to judge, by your shaking 
iiim oQ" in your IjCttcr to the Bishop of Woi-cester. But 

after all this, I look upon Mr. T as a very ingenious 

man, and I should be very glad of any opportunity of 
doing him service, to which I think myself indispen- 
sably bound by your i-ecommendation. One thing 
nifjre I had almost forgot to intimate to you, that all 
here are mightily at a loss in guessing what might be 
the occasion of T — — 'g coming, at this time, into Ir^ 
land. He is known to be of no fortune or employ, and 
yet is observed to have a subsistence, but from whence 
it comes no one can tell certainly. These things, joined 
with his groat forwaidncss in appearing in puhhe, make 
people surmise a thousand fancies. If you could give 
me light into these matters, as far as it may help me in 
my own conduct, 1 should be much obliged to you. 

^Y the books wliich Mr. Coste has translated, I per- 
ceive his inclinations would be extremely agreeable to 
mine, and I should be very hajipy could I give him, at 
present, any encouragement to come into my poor 
tiamily. But I have a gentleman with me in the house, 
whose dependence is wholly upon nie; and I cannot 
find fault with my little boy's prcgreis under hira. 
Wlien I formerly made inquiry from you about Mons, 
Le Clerc, I was in some prospect of jjroviding for this 
gentleman whom I now liave, by the favour of a good 
friend, who is since dead. So that, at present, having 
no opportunity of disjMJsing him to his advantage, I can- 
not conveniently part with him. However, I do not 
know how soon it may be otherwise ; and therefore be 
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I pleased} in the mean time, to let me know something 
JarUier of Alons. Costc ; as whether he he a complete 
inaster of the Latin tongue, or other language ; whether 
,a matliematician, or given to experimental philosophy ; 
,what iiis age, and where educated : as to the belles 
Jettres, I'histoire, he. Mons. Le Clerc has mentioned 
^lem already in his character. 
I am mightily pleased to find that some others^ have 
the same thoughts of Mons. L as you and I. His 

performances in mathematics have made all the world 
piistakcn in him. But certainly, in other attempts, I 
am of your opinion, he no more understands himself, 
than others understand him. 

Mr. Churchill favoured me witli the present of sir R. 
Blackmore's K. .\rthur. 1 had Pr. Arthur before, and 
read it with admiiatiou, which is not at all lessened by 
this second piece. AH our Knglish poets (except Mil- 
ton) have been mure ballad- makers, in comparison to 
hira. Upou the publication of hi» first poem, I in- 
timated to liim, through Mr. Churehill's hands, how 
excellently I thought lie might perform a philosophic 
poem, from many touches lie gave in his Pr. Arthur, 
particularly from Mopas's song. And, I perceive by 
his preface to K. Artliur, he has had the like intima- 
tions from others, hut rejects them, as being an enemy 
to all philosophic hypotheses. Were I acquainted with 
sir R. Blackmore, I could assure him, (and, if you be so, 
1 Iwseech you to tell him,) that I am as little an ad- 
mirer of hypotliescs as any men, and never proposed 
that thought to him, with a design that a philosophic 
poem should run on such a strain. '• A natural history 
*' of the great and admirable phenomena of the uiii- 
" verse," is a subject, I think, may afford sublime 
thoughts in a poem ; and so far, and no farther, would 
I desire a poem to extend. 

You see I am carried beyond my designed boundfi, by 1 
the mark on the other side ttils leaf. But iis I am neveri 
weary of reading letters from you, so, I think, I ai|i< 
uever tired of writing to you. However, it is lime X.^ 
relieve you, by subscribing myself entirely 

Your most alVectionate, and devoted servant, 

WiLI,. MOLYNEUK^ 
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ttlr. Locke to Mr. Molynecs. 



Deau Sir, 
HAVE 



Oates, June 15, 1697. 



honour of your two obliging letters of 
the 15th and a7th of May, wherein 1 find the same 
niini3, the same aftection, and the same fiiendship, 
which you have so frankly, and so long, made me happy 
in. And, if I may guess by tlic paragraph which you 
transcribed out of your fricnd*s letter into yours of the 
15th of May, I shall have reason to think your kind- 
ness to me is grown infectious, and that by it you fas- 
cinate your friends understandings, and corrupt their 
judgments in my favour. It is eiumgh for me, in so 
unequal a match, if mighty truth can keep me from a 
shamt'ful overthrow. If I can maintain my gnnind, it 
is enough, agjiinst so rt'douhtahh! nn adversary; but vic- 
tory I must not think of. I doubt not hut yuu are con- 
vinrrd of timt by this time, and you will see bow silly a 
thing it is for an unskilled pigniy to enter tht lists with 
a man at arms, versed in the use of his weapons. 

My health, and businesses that I like as little as you 
do those you complain of, make me know what it is to 
want time. I often resolve not to trouble you any more 
with my complaints of the distance between us, and as 
often impertinently break that resolution. 1 never have 
any thoughts working in my head, or any new project 
start in my mind, but my wishes carry me immediately 
to you, and I desire to lay them l)elorc you. You may 
justly think this carries a pretty severe reflection on my 
country, or myself, that in it I have not a friend to com- 
municate my thoughts with. I cannot much complain 
of want of friends to other purposes. But a man with 
whom one can freely seek truth, without any regard to 
old or new, fa.shionable or not fashionable, but truth 
merely for truth's sake, is what is scarce to be found in 
an age; and such an one 1 take you to be. Do but 
tliink then what a pleasure, what an advantage it w ouid 
Le to me to have you by me, who have so much 
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thought, 30 much clearness, so much penetration, all 
directed to tlie same aim which I propose to myself, in 
ail the ramblings of my mind. I, on this occasion, 
mention only the wants that I daily feel, which make 
me not so often speak of the other advantages I should 
receive, from the communication of your own notions, 
as well as from the correction of mine. But, with this 
repining, I trouble you too much, and, for the favours I 
receive from you, thank you too little, and rejoice not 
enough in having such a friend, tliougli at a distance. 

As to the gentleman, to whom you think my friendly 
adinonishmenls may be of advantage for his conduct 
hereafter, I must tell you, that he is a man to whom I 
never writ in my life, and, I think, I shall not now 
begin. And, as to his conduct, it is what I never so 
much as spoke to him of. This is a libetty to he only 
taken with friends and intimates, for whose* conduct one 
is mightily concerned, and in whose affairs one interests 
himself. T cannot hut wish well to all men of parts and 
learning, and he ready to afford them all the civilities 
and good offices in my power. But there must he other 
(jtialities to bring me to a friendship, and unite me in 
those stricter ties of concern. For 1 put a great deal 
of difference between tliosc whom I thus receive into my 
heart and affection, and tliose whom 1 receive into my 
chaml)er, and do not treat there with a perfect strange- 
ness. I perceive you think yourself under some obliga- 
tion of peculiar respect to that person, upon the account 
of my recommendation to you ; but certainly this comes 
from nothing but your over-great tenderness to oblige 
me. l"'oi, if I did recommend him, you will find it was 
only as a man of parts and learning, for his age. but 
without any intention that that should be of any other 
consequence, or lead you any farther, than the other 
^qualities yuu should find in him, should recommend him 
^■fco yuu. And therefore whatsoever you shall, or shall not 
^Hflo for hirti, I shall nn way interest myself in. I know, 
^Pbf your own self, yon are a good fricmd to those who 
deserve it of you; and for those that do not, I shall 
never blame your neglect of them. Tiio occasion of his 
coming into Ireland now, 1 guess to be the hopes of 
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some employment, now upon this change of hands there. 
I tell you» 1 guess, for he himself never told me any 
thin^ of it, nor hu much as acquainted me with his in- 
;teiiliuns of f^ciing to Ireland, how much soever he 
rTouches my patronage and friendship, as you are pleased 
ttu j)hrase it. And a^i tu his suhsistencc, from whence 
^that (:om(-.s, I cannot tell. I should nut have wasted so 
much of my conversation with you, on this suliject, had 
you not told mc it would obliq;e you to give you light 
in these mattt'i-s, which 1 have done, as a friend tu a 
friend, with a greater freedom than 1 should allow my- 
self to talk to another. 

I shall, when 1 see sirUich. Blackmore, discoui'scliim 
as you desire. There is, I with pleasure find, a strange 
harmony thi-oughout between your tliougfhts and mine. 
1 have always thought that laying down, and huildiiijf 
upon hypotheses, lias been one of the f^at hindrances 
of natural knowledge ; and I see your notions af]^ree with 
muic in it. And, though I have a f^reat value for sir 
B. Blackmure, on several accounts, yet there is Dothing 
has given me a greater estei^m of liim, than what he says 
abuut hypotheses in medicine, in his preface to King 
Arthur, which is an argument to me, that he under- 
stands the right method of practising physic ; and it 
gives me great Jiopes he will improve it, since he keeps 
in the only way it is capable to be improved in ; and has 
so j>ublicly declared against tlie more easy, fashionable, 
and pleasing way of an hypothesis, which, I think, has 
done more to hinder the true art of Physic, which is the 
curing of diseases, than all other things put together ; by 
making it learned, specious, and talkative, but inef- 
fective to its great end, the health of mankind ; as was 
visible in the practice of physic, in the hands of the 
illiterate Americans ; and the learned physicians, that 
went thither out of Kurope, stored with their hypo- 
theses, borrowed frum natural jihilusophy. which made 
them indeed great men, and admired in the schools ; but 
in curing diseases, the poor Americans, who had escaped 
those splendid clogs, clearly out-went them. Vou cannot 
imagine how far a little observation, carefully made by 
a man not tied up to the four humoui? ; or sal> sulphuri 
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and mercury ; or to acid and alcali, which has of late 
prevailed, will carry a man in the curiufj^ of diseases, 
though very stubborn and daii}^roiis, and that with 
very little and common things, and ahnost no medicines 
at all. Of this 1 could, from my own experience, con- 
vince you, were we together but a little wliile. But niy 
letter is too long; already. When I am writing to you, 
the pleasure of talkini^ to you makes me forget you are 
a man of business, and have your hands full. I beg 
your pardon for it. It is time to dismiss you. I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your roost affectionate, and 

most faithful humble servant, 

John Locke. 



Mr. MoLYNEUX to Mr. Locke. 



k 



Sin, Dublin, July 26, l697. 

THE latest favour I received from my ever honoui^ 
friend was of the 1 5th of June, and I have it before ine, 
to acknowledge with all due gratitude. I was mightily 
surprised to see the *' bishoj) of Worcester's answer to 
" your Letter;" I thought he would have let that mat- 
ter fall, and have privfitely thanked you, and have said 
no more. This was the least 1 expected from him ; for 
I think, indeed, he mijrht have ^nc farther, and made 
his public acknowledgments to you. This had been like 
a man of ini^enuity and candour; and by this he had 
been more valunhle, in tlie opinion of all I conveiTse 
with here, than by the shiftings, windings, and turn- 
ings, he uses in his last piece. You well observe the 
lushop has shown himself a man at his weapon ; but I 
think liim " AndalMtarunt more pugnare," he winks oh 
he fights. However, in tlic postscript be shows a sample 
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of the old leaven, and must not let you go without cou- 
pling his observations on a socinian book, with his con- 
futation of youi-s; as if tliere were aonielliing so agree- 
able between them, that they cannot be well separated. 
[This is such an indirect pmcttce, and seems such an 
[invidious insinuation, that I cannot but give it the name 
of malice. 

1 am obliged to you for the confidence you put in 
[me, by communicating your thoughts concerning- Mr. 

iT ', more fi'eely tlian you would do to every one. 

FHe has had his ojiposers here, as you will find by a 
book which I have sent to you by a gentleman^s servant, 
to he left, fnryou at your lodging; wherein you will meet 
with a passage relating to yourself, which, though with 
decency, yet I fear will not n-dnund much to the au- 
thor's advantage; for, with very great assurance, {an 
usual companion of ignorance) he undertakes to " de- 
monsti'ate the immatcrinlity of the souJ," and to show the 
falsity of your argumentation, wherein you assert, " that 
" we have no proof, but that God may communicate a 
" power of thinking to a certain system of niatter." But 
this is all hut assertion and promise ; we are so unhappy 
as yet lu want this demonstration from this author, and 
I fear we shall ever want it from liim ; and I believe 
you will be of my opinion, when you i-ead his book. 
The author is my acquaintance ; but two things I shall 
never Ibrgivc in liis book ; the one is the foul language 

and opprobrious nanu's he gives Mr. T ; the other 

is, upon several occasions, calling in the aid of the 
civil magistrate, and delivering Air. T up to secu- 
lar punishment. This, indeed, is a killing argument; 
but some will he apt to say, that where the strength 
of his reason failed him, there he flies to the strength 
of the swoi-d. And this minds me of a business that 
was very surprising to many, even sevei'al prelates in this 
place, the presentment of some pernicious books, and 
their authors, by the grand jury of Middlesex. This is 
looked upon as a matter of dangerous consequence, to 
make our civil courts judges of religious doctrines ; and 
no one knows, upon a change of affairs, whose turn it 
may be next to be condemned. But the example has 
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been followed in our coinitry ; and Mr. T and his 

book have been presented liere by a grand jury, nut one 
of which (I am persuaded) ever read cue leaf in " Cliris- 
" tianity not mysterious." Let the Sorbonne for ever 
now be liileut; a learned fjrand jury, directed by as 
learned a judge, does the business niutli hotter. The 
dissenters here were the chief promoters of this matter ; 
but, when I asked one of them, what if a violent churcli 
of England jury should present Mv. Baxter's books as 
pernicious, and condemn them to the flames by the 
common executioner? }ie was sensible of tlie crrour, 
and said, he wished it had never been done. 

1 must not forget to thank you for the countenance I 
have received fnuii my lord chancellor Methvvin, since 
his coming into Ireland. I know it is all owing to your, 
and your friends endeavoura. My lord is a person from 
whom the kingdom expects very well, for hitherto his 
management has been very promising. Mr. Burridge 
is his chaplain, and ex|K'Cts very soon to he settled in a 
parish here in Dublin, and then he promises me to pro- 
secute the Essay with vigour. 

JMy brother gives you his most humble service. He 
is told, byJMr. i5urrid|;e, that yuu had sent him a book 
in medicine, but by what hand he could nnt inform him. 
He has such a value for every thing that comes from 
you, that he desired mc to let you know that no such 
book came to his hands, or else he had not all Ibis 
while deterred his acknowledgments. 

I perceive ydu are so happy as to be acquainted with 
sir Itichard Blackniore; he is an extraordinary person, 
and I admire his two prefaces «s much as I do any parts 
of his books; the first, wherein he exposes the •■ lieen- 
" ttousne^s and immorality of our Idle poetry," is in- 
comparable ; and the second, wherein lie prosecutes the 
same subject, and dflivurs his Ihouglits concerning by. 
pothcsc.s, is no less judicious. And I am wholly of fais 
opinion^ relating to the latter. However, the " history 
" and phenomena of nature" wc may venture at ; and 
this is what I propose to lie thf subject of a philosophic 
poem. Sir Uichard HIackmore has exquisite touches of 
this kind dispersed in mnny places of his books ; (to 
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pass over Mopas's song ;) Til instance one partictilai*, 

in the most profound speculations of Mr. Newton'a 

philosophy, thus curiously touched in K-ing Arthur, 
Book IX. p. U^. 

The conatdlations fihine nt his command, 
ile form'd their radiant orbs, and with hit hand 
Ha veigh'J, and put them off with such a force 
As might preserve an cvcrliuting course. 

I dotibt not but sir R. Blackmore, in these lines, had 
a regard to the proportionment of the projective motion 
to the " vis centripeta," that keeps the planets in their 
continued courses. 

I have by me some observations made by a judicious 
friend of mine, on both sir R. Blackniore's poems ; if 
they may be any ways acceptable to sir R. I shall send 
them to you; they are in the compass of a sheet of 
paper. And, were it proper, I should humbly desire 
you to procure for me, from sir K. the key to the per- 
sons names, in both his poems ; most of the first I have 
already, and a p-eat many in the second, but many I 
also want, which I should be very glad to understand. 
But if herein I desire any thing- disagreeable, I beg sir 
Richards pardon, and desist. 

Ever since you first mentioned to me, that Mons. Le 
Clerc might be enticed into Ireland by a moderate en- 
couragement, it has sat grievous on my spirit, that it 
lay not in my power to procure for him what might be 
worth his acceptance. I should reckon it (next to your 
friendship) one of the greatest glones of my life, that I 
could be able any ways to contribute to transplanting 
him hither. The other day I ventured to mention it to 

a great prelate hei-e, the bishop of . He was pleased 

to favour the proposal immediately, and gave me direc- 
tions, that I should inquh-e whether Mons. Le Clerc 
would be willing to take orders in our church, and to 
submit to the oaths and injunctions hereof; and how far 
he is master of the English language. He told me, he 
doubted not hut he might procure for him 1.50 or SOOl. 
per annum, in some place of ease and retirement. Be 
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pleased therefore, dear sir, to let me be informed in 
these particulars, and in whatever else you think requi- 
site in nianaf^ing tliis affair. 

I have protracted this letter as if I had a design to 
kill you, by tiring you to death. I beg your excuse 
for it. 

I am, 

Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble servant. 

Will. Molyneux, 




Mr. Locke to Mr. Molyneus. 

"Dear Sm, London, 11 Sept. 1697. 

IF you have received my reply to the bishop, before 
this comes to your hand, I shall need say no more to 
the first paragraph of your obliging letter of the 20th 
of July. Mr. Churchill tells me, he has taken care you 
should have it with speed. I have ordered another to 
Mr. Burridgc, who has, by his undertaking-, some con- 
cernment now in my Essay. 1 am not delighted at alt 
in controversy, and think I could spend my lime to 
greater advantage to myself. But being attacked, as 
I am, and in a way that sufficiently justifies your re- 
marks on it, I think every body will judge I had reason 
to defend myself; whether I have or no, so far as I have 
gone, the world must judge. 

I think, with you, the dissenters were best consider, 
'* that what is sauce for a goose, is isauce for n gander." 
But they are a sort of men that will always be the same. 

Vou thank me for what is owing to your own worth. 
Every one who knows you, will think (if he judges right) 
that ho receives as much advantage as he gives by the 
countenance he shows you. However, I am obliged by 
your thanks to me ; for, if I do not procure you as much 
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good as you are capable of receiving fi-om auy one that 
comes to yott from hence, it h my want of ability, and , 
not want of will. My heart and inclination, wherein 
tliti friendship lies, will always be such, as I can pre- 
sume will not diitplcase you, in a man whom I am very 
sensible yon love. 

Here was, the last year, a book in physic published 
by a young lad not twenty, wlm had never seen the Uni- 
versity. It was alujut the niolion of Ihe muscles, with as 
good an explication of it as any I liave yet seen. I 

. believe I might have s[K)ke to Mr. Churchill to send 
your brother one of them for the sake of the author; 
(for as to the subject itself, I fear I shall never see it 

; explained to my satisfaction :) whether he did it or no, 
I have not j'ct asked ; hut the book itself is not worth 
your brother's inquiry or acknowledgment; though being 

I written by such an author, made it a kind of curiosity. 
I should I>e very glad if I could do him here any ser- 
vice of greater importance. Bnt I having now « holly 
laid by the study of physic, 1 know not what comes out 
new, or worth the reading, in that faculty. Pray give 
my humble service to your brother, and let me know 
whether he hath any children ; for then I shall think 
myself obliged to send hiin one of the next edition of 
tny book of Education, which, my bookseller tells me, 
is out uf print ; and I had much rather be at leisure to 
make some additions to tliat. and nty Essay on Human 
Understanding, than l>e employed to defend myself 
against the groundless, and, as others think, trifling 
quarrel of the bishop. But his lordship is pleased to have 
it otherwise, and I nmst answer for myself as well as I 
can. till I have the good luck to be convinced. 

I was not a little [)lcfl5cd to find what thoughts you 
had coiicerjiing hypotheses in physic. Though sir R. 
B.*s vein in poetry be what every body must allow him 
to have an extraordinary talent in, and though with 
you I exceedingly valued his first preface; yet I must 
own to you, there was nothing that I so much admired 
him for, as for what he says of hypotheses in his last. 
It seems to mc so right, and is yet so much out of the 
Way of the ordinary writci-s, and practitiouci's in that 
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faculty, that it shows as great n strength Jind penetration 
of judgment, as his poetry has showed flights of fancy ; 
and therefore I was veiy glad to find in you the same 
thoughts of it. And when he comes hiekily in my way, 
I shall not forget your wishes, and shall acquaint him 
with the observations you mention. And the key you 
desire I shall send you, if it be fit to be asked of him, 
which I am at present in some doubt of. 

Though I could myself answer many of your questions 
concerning IMons. Ijc Clerc; yet I have sent them to 
him himself, with the reason of them. I have not yet 
i*eceived his answer, the expectation whereof has delayed 
my writing to you for some time. In the mean time, 
till I hear from him, 1 thank you in his name and my 
own. 

I shall be very glad to hear from you how the linen 
manufacture goes on, on that aide the water, and what 
assistance the parliament there is like to give to it ; for I 
wish prosperity to ynur country, and very particular!/ 
all manner of Intppiness to you. 1 am unfeignedly, 'i* 

SIR, 



Your most affectionate humble servant, 

John Lcx^ke. 



What I told you formerly of a slonn coming against 
my book, proves no fiction. Besides what you will 
see 1 have taken notice of in my reply, Mr. Seijeant, a 
popish priest, whom you must needs have heard of, has 
bestowed a thick Hvo. upon my Essay, and Mr. Norris, 
as I hear, is writing liard against it. Shall I not be 
quite slain, think you, amongst so many notnlile com- 
l>atants, and the Lord knows how many more to 
come V 
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Mr. MoLYNTA'x to Mr. Locke. 



Honoured Sir, 



Duljltn, Sept. 11, 1697. 



AIY last to you was of July ^0, since which time 
have not Imd the happiness of n line from you. Bull 
I am satisfied you nro better employed; ntid indeed,] 
when I see daily what swarms of anyry wasps do arisej 
against you, (besitlus many which reach not our view inJ 
this placi',) I wmidcr !iot timt you should l>e so far en-| 
gaw;ed aa to have little lime to throw away on me. Thei 
other day I met with the last elfiirt of Mr. Edwards's^ 
malit-e ; I ilo now liL*artily pity tlit pour wrt'tch ; he la' 
certainly mad, and no more to lie tukuti notice of hei-e-l 
nfier, than the railings of Oliver's porter in Bcthlem. 
I have spcn also a philosophical writer oj^ninst you, of | 
another strain, one J. S. that wiites against all ideist***, 
this gentleman, though civil, yet to nic is ahsohitely 
iinintclIJ^nhlc, so unfortunate I am. ^\'ho he is 1 know 
not, hut should be glad to learn from you ; and what- 
you think, in general, of his book. 

Jlr. T is, at last, driven out of our kingdom ; 

the poor gentleman, by his imprudent management, had 
raised such an universal outcry, that it was even dan- 
gerous for a man to have been known once to eonvei"8e 
with him. This madi" all wary men of reputation de- 
cline seeing him; insonmeh that at last he wanted a 
meal's meat, (as I am told,) and none would admit hint 
to their tables. The little stock of money which he 
brought into this country being exhausted, he fell to, 
borrowing from any one that would lend him half a i 
crown, and run in debt for his wigs, eloatlis, and lodg-j 
ing, (as 1 am informed,) and last of all, to complete his | 
hardships, the parliament full on hU book, voted it to lie 
burnt by the common hangman, and ordeied the author 
to be taken into custody of the serjennt at arms, and to 
be prosecuted by the attorney-general at law. Hereupon 
he is fled out of (liis kingdom, and none here knowd 
where he has directed his course. I did believe you 
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mifjht be a stranger to tliese proceeding's a great while, 
unless I had intimated tliem to you ; and that is one of 
my desifins in writing; this to you. 

1 am here very iiappy in tlie fiieiidship of an honour- 
able person, Mr. Moleswortli, wlio is an hearty ad- 
mirer and ucquaiutance of yours. We never meet 
but we remember yon; lie sometimes comes into my 
house, and tells me, it is not to pay a visit to uie, 
but to pay his devotion to your iuiag-e that is in my 
dinini;'-rouni. 

I shnukl be glad to hear larlhtT from you, concerning 
Mons. Le Olerc and Mons. Coste. in relation to what I 
formerly writ to you concerning- those •gentlemen. 

I am, SIR, 

Your most obliged, Inimble servant, 

AVlLI.. RfoI.YNEUX'. 



Mr. Moi.YXEUx to Mr. Locke. 



Honoured Sin, Dublin, Oct. 4, ICOT. 

I PERCEIVE we were each of us mindinl of ihe 
other on ilie 11th of the last month, for of that date 
was your last to me, as you will tind mine llkL'wise to 
you bore the same. 

Yoti have ali-eady answered some of my ini);crlincnt 
inquiries in lliat letter; yon tell mu therein, who J. S. 
is that writes against you. ] do not now wonder at the 
coufusedness ol' liis notions, or tltat ihey should he un- 
intelligibk to uie. I Kiltould have nuieli moie admiri'd, 
had they been otherwise. I expect nolliin,:;' from ISIr. 
Serjeant but what is abstrusu in the hii;;best degive. 

] look, for uothin;^ tlse fiom I\Ir. Nonis ; I thmiglit 
tliut gentleman had enough on it, in his first attempt 
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on your Essay ; but he is so over-run with father Male 
branche, aud Plato, that it U in vain to endeavour to| 
set him right, aud I give him up as an inconvinci 
enemy. 

But» above all these, I should wonder at the bish( 
of Worcester's obstinacy, did I not think that I partljj 
know tlie reason thereof. lie has been nil old soldier] 
in controversies, and has hiDierto had the good luck 
victory ; hut now in the latter end of his wars, to be] 
laid on his hack (as Itc thinks t}ic world would certainly' 
say, unless he has the last word) would wither all his 
farmer laurels, and lo»e his g-lory. Vour reply to hinted 
is not yet come to hand ; but I can wait with the more^^ 
patience, because I am pretty well satisfied in the matter 
already. 

I am very glad to vmdcrstand that we are to expect] 
another Edition of your Education, with additions. l| 
never thought you writ too much on any subject wbat*J 
ever. 

I have formerly written to you, to know fartheri 
concerning Mons. Coste, who transtjited some of your 
books into French. I fancy, by that gentleman's incli- 
nations to your works, he and I should agree very well. 
Pray let nic know, whether to his Belles Lettres he has, 
any skill in the mathematics, natural history, &c. as 
also what his circumstances are, as to bis education, 
parentage, &c. For, according to these, I may judge 
whether I can give him any encouragement to come 
hither. 

You had been troubled with this letter sooner, but 
that I waited for the enclosed, to satisfy your inquiry 
concerning our linen manufacture. You will find 
thereby, that we have framed a bill to be enacted for 
the encouragement thei-eof. This bill is now before 
the council of England, pursuant to our constitution 
of parhament. What alterations, additions, and amend- 
ments it may receive there, we know not; but I am 
apt to think you will have the consideration and mo- 
delling thereof at your committee of trade. We are 
very sensible, that the act we have drawn up (whereof 
the enclosed are the heads) is not so perfect and com- 
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plefc as it may be; but tbis we thought a fail* begin- 
ning to so great an attempt, and that time must be 
given for a farther progress, ond carrying it higher, 
by additional laws, ns occasion may require. The 
woollen manufacture of England was not established 
ot that high pitch, (to which now it is raised,) by any 
one law, or any one generation. It must be so with 
us in relation to our linen ; but this, we hope, may 
be a fair step towards it : " Est aliqnid prodire 
tenus, &;c." 

James Hamilton of Tullymoro^ esq. is an indefati- 
gable promoter of this design, and I may say indeed the 
whole scheme is owing to his contrivance. He is an 
hearty admirer of yours, and communicated to me the 
enclosed abstract purposely for yonr sutisfaetion ; desir- 
ing me with it to give you his most humble service, and 
to request of you your thoughts concerning this matter, 
.-by the first leisure you can spare. 

WTiilst our house of commons were framing this bilJ, 
oin* lords justices communicated to us some papers 
which they had received from the lords justices of 
England, laid before them by your board. But these 
papers coming in a little too late, when we had just 
closed the bill, and a very little time before om* last 
adjournment for three weeks; all we did with them was 
to remit them again to our lords justices and council, 
with the houBcs desire, that il'their lordships should think 
fit to excerp any thing out of those papers, and add it 
to our act, whilst they had it before iliem, in order to 
be transmitted into England, their lordships u)ight do 
therein as they pleased, and the house would agree to 
any such additions, when tlie act came before us trans- 
mitted in due form under the seal of England. Whe- 
ther the lords justices will moke any such additions out 
of those papers, 1 cannot yet tell ; but I am sure tliere 
were many things in those papers that highly deserved 
to he put in execution. 

My bi-other gives you his most humble service, and 
should be very proud of the present of your Education. 
J For though he lias yet only two daughters, yet he is in 
t liQip es of many sons; and the girls minds i-equire as 
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much framinw as the hoys, and by the same rules : and 
that I take to be the chief part ot' education. I am, 

Youra most sincerely. 

Will. MolyneuxJ 



Mr. MoLYNEUX to Mc. Locke. 

Dublin, Oct. C8, 1697. 

3ty must honoured Friend, 

IF men eoiild de<^trny by a f)nill, as thoy soy pnrcti- 
pines do, I should think your dojith not very tar off. 
■But whatever venom they mix with their ink a,^inst 
'.you, 1 hope it is not niortnl; I nni sure in my opinion 
[•St is not thi-' least harmful or dargcrniis. Voui* Reply 
the hishnji of Worcester shows how vainly ihi; 
'^mightiest champion spends his darts at you, and with 
what force and strength of reason you retiirn them on 
their own heads. But notwithstanding this, I verily be- 
lieve he will offer ag-ain at his weak etforts; for he that 
M'as so fully po-ssessed of his own sufficiency, as to think 
he could deal with the first letter to i)im, will certainly 
never lay down the cudgels till his tlood he about his 
eai-s: and if ha thr.ui^ht himself obliged in liononr to 
justify his first hhinders. much more will he tliink him- 
self so now, when lie is tlirown over head and ears 
in the mire. 'J'o pass by all the rest of yonr Heply, 
(wherein you have f^ivL-n him many a severe wound,) I 
think he is no-wheie sn clearly and dis/rrpcetuUy foiled, 
OS by the conversation between yon and yonr friend 
concerning? liis notions of nature and j>rrr:nn. But, 
above all, the <'nnse(pipnco you draw from thence, of 
his beinef obliged t/i wiite against his own A'indication 
of tlie Trinity, must needs wound him to the heart; 
and indeud 1 do not see how it is possible for him to 
avoid the force of tliat blow, Iiy all his art and cunning'. 
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Yet write he will, I nm sure on it, and pour forth, 
abtifidance of words; but so ho may for ever. I envy 
not the place of his nnmnucnsis. 

Kilt all this while I have forfjot to return you my ac- 
knowledf^mcnta t'nv the (avowr of your book. I am ex- 
tremely oblijjed to you for remembering me amongst 
your otiier friends, whenever you are pleased to oblige 
the learned world with any of your happy thodjihts. I 
liad no sooner perused tliem, but they wi-ra snatched 
out of my bauds by my loril [:h;incfllor, (so covetous 
are all men of whatever comes fiom you,) rfnd he has 
them yet. 

Amony-st the other small craft that ni>i)cars against 
you, I met with one .1. H.'s State of En^daiid, in re- 
lation to coin and trade. I hear the author's nnine is 
Hod,i;;es. He in much of a class in this particular, as 
Mr. Serjciintj in relation to your Essay, that is, both to 
ine unintelligible. 

The eiielosed is a sample of what this jjlace produces 
against yuu : I wish you may not say, that it resembles 
our mountains and boj^s, in being barren and useless. 
1 have ventured tn send you my short answer thereto : 
for a longer I ibink it did not deserve. I have not seen 
the bishop since this has passed ; but we are so good 
friends that this business will cause no anger between 
us. I am 

Your most obliged and humble servant. 

Wilt,. Molynel'x. 



Bishop of ^A Letter to Mr. Moi.yxetj^. 

StB, .Tobustown, Oct. 26, 1697. 

I HAVE met witli Mr. Locke's Reply to the bishop 
of Worcester, and have had leisure to look it over here. 
I meddle not with the controversy betwccti them, but 
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iConfess I am a little siirpnzed at wliat I find p. 05 and 
.06* whei-e we liave thcsu words: "To talk of the cer- 
tainty of faith, sih:iiis all one to mcs as to talk of 
the knowledf^e of hflieviiif^." And, " When it is 
brought to ceitainty, faith is destroyed:" And, 
Bring- it to ceilniiity, and it rctrses In be faith." And 
ihe in tfiriia owns, p. 39. *' With nie to know and to 
|*< be certain, is the same thing; what I know, that I 
I* am certain of; and what I ant certain of, that I 
** know." And ji. 92. " Ivnowkdge I find in myst;lf, 
" and I conceive in others, consiitts in the jierception 
of the aijrccnient nr disngreemciit nl" the innnediato 
'* objects of the mind in thinking, which I call ideas.'* 
tAnd^ p. 38» " Certainly consists in the perception of 
'•* the ftgrcemont or diaigrocnu'nl of two ideas." Nov 
!to mc it seems, that according to Mr. Locke I cannot 
;be said to know any thing except there be two ideas in 
my mind, and all the knowledge I have must be con- 
cerning the relation these two ideas have to one another, 
;and that I can !« certain of nothing else; which, in my 
opinion, excludes all certainly of sense and of sinjrlc 
.ideas, all certainty of consciou^nesii, such as willing, be- 
lienng, knowing, &oc. and^ as lie confesses, all certainty 
[of faith ; and lastly, all certainty of remembrance, of 
;HhHt I liave formerly demonstrated, as soon as I have 
I forgot, or do not actually think of the demonstration. 
Tor I suppose you are well aware, that in demonstrating 
mathematical propositions, if. is not always from actual 
perception of the agreement of ideas, that we assume 
other propositions formerly demonstrated to infer the 
concUis-ion, but I'rom memory : and j-et we do not think 
oui-selvcs less certain on that account. If this he the 
impoita?ice of Mr. L.'s words, as it seems to mo to be, 
then we are not ccrtnin of the acts of our mind ; we 
.pre not certain of any thing that remains in our minds 
fmerely by the strengtli of our memory; and lastly, mc 
[arc not certain of any proposition, though God and 
linan witness the truth of it to us : and then judge how 
little certainty is left in the world, and how near this 
last comes to Mr. Toland*s proposition, that authority 
or testimony is only *' a mean? of information, not t 
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** ground of pei-suasiou." For I must own, that I 
think I am oiiiy pei'suaded of the truth of a thing, in 
proportion to the certainty I have of it : and if know- 
ledge and certainty be reciprocally the same, and consist 
in the jierccption of the agreement or disapreement of 
two ideas; where I do not perceive these, though God 
and man, nay the whole world should tcstity to nio that 
they do agree or disagree, I cnnnot Ih,' certain of it, I 
must j>rnfe8s myself of anolhei' opinion; and I think I 
ant as certain there was such a man as Mr. L. from the 
testimony of yon and other circumstances, though I 
perceive no agixcment or disagreement in this case be- 
tween the two ideas, to convince mc of his being;; as 
that the three angles of a straifri,t,|incd triangle are 
e<]ual to two right angles, where I actually perceive the 
agreemfnt, or rather equality : or, that the area of a 
cyclois is e(|ual to triple the generating circle, of which 
1 am certain by memory, though I do not at pi-csent 
perceive the dcntunstratton. oi any agreement between 
the ideas of three circles and a cyclois, only remember 
that I once perceived it. 

Let me farther add, that agreement and disagreement 
are metaphorical terms when applied to ideas ; for 
agreement properly, I think, either signifies, first, a 
compact between two persons ; or, secondly, two things 
fitting one another, as the two parts of n tally ; oi", 
thirdly, the hkeness of two things, as of a pair of 
coach-horses; or, fourthly, the aptitude of two things 
to support or pix'servc one another. So several meats 
agree with the stomach ; but I do not find, that in a 
proposition the ideas have an ag^i-cement in any of these 
senses; and I rather think the old way of expressing 
this matter ought to he retained. I learned in Smig- 
lecius, that when the "species intelligihilis" of the 
predicate was the same with the species of the subject, 
the one might be affirmetl of the other : and when thei 
" medius terminus" w£is the same with the one extremal 
term in one of the premises, and the other extreme^ 
the same with it in the other of the preiuises, the one^ 
might he aflirmed of the other in the conclusion, Itecause 
of the old axiom: *' Qua: sunt idem uni Itirtio, sun|j 
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" idem inter se." Voii mny use the melaplioncal term 
of agi*ccraont here instrad of identity; hut Mr. L. has 
told us, p. Ii'i3, TJiiit " nictaplinrii-al expressions 
'* (whiclj seldom terniiiatc in Inith) should lie as much 
" as possible avoided, wlicn men undertake to deliver 
" clear and distinct nppreliensioiK, and exact notions 
" ofthiuffs.** 

I dn find that int-n's thouf;hts clo not dificr so much as 
their words, nud tliat most men are nf une mind, when 
they conu: to understand one another, and have the same 
views; and hence many controversies are only vtrlml. 
I dnuhl not hut hy my difference from i\fr. I., in this 
matter may Ik; of the same nature; and perhaps, if I 
had carefully read his hook uf Human t'jidei'standing, 
I mi;^ht perceive it; hut I Iiavc neither opportunitr* 
leisure, nr i^chnation to do so, and Ix-lieve a j^reat ))art 
of the world to he in the same rireiiiustanees with nie; 
and 1 verily hclieve, that the expressions I have noted 
in liis ivjily, will seem utni'ary to ihoni as well as to 
me. 

I do find ho claims a lilH'rty that will not he allowed 
him hy oil, p. 92) '* to please himself in his terms," 
so they he used constantly " in the same and a known 
" sense." I remember others have claimed the same 
Jibcrty under the notion of making their own diction- 
ary ; but I reckon the changinjif a term, though I de- 
clare my sense, and forewai-n the reader of it, t» l>e a 
very great injury to the world ; and to introduce a 
new one. wliere there is one altogether to si^-nify the 
samt; thing, etjually injnrioui^; and that a man has only 
this liberty wlieie he introduces a neu- thhig, that has 
yet no name. And 1 Ijolieve you see my reasons for 
being of this opinion, and therefore shall not mention 
them. Let me only o!)serve, that tlie want of this emt- 
tion seems to me to have brought most of I\Ir. I,.'s 
trouble on him. Words were indeed arbitrary signs 
of things in those that first imposed them, but they 
are not to us. When nc use the !>est caution wo can, 
we are apt to transgress in changing tliem ; and when 
we do so nut of weakness, we must ask pardon, hut 
must not claim it as lijjcrty, it being really a fault. A 
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Sew minutes tying on my hands, has fpven you this 
j trouble; nnd I know your kindnci^s to Mr. L. will not 
make it ungrateful to you, whilst it assures rnu that 
I am 

Your most nfieclionate humble servant. 

I cftuld never comprehend any necessity for a critenoii 
of certainty to the understanding', any more than of 
one to the eye, to teach it when it sees. Ixt the eye 
be rig-htly disposed, and apply an object to it, if duly 
applied, it will force it to sec : and so apply an object 
to an iindcrstnndint; duly qualified, and if the arguments 
or object be as they ought to be, they will force the im- 
dePatandins" to assent, and remove nil doubts. And I 
can no more tcll, what is in the object, or arguments, 
that ascertains my undcr.standin^% thrin I can tcll what 
it is in U^ht, that makes me see. 1 must say, that the 
same God that ordered light to make me see, ordered 
truth, or rather certain ohjects, to asceitaiii my under- 
j slanding; and I believe Mr. L. can hardly give any 
I otlier nason v by his agreement, &c. of ideas should 
I cause certainty. 



JMr. Moi.YXEUx's Answer to the Bisiioi*. 
My LoiiD. Dublin. Oct. 27. 1697. 




I AM extremeSy obliged to your lordship, that hav- 
injj^ a few minuter lying on your hands in your retire- 
ment from this to^vn, ynii are pleased to bestow them 
on my friend and nie. I should have acknowledged the 
favour more early, h^d your servant staid for an answer 
when be delivered yours to me; but he was gone out of 
my i-eaeb beE'ore I was awai^e of it. 

And nnn. n)y lord, all tiie answer I shall tmuble 
your lordslii[i willi at jiresent is this, that yoiu' loiil- 
shiji is much in the right on il. Ihut had you read Mr. 
Locke's Eifsay of Human Uuder!standiii|;;more caivfult/ 
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and throughout, you had never made the objections you 
raise agaiiut him in your letter to me ; for your lord- 
ship would have fuund his fourth book abundantly satis- 
factory in the difficulties you propose, and paiiicularly 
the 3d and 18th chapters of the fourth book, are a full 
answer to your lordship's letter. 

But your lordship says, you have neither opportunity, 
leisure, or inclination (o read the Essay. My loi-d, I 
would not then have leisure ur inclination to animad- 
vert on a hooky that I had not (if not inclination) at 
least leisure to read. Tim, with submission, 1 cannot 
Iiut say is great partiality. If your lordship says, your 
letter relates tn his reply to the bishop of Worcester; 
neither will this do, in my humble opinion; seeing 
your lordship seems to surmise (as indeed you guess 
rightly) that the Essay mig-ht have set you right in this 
matter. I am, 

• My LoED, 

Your lordship's most humble servant. 

Will. Molynecx. 



Mr, MoLVNEUx to Mr. Locke. 



Dear Sir, 



Dublin, Dec. 18, 1697- 



IT is now above Ihice months since I heard from 
you, your last beiug of Sept. 11. You will therefore 
excuse my impatience, if I can forbear uo longer, and 
send this niL-rt'ly tn know how you do. It is an an- 
guishinf^ thought to me, that you should be subject to 
the common frailties and fate of mankind; but it would 
be some alleviation to my trouble, that if you are ill, 
I should know the worst of it. This has so wholly 
taken up my mind at present, that 1 have no incUnatiou 
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to write one word more to you in this, but again to 
repeat my request to you, that you would let me know 
how you are ; for till I know this, I am dissatisfied, I 
am extremely uneasy ; but for ever shall be 

Your most aftectionate admirer, 

and devoted servant, 

Will. Molyneitk. 



Air, Locke to Mr. MoLYNErx. 



Dear Sir, 



Gates, Jan. 10, 1697-8. 



YOUR ffentle and kind reproof of my silence, has 
greater marks of true friendship in it, than can be ex- 
pressed in tlie most elaborate professions, or be suffici- 
ently acknowledged by a man, who has not the op- 
portunity nor ability to make those returns he would. 
Though I have had less health, aiiJ more business since 
I writ to you last than ever I liad for so long together 
in my life ; yet neither the one nor the other had kept 
me so long a truant, had not the concurrence of other 
causes, drilled me on from day to day, in a neglect of 
what I frequently purposed, and always thought myself 
obliged to do. Perhaps the listlessness my indisposi- 
tion constantly kept me in, made me too easily hearken 
to such excuses ; but the expectation of hearing every 
day from Mous. Le Clerc, that I might send you his 
answer, and the thoughts that I should be able to send 
your brother an account, that his curious treatise con- 
cerning the chafers in Ireland was printed, were at least 
I the pretences that served tu liuniour my laziness., 
& Business kept me in town longer than was conrenienfi 
I for my health : all the day from my rising was com-] 
I monly spent in that, and when I came home at nighty 
L my shortness of breath, and panting for want of it,' 
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made mc ordinarily so uneasy, that I had no heart to 
do any tiling : so that the usual divcitiion of my vacant 
hours foi-sodk ine, and readiii;? itself was u hurthen to 
mc. In this estate I liiijjerwl along- in town to Decem- 
ber, till 1 betook myself to my wonted rcfuge» in the 
mni-e favourable air and retJi-eincnt of this place. That 
gave me presently relief aj^ainst the constant oppression 
of my lungs, whilst 1 sit still: hut 1 (ind such a weak- 
ness of them still remain, that if I stir ever so little, 1 
am immediately out of breath, and the very div»sing 
or undressing iiie is a labour that I am fain to rest 
after to recover my I)reath; and 1 hiive not been once 
out of uiy house since I canto last liither. I wish ne- 
vertheless that you were here with me to see how well 
I am : for you would fnidf that, fitting by the fire's 
side, I cniihl l»?ar my part in discoursing, laughing, 
and being merry with you, as well ns ever 1 could in 
my life. If ynu were here (and, if wi-sh{!s of more 
than one could bring you, you would be here to-day) 
you would find three ur fbtu* in the jmrlour after dinner, 
who, you would suy, passi'd their attcnioons as agree- 
ably and as jocundly us auy people you have this good 
while met with. Yio not tlieieltu-L' figure to yoni-self, 
that 1 am languishing away uiv last huitrs under an un- 
sociable dcs|Kindency and the weight *jf uiy infirmity. 
It is true, I do not count upon years of life to come; 
but I thank God I have not many uneasy hours heix; 
in the four-iuid-lwenly ; and if 1 can have llic wit to 
keep myself out of the stifling air of London, I see tio 
reasiiu but, by the grace of God, I may got ovtr this 
winter, and that tcnil»le enemy ofc'miue may use me no 
worse than the last did, which as severe, and as long as 
it was, let me yet see another summer. 

What you say to me in youi-s of the *Uli of Octo- 
ber, conceinlng the bistioj) uf W , you will, I 

l»elieve, he confnnied in, if his answer to niy second 
letter, of which I hhall say nothing to you yet, be got 
to you. 

Mr. Ctistc is now in the house with nie here, and is 
tutor to my Itidy IMasham's son. I need not, [ think, 
answer your questions about his skill in mathematics 
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and natural history : I llilnk it is not much; hut he is 
an irifjenious man, and we like him very well for our 
jHii'posp ; and I have a particular ohiig-ation to you, for 
the reason uhy you inquired concerning; him. 

I conic now to yotn"s of the 28th of October, wherein 
you have found by this time, thatyuu prophecicd right 

concerning the hishup of W and if you can 

reniendier uliat you s.iid therein, concerning abundance 
of words, you will not, I suppose, forliear smiling*, when 
you read the iii.st U-af of his last answer. 

If titcro he not an evidence of sense and truth, wliieh 
is opt and fitted to prevail on every human understand- 
ing, as far as it is open and uiqirejudiced ; there is at 
least a harmony of undeistandings in giiine inen, to 
vhom sense and nonsengL-, truth niid falsehood, appear 
eqi.idly in the respective di^^euurses they meet with. 
This I find perfectly so between you and me, and it- 
serves me to no small purpose to keep mc in counte- 
nance. AVhon I see a man disinterested as you are, a ] 
lover of truth as I know you to be, and one that has 
clearness and coherence enough of thought to make 
long mathematical, i. e. siu'c deductions, pronounce of 
J. H. and J. S.'s books, that they are unintelligible to 
you ; I do not presently condemn myself of pride, pre- 
judice, or a perfect waul of understanding, fur layiug* 
a^ide those autliurs, liecause I can find neither sense or 
coherence in them. If I could think that discourses, 
and arguments to the understanding)' were like the se* 
veral sorts of cates to dilferent palate^s and stomachs, 
some nauseous and di.'structive tu one, which are plea- 
sant and restorative to another ; I siiould no more thinic 
of bonks and study, and should think my time better 
employed at piisli-pin than in reading or writing. But 
I am convinced to the contrary : I know there is truth 
opposite to falsehood, that it may be found if |>euple 
will, and Js uurth the seeking, and ir. not only tiie 
most valuable, but the pleasautcst thing in the world. 
And therefore I am no more troubled and disturbed wttU 
all the dust that is raised against it, thnu I should be 
to see from the top of an high sleeple, wJierc I had clea^l 
air and sun-shine, a company of great buys or littl^i 
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boys (for it is all one) tlirow up dust in the air, whidi 
readied not ims hut fell down in tlieir own eyes. 

Your answer to your friend the bishop was certainly 
a very fit and full one to what lie liad said, and I am 
obliged to you for it : but he nevertheless thoug'ht his 
objections so goo<l, that I imagine he cnnimunicaled 
them to my anta^nist ; for you will find the very same 
in his answer, and almost in the some words. But they 
%vill receive an answer at large in due time. 

It will not Im? at all iiecessnry to say any thing to 
you concerning the linen bill, whicli made so givat a 
part of your letter of Oct. 4th, and was the whole 
business of that of Oct. 16th. You know (I believe) 
as well as I, what hccame of that bill. Pray return tiiy 
humble thanks to Mr. Hamilton for his kind expres- 
sions concernin;^ nie. and for tbe favour he did me in 
thinking me any ways able to serve his country in that 
matter. I am so concerned for it. and zealous in it. 
that 1 desii'c you to a^isure lum, and to believe yourself, 
thai I will neglect no pains or interest of mine to pro- 
mote it as far as I am able; and I think it a shame, 
that whilst Ireland is so cajiablc to produce (lax and 
hemp, and able to nourish the poor at so cheap a rate^ 
and cnnsctniently to have their labour upon so easy 
terms, that so much money sliouUt go yearly out of the 
king's dominions, to enrich foreigners, for those ma- 
terials, and the manufactures made out of tliem, when 
his people of Ireland^ by the advantage of tiieir soil, 
situation, and plenty, might have every penny of it, 
if that business were but once put in the right way. 
I perceive by one of your letters, that you have seen 
the proposals for an act sent from hence. I would lje 
very glad that you and Mr. Hamilton, or any other man, 
whom you know able, and a disinterested well-wisher 
of his country, would consider them together, and tell 
me whether you think that i)r(»ject will do, or wherein 
it is either impracticable or will fail, and what may be 
added or altered in it to make it effectual to that end. 
I know, to a man, a stranger to your countiy, as I am, 
many things may be overseen, which by rea-son of the 
drcurastances of the place, or state of the people, may 
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in practice have real difficulties. If there be arty sudt 
in rcj^ard of that project* you will do me a favour to 
inform me of them. The short is» I mightily have it 
upon my heart to get tlie Unen manufacture established 
in a flourishing way in your country. I am sufficiently 
sensible of the advantages it will be to you, and shall 
be doubly rejoiced in the success of it, if I should be 
8o happy that you and I could be instrumental in it, 
and have the chief hand in forming any thing that 
might conduce to it. Employ your thoughts therefore 
I beseech you about it, and be assured what help I can 
give to it here shall be as readily and as carefully em- 
ployed, as if you and I alone were to reap all the profit 
of it. 

I have not yet heard a woid from Mens, le Clerc, in 
answer to my inquiries, and the questions you asked, 
or else you had heard sooner from me. I must beg you 
to return my acknowledgments to Mr. Molesworth in 
the civilest language you can find, for the great com- 
pliment you sent me from him. If he could see my 
Confusion as often as I read that part of your letter, 
that would express my seqse of it better than any 
words I am master of. I can only say that I am bis 
most humble servant, and I have been not a little 
troubled, that 1 could not meet with the opportunities I 
sought to improve the advantages I proposed to myself 
in an acquaintance with so ingenious and extraordinary 
a man as he is. 

. I read your brother's treatise, which he did me the 
honour to put into my hands^ with great pleasure, and 
tliought it so unreasonable to rob the public of so gi-ate- 
ful a present by any delay of mine, that 1 forthwith put 
it into Dr. Sloane'a hand to be publi'ihed, and I ex* 
])ected to have seen it in print long cre this time. What 
has retarded it I have not yet heard from Dr. Sloane, 
who has not writ to me since I came into the country : 
but I make no doubt but he takes care of so curious 
a piece, and the world will have it speedily. I must 
depend on you, not only for excusing my silence 
to yourself, but I must be obliged to you to excuse 
me to your brother for not having written to him 

VOL. Till, a G 
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mf self to thank him for the favour he did me. I hope 
ere long to find an opportunity to testify my respects 
to him more in form, which he would find I have ia 
reality for him, if any occasion of that kind should 
come in my way. In the mean time I believe, if he 
saw the length of this letter, he would think it enoug^h 
for one of a family to be persecuted by so voluminous 
a scribbler, and would be glad that I spared him. I 
am both his, and. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate, 

and most humble servant, 

JoRTf Locke. 



Mr. MoLYNEux to Mr. Locke. 

DearSra, Dublin, March 15, 1697-8. 

IN the midst of my trouble for your long^ silence,! 
soon after I had writ to two or three friends to inquire] 
after your health. I was happily relieved by yours of] 
last January the lOth from Outes. I am heartily con« 
cerntd that you passed over the last winter with so much] 
indisposition : but I rejoice with you that you liavej 
escaped it, and hojie you will yet pass over many more;| 
I could make to you great complaints likewise of niyj 
own late illness ; but they are all drowned iu this oneJ 
that I am hindered for a while in seeking a remedy for] 
them. I fully purposed to be at the Bath this spring early,] 
but 1 am disappointed at present, and cannot stir fror 
hence till my lord chancellor Methwin return to thigJ 
kingdom. It has pleased the young lord Woodstock|| 
by directions from his majesty, to choose my loi 
chancellor Methwin, Mr. Van Homrigh, present Iot 
mayor of this city, and myself, to be his guardians,! 
and managers of his affoirs in this kingdom. Nothinj^ 
can be done without two of us ; so I am tied by th( 
leg. Were it only in my health that I am disappointedtj 
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I could the easier bear it ; but I am delayed from em- 
bracing my dear friend, which is most grievous of all. 
. Yet I hope ir will be so hut for a time ; but if my lord 
y chancellor conies over in any convenient season, I will 
certainly get loose. But this I caniint hope for till the 
parliament in Knfj-Iaiid rises. I shonltl I>e glad to know 
from you when that is expected ; for indeed they bear 
very hard upon us in Ireland. How justly they can 
bind us without our consent and representatives, I leave 
the author of the Two Treatises of Government to con- 
sider. But of this I shall trouble you farther another 
time, for you will hear more hereafter. 

I have seen tlie bishop of Worcester's answer to your 
second letter. It is of a piece with the rest, and you 
know my thou.trhts of them already. I begin to be al- 
most of old Hohbes's opinion, that, were it men's 
interest, they would question the truth of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, as now they contest almost as fulf evidences. 

I am very g'Ia<l Mons. Coste is so well sellletl as you 
tell oie; I designed fully to invite him over hither; and 
if you know any other ingenious Frenchman of that 
sort, or any such hereafter comes to your knowledge, 
I should be very glad you would give me intimation 
thereof. 

I had certainly answered that part of your letter re- 
lating to the linen manufacture, hut tliat I daily ex- 
pected to do it more effectually by Mr. Hamilton him- 
self, who gave me hopes of his going into England, and 
was resoWed personally to wait nn you about it. He is 
master of the whole mystery ^and that I cannot pre- 
tend to be) and ivould have discoursed you most satis- 
factorily concerning it. 1 promised liim a letter to you 
whenever he goes over, i\ hich will now be very speedily, 
and then I doubt not but you will concert matters 
together much for the good of this poor kingdom. 

Aly brother gives you his most humble service, 
and thanks you for the care you took about his dis- 
course concerning ehafei-s. We hear from- Dr. Sloaue 
that it is printed. I am 

Your most humble servant. 

Will, Molyneux. 

2G3 
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Mr. Locke to Mr. Molyneux. 

Dear Sir, Gates, April 6, 1698. 

THERE is 'none of the letters tliat ever I received 
from you gave me so much trouble as your last of] 
March 15. I was told that you resolved to coiite intol 
England early in the sjuing, and lived in the ho[)e8 ofj 
it more thnn you can imagine. I do not mean that I 
had greater hopes of it than you can imagine; but itj 
enlivened me, and contributed to the support of my 
spirits more than you can think. Bdt your letter has 
quite dejected me again. The thing I almve all things] 
lonfif for, is to see, and embrare, and have some di»-| 
course with you before I go out of this world. I tneet] 
with BO few capable of truth, or worthy of a free con- 
versation, such as becomes lovers of truth, that you] 
cannot think it strange if I wish for some time with you,] 
for the exposing, sifting, and rectifying of my thoughts.] 
If they have gone any thing farther in the discovery 
truth than what I have already published, it must be hf\ 
your encouragement that I must go on to finish som 
things that 1 have already begun ; and with you 
hoped to discourse ray other yet crude and imperfect" 
thoughts, in which if there were any thing useful to 
mankind, if they were oi»ened and deposited with you^H 
I know them safe lodged for the advantage of tnitK^ 
some time or other. For I am in doubt whether it be 
fit for me to trouble the press with any new matter; 
or if I did, I look on my life as so near worn out, that 
it would lie folly to hope to finish any thing of mo- 
ment in the small remainder of it. I hoped therefore, 
as I said, to have seen you, and unravelled to you that 
which lying in the lump uncxpHcated in my mind, I 
scarce yet know what it is myself; for I have often had 
experience, tliat a man cannot well judge of his own 
notions, till either by setting them down in pajier, or 
iu discouL't^ing them to a friend, he has drawn them out, 
and OS it were spread them fairly before liim.self. As 
for writing, my ill health gives me little heart or op- 
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portunity for it ; and of seeing you I bi^n now to de- 
spair. Ani\ that which very much adds to my affliction 
in the case is, that yon neglect your own health on 
coDsiderationSf I am sure, that are not worth your health; 
for nothing, if expectations were certainties, can be 
worth it. I see no likelihood of the parliament's 
rising yet this good while ; and when they are up, who 
knows whether the man, you expect to relieve you, 
will come to you presently, or at all. You must there- 
fore lay by that business for a while which detains you, 
or get some other body into it, if you will take that 
care of your health this summer which you designed^ 
and it seems to require: and if you defer it till the 
next, who knows but your care of it may tben come 
too late. There is nothing that we are such spendthrifts 
of as of health ; we spare every thing sooner than that, 
though whatever we sacrifice it to is worth nothing 
without it. Pardon me the liberty I take with you : 
you have given me an interest in you ; and it is a thing 
of too much value to me, to look coldly on, whilst you 
are running into any inconvenience or danger, and say 
nothing. If that could be any spur to you to hasten 
your journey hither, I would tell you I have an answer 
ready for the press, which I should be glad you should 
sec first. It is too long : the plenty of matter of all 
sorts, which the gentleman affords me, is the cause of 
Us too great length, though 1 have passed by many 
things worthy of remarks : but what may be spared of 
what there is, I would be glad should be blotted out by 
your hand. But this between us. 

Amongst other things I would be glad to talk with 
you about before I die, is that which you suggest at 
the bottom of the first page of your letter. I am 
mightily concenied for the place meant in the question, 
you say you will ask tlic author of the treatise you men- 
tioned, and wish extremely well to it ; and would \ye very 
glad to be informed by you what would l>e IkU for it, 
and debate with you the frays to compose it. But this 
cannot be done by letters ; the subject is of too great 
extent, the views too large, and the particiilara too 
many to be so managed. Come tlierelbre yourself, and 
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come as well prepared in that matter as jou can. But 
if you talk with others on that point there, mention 
not me to any body on that subjert ; only let you and 
I try what good wo can do for tliose whom we wish well 
to. Great things have sometimes been brought about 
from small bcffinnings well laid together. 

l*ray present my (iiobt humble service to your brother ; 
I .should \ie glad of an o]}pprtunity to do him some 
service. That which he thanks me for, in my care 
about his discourse concerning the chafers, was a ser- 
vice to the public, and he owes me no tlianks for it. 
fl am, 

Dear Sir. 

Your faithful, and most humble servant, 

John Locke. 



Mr. MoLYNEUX to Mr. Locke. 



Dublin, April 19, 1698. 



Most honoured dear Sir, 

I HAVE formerly had thoughts of coming into Eng- 
land, as I have told you on occasion of my health. 
But since the receipt of yours of April 6, which came 
to my hands but this morning, that consideration weighs 
Init little with me. The desire of seeing and convers- 
ing with you, has drowned all other expectations from 
ray journey, and now I am resolved to accomplish it, 
let what will come on it. Your persuasions and argu- 
ments I think have something in them of incantation : 
I am sure their charms arc so powerful on me on all 
occasions, I can never resist them. I shall therefore 
embrace you, God willing, as soon as ever the parlia- 
ment of England rises. 1 fix. this period now. not so 
much in expectation of our chancellor's ariival, as on 
another account. My dear friend must therefore know, 
that the consideration of what 1 mentioned in my last, 
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from the incomparable author of the Treatise, &c. has 
moved me to put pen to paper, and commit some ' 
thoughts of mine on that subject to the press in a small 
Svo. intitled, " The Case of Ireland's being- hound by 
** Acts of Parliament in Eng-land stated.'* This you'll 
say is a nice subject, hut I think I have treated it with 
that caution and submission, that it cannot justly give 
any ofience; insomuch that I scruple not to put my 
name to it ; and by advice of some good fi-iends here, 
have presumed to dedicate it to his Majesty. I have 
ordered some of them to Mr. Churchill, to be presented 
to you and some of your friends ; and they are now 
upon the road towards you, I have been very free ia 
giving you my thoughts on your pieces ; I should be 
extremely obliged to you for the like freedom on your 
side U[>on mine. I cannot pretend this to he an ac- 
complished performance ; it was done in haste, and in-^ 
tended to overtake the proceedings at Westminster; 
but it comes too late for that : what effect it may pos- 
sibly have in time to come, God and the wise council 
of England only know; but were it again under my 
hands, I could considerably amend and add to it. But 
till I either see how the parliament at Westminster is 
pleased to take it, or till I see them risen, I do not 
think it adviseable lor me to go un t'other side the 
water. Though I am not apprehensive of any mis- 
chief from them, yet God only knows what resentments 
captious men may take un such occasions. 

My brother gives you his most respectful service : 
he has now ready a discourse on our giant's causeway, 
which indeed is a stujiendous natural rarity : he has 
addressed it to Dr. Lister; but you will soon see it iu 
the transactions. 

Mr. Burridge goes on now with some speed : I had 
lately an occasion of writing to Mr. Churchill, and I 
gave him an account of his progress. I hope the whole 
ill be finished soon after Midsummer; and indeed in 
ly opinion he peiforms it incomparably. 1 am. 
Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble servant. 

Will. Molyneux. 
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Mr. LocKC to Mr. Molykeux. 

Dear Sib, London, July 9, 1698. 

I AM just come to London, where your former pro* 
mise, and what Mr. Churchill since tells me, makes me 
hope to see you speedily. I long mightily to welcome 
you hither, and to remit, to that happy time, ab*in- 
dancc that I uiay say to you. For I am. 

Dear Sia, 

Your most afieclionate, humble servant, 

John Locke. 



Mr. MoLYNECx to Mr. Locke. 

Iloinoured dear SiB, Dublin, Sept. 20, 1698! 

I ARRIVED here safely the 15th instant ; and now 
that the ruflfling and fatigue of my journey is a little 
ov«r. I fflt down to a task, which I must confess is the 
hardest I was ever under in my life ; I mean, expressing 
my thanks to you suitable to the favours 1 received from 
you, and suitable to the inward sense I have of them in 
my mind. Were it possible for me to do either, I 
should in some measure be satisfied ; but my inability of 
paying my debts, makes me ashamed to appear before 
my creditor. However, thus much, with the strictest 
sincerity, I will venture to assert to you, that I cannot 
recollect, through the whole course of my life, such 
signal instances of real friendsliip, as when I had the 
happiness of your company for five weeks together in 
London. It is with the greatest satisfaction imaginable 
that I recollect what then passed between us, and I 
reckon it the happiest scene of my whole life. That 
pait thereof^ especially, which I passed at Gates, haa 
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made such an agreeable impression on my mind, that 
nothing can be more pleasing. To all in that excellent 
family, I beseech you, give my most humble respects. 
It is my duty to make my acknowledgments there in a 
particular letter ; but I beg of you to make my excuse 
for omitting it at this time, because I am a little pressed 
by some business that is thrown upon me since my ar- 
liraL To which also you are obliged for not being 
troubled at present with a more tedious letter from, 

SIR, 

Your most obliged, 
' and entirely affectionate friend and servant. 

Will. MoLVNEtnc 



Mr. Locke to Mr. Molykeux, 



Dear Sm, 



London. Sept. 29, 1698. 



YOURS of the 90th has now discharged me from my] 
daily employment of looking upon the weather-cock, 
and hearkening how loud the wind Wowed. Though I ] 
do not like this distance, and svich a ditch betwixt us» 
yet I am glad to hear that you arc safe and sound on the'j 
other side the water. But pray speak not in so magni-j 
ficent and courtly a style of what you received fVom me' 
here. I lived with you, and treated you as my fneiid, 
and therefore used no ceremony, nor can receive any 
thanks but what I owe you doubly, both for your com- 
pany, and the pains you wei-e at to btistow that happi- 
ness on me. If you keep your word, and do me the same 
kindness again next year, I shall have reason to think 
you value me more than you say, though you say more 
than I can with modesty read. 

I find yon were beset with business when you wnt 
your letter to me, and do not wonder at it ; but yet, Cdc 
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ull that, I cannot forgive your silence concerning your 
Ii«al(h and your son. My service to him, your brother, 
and Mr. Hurridge, and do me the justice to believe, that 
I lun, with u perfect affection. 

Dear Sin, 



Your most humble and mast faithful servant, 

John Locke, 



Mr. Locke to Mr. Buruidoe. 



Srn, 



Gates, October 27. 1698. 



W YOU guessed not amiss, when you said, in the begin- 

1 ning of yours of the IStli instant, that you gave me the 

I trouble of a letter; for I have received few letters io my 

I life, the contents whereof have so much troubled and 

I afilietcd me, as that of yours. I parted with myexcel- 

I lent friend, when he went from England, with all the 

hopes and promises, to myself, of seeing him again, and 
enjoying liim longer in the nest spring. This was a 
satisfaction that helped me to bear our separation ; and 
the short taste I had of him here, in this our first inter- 
Tiew, I hoped would he made up in a longer conversa- 
tion, which he promised me the next time : but it has 
served ordy to give ine a gi-eater sense of my losSf in an 
eternal farewell in this world. Your earlier acquaintance 
may have given you a longer knowledge of his virtue 
and excellent endowments; a fuller sight, or greater 
esteem of them, you could not have than I. His worth, 
and his friendship to me, made him an iuestiniable trea- 
sure, which I must regret the loss of. the little remauider 
of my life, withuut any hopes of repairing it any way. I 
should be glad, if what I owed the father could enable 
me to do any service to his son. He deserves it for his 
own sake (his father has more than once talked to me 
of him) as well as for his father's. I desire you there- 
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fore to assure those who have the care of him, that if 
there be any thin/r wherein I, at this distance, may be 
any way serviceable to young Mr. Molyneux, they can-, 
not do me a greater pleasure than to give me the opportu- 
nity to show, that my friendship died not with him. 

Pray give my most humble service to Dr. Molyneux, 
and to his nephew. 1 ain, 

SIR. 

Your most faithful and humble servant, 

John Locke. 



Dr. Molyneux to Mr. Locke. 



Sib, 



Dublin, Aug. 27, 1692. 



I AM very sensible of your great civility in lemem- , 
bering me upon so short an acquaintance as I had withi' 
you in Holland, so long time since; and I assure you, 
without any compliment, I reckon it amongst the most 
fortunate accidents of my life, my so luckily fallitigt' 
into your conversation, which was so candid, diverting,-' 
and instructive, that I still reap the benefit and salis-^ 
faction of it. Some years after 1 left you in Holland, 
upon my i-cturn for England, I contracted no small in- 
timacy with Dr. Sydenham, on the account of having 
been known to you his much esteemed friend; and! 
found him so accurate an observer of diseases, so tho- 
i-ouglily skilled in all useful knowledge of his profession,,' 
and wiUial so communicative, that his acquaintauc 
was a very great advantage to me : and all this I cliiefly^ 
owe to you, Sir, besides the information of many useful] 
truths, and a great deal of very pleasing entertainnientj 
I have met wilti, in the perusal of your lately published^ 
wiitingsi so tiiat, ou many accounts, i must needs say{ 
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there are verj few men in the world, to whom I can, 
with the like sincerity, profess myself to be, as I am. 

Dear Sm, 

Your most real &iend, 

and very humble and obliged servant, 

TUO. MOLYNEUX. 



IVlr. Locke to Dr. Molynettx. 

Slit, Gates, Nov. 1, 1692. 

THE indisposition of my health, which drove me 
out of London, and keeps me still in the country, must 
be an excuse for my so long silence. The very great 
civility you express to me in your letter, makes me hope 
your pardon for the slowness of my answer, whereby I 
hope you will not measure the esteem and respect I have 
for you. That your own distinguishing merit, amongst 
the rest of my countrymen I met with at Leyden, has 
80 settled in me, that before the occmiion your brothers 
&vour lately gave me to inquire after you, I often re- 
membered you, and it was not without regret I consi- 
dered you at a distance that allowed me not the hopes 
of renewing and improving my acquaintance with you. 
Thei% being nothing I value so much, as ingenious 
knowing men, think it not strange that I laid old on 
the fu-st opportunity to bring myself again into your 
thoughts. You must take it as an exercise of your 
goodness, drawn on you by your own merit ; for, what- 
ever satisfaction I gain to myself in having recovered 
you again, I can propose no advantage to you, in the 
offer of a very useless and infirm acquaintance, who can 
only boast that he very much esteems you. 

That which I always thought of Dr. Sydenham Hving, 
I find the world allows him now he is dead, and that 
he deserved all that you say of him. I hope the age has 
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many who will follow hU example, and by the way of 
accurate practical observation, as he has so happily be- 
gun, enlarge the history of diseases, and improve th« 
art of physic, and not by speculative hy^wtbeses fill the i 
world with useless, though pleasing visions. Somethht^ 
of this kind permit me to promise myself one day from! 
your judicious pen. I know nothing that has so great j 
an encouragement from mankind as this. 

I beg you to present my most humble service to your 
brother, whom 1 forbear now to interrupt, in the midst 
of his parliamentary affairs, whereof I know a great pait 
must fall to his share, with my thanks for the favour of 
his of the 15th of October, which lately found me out 
safe here. Let him know that I am exceedingly sen- 
sible of the obligation, and shall at large make my ac- 
knowledgments to him as soon as good manners will 
allow it. I am, 



i 



SIR, 
Your most humble and most faithful servant, 



John Locke. 



Dr. MoLYNEUx to Mr. Locke. 



H Sib, Dublin, Sept. 20. 169S. 

^V I AM much concerned to hear you have your health 
f no better, and on this occasion cannot but deplore the 
great losses the intellectual word in all ages has suffered, 
by the strongcat and soundest minds possessing the most 
in6rm and sickly bodies. Certainly there must be some 
very powerful cause for this in nature, or else we could 
not have so many instances^ where the knife cuts the 
sheath, as the French materially express it : and if so, 
this must be reckoned among the many other insepara- 
ble miseries that attend human aSairs. 
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I coiiUl wish the physician's art were so powerful and 
perfect, as, iu some measure, to prevent so great an evil ; 
but we find where once nature, or the " OecuDomia 
" Aniinali^ " of the body, is so depraved, as not to co- 
operate with medicine, all remedies, and the courses of 
them, prove wholly ineffectual, or to very little purpose. 
But still the more imperfect physic is, so nuich themore 
is owing to those, who in the least improve so difficult 
a province, which certainly has been considerably ad- 
vanced by some late Kng-lish authors ; and that puts me 
in mind to desire of you your thought*!, or what other 
leamed physicians you converse with say, conccraing 
Dr, Morton and his late Esercitations on Fevers. As 
for liis general theory of them, I esteem it, as all others 
of this kind, a sort of mere waking dream, that men are 
strangely apt to fall into, when they think long of a 
subject, beginning quite at the wrong end ; for by 
framing such conceits in their fancies, they vainly think 
to give their understandings light, whilst the things 
themselves are still, and |)erhaps ever must remain, in 
darkness. 

In his first exercitation that treats of agues, I don't 
find he has said any tl)ing very material, or worth notice, 
that the world did notsnlRciently know before, unless it 
were some histories of the irregular shapes and symp- 
toms this disteni|»er appears under, which I think may 
be very instructive to the physician, and of great ease 
and advantage to the sick. 

But his practical remarks in his second exercitation 
about continuing and remitting fevers, iflhey be judici- 
ously founded upon many and steady ohservatlons, so 
that they may safely pass into a rule, must certainly be 
of great moment in directing the management and cure 
of fevers. I cnniess my experience in this distemper as 
yet fells something too short for to determine positively, 
whether all his observations be real and well grounded; 
but, as far as I can judge at present, several of them do 
hold good. 

I remember to have heard Dr. Morton was once a 
presbyterian preacher ; and though he were, this does 
not make him a jot the less capable in above twenty 
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years practice, to have carefully observed the accidents 
that naturally occur in the prog'ress of a disease; and 
if he be but a true and judicious register, it is all I desire 
from him. 

You see I have taken great freedom in giving a cha- 
racter according to my apprehensions o( this author, 
but it is only to encourage yon to use the same liberty ; 
for if, at your leisure, you wouM let me knowr your own 

I thoughts, or what other candid men say concerning him 
and his methods of cure, or any other useful tract that 
comes abroad, you will extremely oblige, 
SIR, 
I 
-in c 



Your most obedient humble servant, 
Tho. Molynet 



Mr. Locke to Dr. Molyneiwc. 



Sib, 



Oates, Jan. 20, 1692-3- 



i 



I MUST acknowledge the care yon take of my health. 
in a way wherein you so kindly iipply to my mind ; and 
if I could persuade myself that my weak constitution 
was owing to that strength of mind yon ascriljc to me, 
or accompanied with it, I should tind therein, if not a 
remedy, yet a great relief against the infirmities of my 
body. However, I am not the less obliged to you for 
so friendly an application ; and if the cordial you pre- 
scribe be not to be had (for 1 know none equal to a ju- 
dicious and cai>acious mind) your kindness is not to be 
blamed, who I am confident wish me that satisfaction, or 
any thing else that could contribute to my health. 

The doctor, concerning whom you inquire of me, 
had, 1 rememlwr, when I lived in town, and convei-sed 
among the pliysicians there, a good reputation amongst 
thoi^e of his own faculty. I can say nothing of his late 
book of fevers, having not read it myself, nor heard it 
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spoke of by others: but I perfectly agree with you 
concerning general theories, that they are, for the most 
{art. but a sort of waking dreams, with which, when 
men have wanned their own heads, they pass into un- 
(|ucstionable truths, and then the ignorant world must 
be set right by them. Though Uiis be, as you rightly 
observe, beginning at the wrong end, when men lay the 
fuundutton in their own fancies, nnd then endeavour to 
suit tlie phenomena of diseases, and tlie cure of them, to 
those fancies. I wonder that, alter the pattern Dr. 
Sydenliam has set tliem of a better way, men should re- 
turn again to that romance way of physic. But I see 
it is easier and more natural, for men to bnild castles in 
the air, of their own, than to survey well ihose that are 
to be found standing. Nicely to observe the history of 
diseases in all their changes and circumstances, is a 
work of time, accurntencss, attention, and judgment, 
and wherein if men, through prepossession or oscitancy, 
mistake, they may be convinced of their crrour by un- 
ening nature and matter of fact, which leaves less room 
for the subtlety and dispute of words, wliich serves very 
much instead of knowledge, in the learned world, where, 
methinks, wit and invention has much the preference to 
truth. Upon such grounds as are the established history 
of diseases, hypotheses might with less danger be erect- 
ed, which I think are so far useful, as they serve as an 
art of memory to du-ect the pliysidan in particular cases, 
but not to l« relied on as foundations of reasoning, or 
verities to be contended for; they being, I think I may 
say all of them, suppositions taken up gratis, and will so 
remain, till we can discover liow the natural functions 
of the body are performed, and by what alteration of 
the humours, or defects in the parts, tlicy are hindered 
or disordered. To which purpose, 1 fear the Gulenists 
four humours, or the chemists sal^ suljihur, and mercury, 
or the late prevailing invention of acid and alcali, or 
whatever hereafter shall be substituted to these with new 
applause, will, upon examination, be found to be but 
so many learned empty sounds, with no precise deter- 
minate signification. What we know of the works of 
nature, especially in the constitution of health, and Uie 
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operation!; of our own bodies, is only by tlie sensible 
effects, but not by any certainty we can have of the tools 
she uses, or the ways she works by. So (liat there is 
nothing left for a physician to do, but to observe well, 
and so, by nnalngy, argue to hke eases, and thence make 
to himself rules of practice : and he that is this way 
most safjacious, will, I imagine, make the best physi- 
cian, thoug-h he should entertain distinct hypotheses 
concernini;- distinct species of diseases, subservient to 
tins end, that were inconsistent one with another; they 
beinp made use of in those several sorts of diseases, but 
as distinct arts of memory, in those cases. And I the 
rather say this, that tliey might be relied on only as ar- 
tificial helps to a physician, and not as philosophical 
truths to a naturalist. But, sir, I run too far, and must 
be^ your pardon for talking' so freely on a sidiject you 
understand soniuch better than I do. I hoped the way 
of treating; of diseases, which, with so much approba- 
tion, Dr. Sydenham Itad introduced into the world, 
would have beaten the other uut^ and turned men from 
visions and wranp^ling- to observation, and endeavemrinj^ 
alter settled practices in more diseases; such as 1 think 
he has given us in some. If my zeal for the savinj^ 
men's lives, and preserving' their health (which is infi- 
nitely to be preferred to any sjtcculations ever sn fine in 
physic) has carried me too far, you will excuse it in one 
who wishes well to the practice of physic, though he 
meddles not with it. I wish you and your brother, and 
all yours, a very happy new-year, and am, 
Sir, 
Your most humble and faithful servant, 

John Lockh, 



T)r. MoLYNF.tTx to Mr. Locke. 

SiK, Dublin, Nov. 4, 169S. 

FOR a whUe T deferred niakinj[; any return for the 
favour of your last letter, on the account I understood, 
VOL. vili. 2 H 
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by one of yours lo ray brotlierj that I was suddenly to 
expect another obligation from you by the receipt of 
your Treatise of Education, which yesterday first came 
to my hands ; and now I return you my hearty thanks 
for both your kindnesses together, of which should 
I express the real thoughts I have, I should seem to 
run eitlier into extravagant complitncut, or gross flat- 
tery : but thus much I must needs say, that as your 
letter certainly contains, in short, the only true me- 
thod fur the prosecuting the cuiing part of the practice 
of physic, and the sure way of improving it ; a matter 
of the chiefest good, in relation to men's bodies ; so 
your hook of education lays down such rules for the 
breeding of youth as, if followed, must necessuily prove 
of the greatest a<lvantaf(e to the better part of man, the 
mind, by insensibly disposing- it to an habitual exercise 
of wliat is virtuous and laudable, and the acquisition 
of all such knowledge as is necessary for one's own 
good, or that of others whom we are to converse 
with. Whence I cannot but think, had those of* 
our own countries but a thorough persuasion, and a 
light sense of the great benefit that redounds from 
a cheerful education, so as universally to put it in 
practice ; without qtiestion, we should soon become 
a nation as remarkably different from the rest of the 
word, for the inward endowments of our minds, and 
the rectitude of our manners, as the negmes are from 
the rest of mankind, fur their outward shape and co- 
lour of body. But this, I fear, is a hapjiiness only to 
be wished for; however, he that makes it his endea- 
vour to promote so great a good, by showing the cer- 
tain way to it, if they will follow him, Justly deserves 
the high esteem of all that know how to value a truly 
public spirit. 

I hope, sir, you have your liealth better, and that we 
may suddenly have abroad your Essay of Human Under- 
standing, with those farther additions and alterations 
you have some time since designed for the press : I am 
confident it is impatiently expected by all that are ac- 
quainted with your writings, and that peculiar clear 
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manner of delivering truth you are so much master of, 
but by none more than. 

Your most faitliful humble servant, 

Tho. Moi.ynedx. 



Dr. MoLYNETix to Mr. Locke. 



Sm, 



Dublin, Oct. 25, 1697. 



I SHOULD oftener make acknowledgments to you 
for your favours, and express the great esteem I bear 
yon, but that this barren place affords little else to say: 
and this I cannot think reason enouj^h to trouble one so 
busy and usefully engaged as you always are. Yet I 
would not omit thanking yoit, by this worthy gentleman, 
Mr. Berrisford, your acquaintance, for a present of a 
book, I understand by my brother, you designed for 
me, though I was so unlucky as to miss of it; and also 
communicate to you the enclosed letter, which the 
l>ishop of Cloghcr was pleased (perhaps out of his too 
partial friendship) to tell me deserved to be made pubUc, 
and desired me accordingly to transmit it to Dr. Sloane; 
but this I would not do, unless it have your approba- 
tion also ; so that it is wholly at your disposal to do witli 
it as you jilease, as is likewise, 

SlB, 

Your very affectionate friend, 

and humble servant. 

Tho. Molyneux, 
SH3 
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Mr. IjOCke to Dr. Molykeux. 





Dates, Oct. 27, ItiOS. 



DEATH has, with a violent hand, hastily snatched 
from you a dear brother. I doubt not but, on this oc- 
casion, Tou need all the consolation can be jpven to one 
unexpectedly Ijeieft ol' so worthy and near a relation. 
Whatever incltEiation I may have to alleviate your sor- 
row. I bear too great a siiare in tlie loss, and am too 
sensibly touched with it myself, to be in a condition to 
discourse you on this subject, or do any tiling but mingle 
my tears with yours. I have lost, in your brother, not 
only an ing^enious nnd learned acquaintance, that all tlie 
world esteemed; but an intimate and sincere friend, 
whom I truly loved, and by whom I was truly loved: 
and what a loss thfit is, those only can be sensible who 
know how valuable, nnd how scarce, a true friend is, 
and how far to be preferred to all other sorts of ti'ea- 
surc. He has left a son, wlio 1 know was dear to him, 
and deserved to be so as much us was [jossible, for one 
of his age. I cannot think myself wholly incapacitated 
from paying some of the aftection and service that was 
due from me to my dear friend, as lonjy as he has a child, 
or a brothei', in the world. If, therefore, there be any 
thing, at this distance, wherein I, in my Httle sphere, 
may be able to serve your nephew or you, I bog yoti, 
by tlie meiiioiy of our deceased friend, to let me know 
it, that you may see that one wlio loved him so well, 
cannot but be tenderly concerned for his son, nor be 
otherwise than I am, 



Sir, 



Your most humble, and 

most aflTecMoiiate servant, 
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John Locke. 



and several of' his Friends, 



Dh. AIoi.yneux to Mv, Locke. 



Sui, 



Dublin, Not. 26, I698. 



AS you have a true sense of every thing", so you were 
my much in the right, whcti you tell me, in the letter 
you favoiu-ed nie with nf the Si7th of last month, that I 
needed nil the consolation could he given one that had 
lost so unexpectedly a dear and only brother. His death 
indeed has been a severe affliction to me ; and though I 
have you, and many more, that bear a great share with 
me in my sorrow, yet this dees no way alleviate it, but 
makes it fall the heavier upon me ; for it doubles my 
grief to think what an unspeakable loss he must be to 
so near a relation, that is so much lamented by those 
that were only acquainted with him. I could not be- 
lieve that mortality could have made so deep an impres- 
sion on me, whose profession leads into so thorough a 
familiarity with it ; but I find a passionate affection 
surmounts all this, and t!ie " tecum obeam lubens," 
though it was tlie expression of a poet, yet I am !»en&i- 
ble was a very natural one, where we love extremely, 
and the Indians prove it no less in fact. Could any 
outward circumstance of his life have increased that 
brotherly affection I hnd for him, it must have been 
that he had so great a part in your friendship^ who 
must be allowed to have a nice judgment in discerning 
the true characters and worth nf men. He frequently, 
in liis life-time, has expressed to me witli great com- 
[dacency of mind, how happy he thought himself in 
your acquaintance ; and he spoke of you several times, 
during his shoi-t sickness, with great respect. AVith his 
own hand he has writ this clause in his will: " I give 
" and bequeath to my excellent friend John Locke, 
" esq. author of the Essay conceniing Human Underw 
•' standing, the sum of five pounds, to buy him a ring, 
** in memory of the value and esteem I had for him.'* 
This I ijhall take care to send you in a bill U^ ^t. 
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Churchiirs hands, when he states the account as it 
stands between him and my brother. The only child 
he has left behind him is under my care and manage- 
ment. I shall endeavour to discharge this trust, with 
all the regard to my brother's memory, and the advan- 
tage of his child, I can : but it grieves me to think, that 
I must surely fall very much short of that extraordinary 
application and prudence his father would have shown 
in his education ; for he made it the chiefest, and in- 
deed the only business of his life. I have made his lit- 
tle son as sensible as his tender age would allows how 
much he is obliged to you, his father's friend, for your 
earnest desire to serve him : I wish you may both pro- 
long your lives so, as he may one day be more thankful 
and capable of your kindness, by profiting much from 
your good instructions and advice. And since you so 
earnestly press me, by the memory of your deceased 
friend, to let you know wherein you might oblige me, 
I will venture to break the bounds of modesty so far, as 
to tell you I should be extremely pleased to receive from 
yourself the last edition of your incomparable Essay of 
Human Understanding, and such other pieces of your 
works as you shall think fit ; for all which, as I have a 
great esteem, so I should have a more particular regard 
coming from yourself, as a private * memorial of my 
dear brother's friend, and of a person for whom I have 
such an extraordinary value, as I shall ever be proud of 
owning myself, 

Stb, 
Your truly affectionate humble servant, 

Tho. Molyneux. 



and several ofkis Friends 
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Mr. Locke to Dr. Moj.vneux. 



Sir, Gates, Jan. 25, l698-f). 

I HAVE been slower in returning you my thanks 
for the favnur of your letter of the 96th of November, 
and the civilities you express to nie in it, than perhaps 1 
should havL' Ix'cn. But the truth is, my thoughts never 
look towards Dulilin now, without casting such a cloud 
upon my mind, and laying such a load of fresh sorrow on 
me for the loss of my dear friend, your brother, that I 
cannot inthout displeasure turn them that way ; and 
when I do it I find myself very unfit for conversation 
and the entertainment of a friend. It is therefore not 
without pain that 1 bring myself to write you a scurvy 
letter. W]iat there wants in it of expression, you must 
make up nut of the esteem 1 have for the memory of our 
common friend ; and I desire you not to think my re- 
spects to you less, because tlie loss of your brother makes 
me not able to speak them as I would. 

Since you are pleased to put sucli a value on my 
trifles, I have given order to Mr. Churchill to send you 
my last reply to the bishop of Worcester, and the last 
edition of my treatise of Education, which came forth 
since Mr. Molyncux's death. I send this with the more 
confidence to you, because your brother told me more 
than once that he followed the method I therein offer to 
the world, in the breeding of his son. I wish you may 
find it fit to be continued to him, and useful to you in 
his education ; for I cannot but be mightily concerned 
for the son of such a father, and wish that he may grow 
up into that esteem and character which his father left 
behind him amongst all good men who knew him. As 
for my Essay concerning Human Understanding, it is 
now out of print, and if it were not, 1 think I should 
make you but an ill compliment in sending it you less 
perfect than I design it should be in the next edition, in 
which I shall make many additions to it : and when it is 
as perfect as I can make it, 1 know not whether in 
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sending it you, I shall not load you with a troublesome 
and useless present But since by desiring it you seem 
to promise me your acceptance, I shall as soon as it is 
re-printed take the liberty to tiirust it into your study, 
lam, 

Sir, 
Your most humble and faithful servant, 

John Locke. 
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explicntioci of thiii niHtter, S^:S 
hiH opinion of the difitT- 



<>nce made hy the law, between 

a di'uuken and frantic man, 

334 

highly approves Mr. 

Locke's new explication of 
man'ii liberty, 341 

recommends Dr. St. 



EX. 

Molyneux approves Mr. Locke's 
desif^n of writing ^out CD- 
thusiaam, 353 

— relates hii child's great 

progress in learning, by Mr. 
Locke's method, 358 

• •- ' ■ his problem answered by 

Mr. Synge. 371 

■ commends Mr. Burridge 

to Mr. i^ocke, for a good 

translator, 371, S7* 

his smart censure of Mr. 

Edwards's writings, 560 

intreata Mr. Lockcj to 

let him have his picture, 381 

" - ' ■ hig remarks on Dr. Bent- 
ley's Bcrinons at Mr. Boyle's 
lecture, 588 

' his account of Epoiling 

the linen manufacture in Ire- 
land, 389 

his favourable opinion of 

Mr. LeClerc, 392,393 

-— his judgment of the bi- 
shop of Worcester's writing 
against Mr. Locke, S!>4 

his account of Dr. Sher- 
lock's political foresif^ht, 401 
relates the dilficulty of 



getting preferment foe Mr. Le 

Clerc, 402 

his very high opinion of 

Mr. Lc Clcrc, ibid. 

his opioionof Mr. Norria, 

404 

his free censure of Mr. 

'J'oland's conduct, 41^1 

his high character of sir 

Richard Blackrnore's poems, 
423, 429 
his complaint of using 



George Ashe to Mr. Locke, 

4145 



violence in matters ofrcligicni, 
428 

rt-lates Mr, Toland'^ mi- 

sernblu condition in Ireland, 
434 
■ metitiong his treatise, in- 

tilled. The case of Ireland's 
being bound by acts of par- 
liament, in England, stated, 
455 

— dies soon after his return 

fiom England, i5H 



I 
I 



INDEX. 



k 



Mol}rneux lefl Mr. Locke a 
taken of rcmembruncc, by liis 
last will, 469 

tDr. ThoniM), hit high 

optniot) of Dr. Syilenham's 
judgirent in medicine, 450 

his opinion of Dr. Mor- 
ton's treatiric on frvfrs, i62 

— his great value for Mr. 

Locke's bookof education, 466 

— hia Letter to Mr. Locke, 

concerning tu9 great loss, by 
the death of his brother, 4l>y 

Music, much time should not be 
ordinarily spent in it, 191 



H« 



NATURAL philoBophy, not ad- 
vaiicedl into a science, 1^.5, <^c^ 

how a good acquaintance 

with it moy be best attained, 
ibid. 

Norris (Mr.) the opinions of Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Molyncux, 
concerning him, -lUO, 401' 



O, 

OBSTINACY, to he severely 
corrected in childrenf 65 

— ■ ■■ whence Warned men's 
obstinacy in controversy pro* 

cced«, " 435 

P. 

PAHENTS, should early settle 
authorily over children, 33, 34 

• should make their chil- 
dren familiar with then), as 
ihey grow up, R8, Ax. 

Physic, ncvE!r to be given to 
children by way of prevention, 

Play-things, children should not 
have many at once, 124, 1S.5 

■ ehould make them fur 

themselves, i'25 

Punishment to be avoided, as 
(ar a& possiblci in educating 
childrtra, 9^5, Av* 



Punishmertt, leu need of it, thin 
i» commonly thought, 60 



K. 

HE ADING.how children should 
be brought to it, 143, &c. 

how it should be im- 
proved, when learned, ibid.&c. 

Heasoning. should be familiarly 
used with cliitdrijn, 6!) 

Recreations, necessary for chil- 
dren* 0% &c. 

~ how to ho managed, 

ibid. 

tiie advantage of chil- 

ilrea'B being oUowed it freely, 
ibiil. 

Reputation, children should be 
early enured to hare a regard 
to it, 41, &u. 

Reverence towards parents, tohe 
early hxed in children. HI 

Rewards, children should not be 
eocourtiged by such &s please 
the senses, 3S. — but chiefly by 
tliose which concern their re- 
putation, 41, &c, 

Itlielcric, bow it may be best 

leai'ned by young men, 177, 

&c. 

Riding the great horse, how far 
it may be useful, t92 

Rules, shouJd not be multiplied 
to children, 4^ 

S. 

SAUNTERIKG (orlistiessciire- 

lessness), howto be prevented, 

]J9, &e. 

Self-dcniul, children should be 
enured to it bt-tinies, Htj 

Sergeant, apupish priest, his ab- 
surd way of writing again&t 
Mr. Locke's es.iny, -V39 

Sbaint;. children should early be 
taught to be uflccted with it, 43 

Shorl-liand (wriu'ng) very use- 
ful. 151 

Sleep, how it is to be indulged 
or tCBtrained iaehi^%\w^'^« 



SpccRi, Mr. Locke's iioticm of 
it expljMiiecIt 905 

SpirilD (sQud uiieit), their nature 
Hhould be sought out before 
that of bodies, J 82.— The 
reason of thii., ]K3. — The 
knowledge of them is best 
learned from the bible, ibid. 

Spirits (ur gubltnft), cbiUlren 
shouid bv cart-fullir l«e()t froui 
ill itnpceAUUii* concerniug 
them, 129 

Stale, an happy one, in lliia 
world, is having a sound mind 
in a sound body, 6 

Stomach, of Eomc, by constant 
use, set like a lanitn. Hi 

[Stool, going to it regularly, how 
to be procured, ^, &c. Vid. 
CoBtiveiietsft. 

Strait-laced, the ill eftecU of 
children's being so, 19 

Synge (Mr. Edward), author of 
the eenlleinan*& religion, S70 

■ niH Iftter to l)r. CJuayt, 

about dibtinguijjEkinK u cube, 
&c by one born blind, S71 

T, 

TASK, what children learn, 
should not be made such to 
theiii, 6 1 

Temper, of children to be care- 
fully obserrcd, in their educa- 
tion, 92, &c. 

Xlieuiea, why children should not 

be exercised in innkiiig thcin, 

164, Sic. 



INDEX. 

'I'imorousiiess, 



bow children 
tJiouid be fortified against it, 
108, 109 

Toland. Vid. Mr. Locke, Mo- 
tyneux. 

Trade, lit for gentlemen to leant 
a manual oite, I H^ 

Travel, in foreign countries, 
when, and how to be bevt 
done, 21)1 , Ac, 

Tutors, of children, how to be 



chosen and treated, 
proving themselves, 



5— 8S 

■ are to nut youths in the 

right way of study, for im- 



V. 

VERSES, why children should 
not be exercised in making 
tliem, 167 

Vice, children are too coniTiionly 

taught it from thi-lr infancy, 

27, &c. 



WKIPl'ING. should be ipar. 

ingly used towards cliildren, 

37, 38 

Wisdom, how cliildren's mind* 
should be enua'ii to it, IS'i 

— how young men may ad- 
vance in it, 193 

Writing, how it may be well and"] 
easily learned, 150 



END OF THE mtlMTH VOLUMS. 
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